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Four Years, Nine. 



CHAPTER I. 

It was late, one Saturday night, when the old 
Colonel, worn and spent by the dull agony of 
suspense and the sharp agony of defeat, arrived at 
the prison. The Deputy was awaiting him in the 
office, prepared to proffer the best of the scant 
hospitality the institution afforded. For, be it 
known, the Colonel's case was a celebrated case, 
turning narrowly upon a technical construction of 
the National Banking Laws, and the Colonel him- 
self was a man of note, having served with distinc- 
tion during the Civil War, and for many years 
thereafter holding an honourable place in the busi- 
ness world through his successful management of a 
metropolitan bank. Hence, as was natural, the 
friends, who had been unable to save him from the 
ignominy of a conviction, were exerting their influ- 
ence to make his servitude as little onerous as 
possible. There were, moreover, two auxiliaries to 
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these kindly and powerful endeavours : one, the 
Colonel's health, irretrievably impaired by age, the 
exposures of his early manhood and the sorrows of 
his later days; and the other, the fact that the 
United States District Court, in sentencing him to 
imprisonment for seven years, had exercised its 
discretion under the statute, by omitting to add, " at 
hard labor." 

The Deputy, then, was affable in the extreme. 
" This IS a regular playhouse, you know,** he said ; 
" we're hard on no one who behaves himself, and, 
of course, in your case, all you will have to do is to 
mind your own business and try to take care of 
yourself. We never have any trouble with a gentle- 
man. After a while, there are many little privileges 
we can allow you. If you care to assume some 
light task, well and good ; your time will go the 
quicker for it ; if not, why read and doze and take 
your exercise. Let me see, it's seven, isn't it ? 
Why that's only four years, nine ; nothing at all 
to a man of your sound judgment and " 

" Oh," interrupted the Colonel with a little gasp, 
" but I'll be pardoned, you know. It may come at 
any moment. My lawyers are even now in Wash- 
ington." 

" Nothing more likely," agreed the Deputy, with 
a grim smile under his mustache ; " but there are 
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delays you know, and the best way is to reckon on 
putting in the full bit. Then, you see, when the 
pardon does come, it will be all the pleasanter for 
being a surprise. Now, as I was saying, you 
couldn't be in a healthier place. Why there's a 
nice young fellow in the cell next to yours, who is 
just finishing his second five-years' term for bigamy, 
and he weighs twenty pounds more than when he 
came in. His name is Coolson, a fine accountant 
and absolutely trustworthy ; we've had him work- 
ing in the office, and have allowed him the privilege 
of the hall in the evening, and such like favobrt. 
My, but I think he will be homesick when he goes 
out. Do you know, he's never seen a trolley car, 
and I do believe in his heart he's afraid of them. 
By the way, to-morrow will be a long day for you, 
the men being all locked up after morning service, 
so I will let you visit with him for a while if you like. 
He will tell you what's what, and hearten you up a 
little. Now, then, if you're quite ready? " 

As the old Colonel passed through the iron door- 
way into the main hall, the acrid air struck him 
with a poignant realisation of where he was and 
what he had become. Like a soldier he braced 
himself, as he followed, under the dim, half-turned 
lights, up one flight of steps and along the narrow 
gallery until " D, 42 " was reached. There was the 
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drawing of a bolt, the turning of a key ; the grating 
opened and closed behind him ; " good night," 
whispered the Deputy ; and like one in a living 
tomb he was left to the consolations or the 
reproaches of his thoughts. 

Just before noon, the following day, the Deputy, 
true to his word, came along the gallery and let the 
Colonel into the adjoining cell. Coolson proved to 
be a bright-eyed, handsome fellow, rejoicing in the 
mustache which, during the last thirty days of his 
term, he had been permitted to grow. He was all 
courtesy and consideration to the old man, giving 
him the one camp chair, and the one fork, when 
the rations were brought around in tins. Disre- 
garding the other's awkwardness in the tiny space, 
though it resulted in the breakage of the few articles 
capable of breaking, he kept relating quaint and 
amusing incidents of prison life, each one illustra- 
ting some useful lesson of conduct. 

" But," the old Colonel complained for the dozenth 
time, "it isn't the hardships, the cold, the filth, the 
vile air, the coarse food, that I mind. I had to 
stand as much when campaigning. But this con- 
finement, these hideous clothes. Why should such 
precautions be necessary in my case ? I would give 
them my parole not to attempt to escape." 

Coolson smiled as he brought out from a box 
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tucked under his bunk two cigars carefully wrapped 
in brown paper. " Try one of these, Colonel," he 
said ; " I've had* them ever since I came in, but I 
guess they aren't too dry ; and while you compose 
yourself, I'll tell you a story right to that point. I 
was in the office at the time it occurred, and what I 
didn't see myself, the clerk told me about." 

Tipping his stool against the wall, and easing 
his back with the rolled-up blanket, Coolson began 
as follows : — 

"The National Convention of the League of 
American Prison Wardens was to meet on Wednes- 
day, Oct. 17, and on Tuesday, Oct. 16, Mr. Midge, 
our Warden at that time, was in a state of pleasura- 
ble excitement. As the member residing in the 
city where the annual session was to be held, he 
had borne the grave responsibility of preparation. 
Now, as he looked back over his plans and their ex- 
ecution, he was constrained to admire them. The 
hall was in readiness, appropriately festooned with 
floral ropes and fetters. The hotel doors and bars 
were hospitably open at reduced rates. The steamer 
which was to bear the delegates on the excursion 
down the river was straining at its hawser, as if im- 
patient for the time when its heavy cargo of comesti- 
bles, wet and dry, should be lightened, or at least 
shifted. It seemed to Mr. Midge that when the 
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members comprehended the masterly way in which 
he had foreseen and arranged countless details, they 
must hail him as President of the league for the 
ensuing year/* 

** What sort of a man was he ? ** asked the old 
Colonel curiously. 

" Oh, fly, up-to-date,'* replied Coolson ; " a practi- 
cal politician in a word. He had elected himself 
County Supervisor; he had chosen himself as mem- 
ber of the Penitentiary Committee ; he had thus 
prepared the way for his self-selection as Warden. 
He thoroughly appreciated the value of a ring 
within a ring ; so now, in laying out his campaign 
for the Presidency of the league, he naturally re- 
verted to the advantage of controlling a small 
compact body within the convention and acted ac- 
cordingly. He had written to four friends of his — 
Mr. Apple of Ohio, Mr. Murphy of New York, Mr. 
Standish of Massachusetts and Mr. Wooley of 
Georgia — inviting them to put up with him during 
convention week, and then, when they accepted, he 
had written in like vein to Mr. Krank of Kansas. 

"Now, neither Mr. Midge nor any of his four 
friends had ever met Mr. Krank, but they had all 
heard of him, as, indeed, what penologist who 
knows what the term means has not ? Mr. Krank 
had never before attended a national convention. 
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This year he would, and he was certain to be a star. 
His original theories and their practice had won him 
celebrity all over the world. ' In a word, he con- 
ducted his penitentiary, of which the Western States 
were excessively proud, on the simple principle that 
there is honour among convicts. Let a prisoner 
pledge his word to Warden Krank that he would 
behave himself and he at once received many 
privileges. In this institution might be seen cells 
that were never locked, convicts who took their 
exercise on top of the prison walls and occasionally 
went down town, old timers who wore citizen's 
clothing and mustaches, and had only their inner 
consciousness to point to their former criminality, 
guards who never dealt a heavier blow than a pat 
on the back; and, in general, a continual rendition 
of the old song, * When there's love at home.* Of 
course old prison men ground their teeth when they 
heard of such absurdities. But they had to admire 
even while they despised. There was no gainsay- 
ing the practical results of Mr. Krank's system. 
More and better work was done at the Kansas Peni- 
tentiary than anywhere else in the country, while 
the newspapers never tired of printing stories of 
Mr. Krank's Glee Club, Mr. Krank's Literary Soci- 
ety, and the missionary labors of Mr. Krank's grad- 
uates. Such a man, with such achievements, must 
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be a notable quantity at any convention, and so 
Mr. Midge, to use his own words, had nailed him." 

" I must say," said the Colonel, " that my peno- 
logical researches sustain the theories of the gentle- 
man from Kansas." 

" Exactly," agreed Coolson, " the books are full 
of them, no doubt. Well, to go on with my story, 
on this Tuesday afternoon the new hospital, which 
occupied the third floor of the dwelling assigned to 
the Warden, though completely fitted out, was not 
occupied by convict sick, for Mr. Midge had deter- 
mined that the first guests in this room should not 
be involuntary ones, but men whom he deemed of 
the highest position, namely, his four friends and 
Mr. Krank. 

" By nightfall these guests had all arrived and were 
gathered together, smoking and chatting, in the 
new quarters, which seemed to suit them much as 
her patients' belongings were wont to suit Sairy 
Gamp. The four friends were of the same type as 
Mr. Midge : men alert, muscular, yet spare ; men 
who didn't know a great variety of things, perhaps, 
yet who were proud of what they did know and 
satisfied that it was the best ; men, in a word, who 
were self-made and self-taught in the school of 
practical politics. But Mr. Krank was a different 
sort of figure. A country parson on his travels, 
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one might say at first glance. His clothes of black 
broadcloth were ample and baggy. He carried an 
umbrella with extension folds. He wore goggles 
that Moses might have bought at the fair. His 
whiskers recalled the cyclones of his native State. 
And yet, now and again, his small, quick eyes shot 
out glances, here and there and everywhere, which 
revealed a brain behind them that in no degree 
could be suspected of woolgathering. And so, 
though at the beginning the representatives of the 
old school had been prone to ridicule, they all, as 
the evening wore on, came to the conclusion that 
that Krank was a devil of a fellow surely. 

" And the evening didn't wear on, except on the 
smoothest of ball-bearings. If any man in the 
world knows what is good, that man is an old, expe- 
rienced prison Warden. The kingdoms of the earth 
are his, and all he has to do is to ask for what he 
wants. Mr. Midge, judging by himself, had rightly 
concluded that his guests would enjoy the cozy, 
unconventional seclusion of the new hospital ward. 
There was something agreeable about the idea that 
they were enjoying the first and best fruits of what 
had been prepared for convicts. That was accord- 
ing to Hoyle. Besides, that redundant hospitality 
which one so readily acquires from free use of the 
public purse had displayed itself. There were no 
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curtainless windows, no strips of oilcloth, no spring- 
less beds. Rugs and soft couches and easy chairs 
made material rest alluring, while on the sideboard 
were lavish supplies of cigars and liquors so delicious 
as to arouse the zest of even these epicures." 

" And all provided at the public expense, I pre- 
sume,*' exclaimed the Colonel enviously. 

" Don't presume, Colonel,'* replied Coolson ; " it 
isn't healthy under existing circumstances. Now, 
Mr. Krank's appearance and reputation produced 
for a time a running discussion of his peculiar 
tenets. Mr.- Wooley of Georgia advanced the idea 
that moral suasion, like Thanksgiving dinner, was 
good for about one day in the year. Mr. Apple of 
Ohio enunciated the axiom that eternal vigilance 
was the price of uninterrupted imprisonment. Mr. 
Murphy of New York gave it as his decided opinion 
that there was nothing more satisfactory for all 
concerned than a time lock, unless it was a ball and 
chain. Mr. Standish sniffed and said that when 
Sunday school tactics were adopted in a prison 
somebody was going to get left, and it wouldn't be 
the old lag either. At all this Mr. Krank smiled 
behind his whiskers. 

" * If you were out at my little place, gentlemen,* 
he said, * where I hope I may some day entertain 
you, I could only say, " Look around you.** Of one 
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thing I am morally certain, in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred my system works amazingly well.' 

" * Doubtless it does, doubtless it does,* concluded 
Mr. Midge judiciously; *but you see the Eastern 
people are critical and prone to rough any reform. 
Hence, as plain, conservative men, we have to 
adopt that discipline which keeps an eye on the 
t hundredth man.* 

" Under a rather rapid application of emollients 
the conversation slipped into sunnier spots, though 
it continued upon the same plane. For it is just 
as impossible for an old prison man to refrain from 
talking about prison as it is for a brakesman on a 
holiday to keep from spending the day riding up 
and down the line on the cars. Stories came 
in order — stories of escapes, of sharp tricks 
frustrated, of shammings and all sorts of impo- 
sitions. Mr. Apple told of the fat turkey sent to 
one of his men in which he had discovered a quart 
of whiskey in place of dressing. Mr. Midge 
matched this with the doughnuts but recently re- 
ceived, in the centre of each of which had been 
found a bit of opium covered with tinfoil. The 
mention of opium led Mr. Murphy to tell of the 
opium fiend, once under his charge, who deliber- 
ately bruised his leg in order to obtain a certain 
liniment from the doctor. It seemed that one of 
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the constituent parts of this mixture was laudanum, 
and that when it was allowed to stand the stuff 
separated so that a good stiff dose of the narcotic 
could be drained off. It was death that revealed 
the secret. The fiend, having begged a stronger 
preparation from the doctor, on account of increas- 
ing pains, took too much laudanum for even his 
saturated system, and so was found lifeless in his 
bunk the next morning. Mr. Standish related the 
following escape : — 

** * We have lots of visitors at our place,' he said, 
* mostly country folks who feel that they own any 
county institution. It's a free show, you see, and 
we've got to be polite to them. Sometimes a 
whole excursion will come, or a Sunday school 
picnic. Well, of course, we have to be careful. 
They are counted when they come in and when 
they go out, and cautioned to keep together. Still, 
one day this occurred : There came a party of 
thirty-five, I think from one of the villages, doing 
the town, you know, and out for a good time — the 
girls and boys in their best Sunday meetings and 
the old people swallowing great chunks of at- 
mosphere in their amazement. A little, dapper 
fellow, dressed up to kill, with a sharp nose, over- 
curious, you know, managed to slip unnoticed on to 
the galleries, where visitors of course are not al- 
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lowed. There were only a few men in the cells, 
convalescents, who could go in and out for rest or 
exercise as they chose. Well, as this young fresh 
was passing along, one of these men who had been 
faking the doctor, I'm sure, necked him, gagged 
him, stripped him, bound him in the top bunk, got 
into his clothes and joined the party in its rounds 
through the shops, all in quicker time than my tell- 
ing. This wasn't discovered until six o'clock, when 
the men marched in, two hours after I had bowed 
out my man with the others from the office.* 

" ' That reminds me,' said Mr. Wooley, * of a 
fellow we had with us for getting orders from farm- 
ers for cotton presses, and then converting them 
into promissory notes. He developed of a sudden 
a fine tenor voice, and joined the convict choir. 
They had rehearsals, they did, every Saturday 
evening in the chapel, which is in the top of our 
main building. Though the men who sang were 
generally the most trustworthy in the place, I al- 
ways sent two keepers with them ; but one night 
when there was a heavy arrival from the County 
Sessions, I sent only one man, a fat man, of not 
much use except at the polls on election day. 
Well, when rehearsal was over, our fat friend stood, 
according to custom, by the iron gate, leading from 
the chapel, and counted the men as they filed 
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down into the main hall. My man in question was 
the last one in the room. He dashed a handful of 
salt, pepper, and what not into the fat keeper's 
eyes, slammed the door, locked it and was out the 
end window in a jiffy. The roof was steep, of slate, 
but he must have slid down some way, crawled 
along the ledge until he struck the gutter pipe, and 
then slipped down to the ground. A dangerous, 
foolhardy feat, gentlemen, well-nigh impossible for a 
trained athlete in the daylight, and this night was 
blacker than pitch. He managed to save his bones, 
however, for a few days later I received a neat 
package from him containing his prison duds, with 
a polite note to the effect that he had no further 
use for them, as he was going North for his health.* 

** * That was about as coolly executed as the last 
escape we had here,* said Mr. Midge. 

" * There was a green goods man so handy that I 
made him foreman in the tailor shop. Why, butter 
wouldn't melt in his mouth, and in a few weeks he 
had the confidence of everybody. All the same he 
succeeded in boxing himself up in a crate of slops, 
and that was the last of Lutz — ■ — * 

" ' Lutz ! * cried Mr. Wooley. ' What, not Bill 
Lutz? Why, that was the name of my psalm 
singer.* 

"* Lutz,* repeated Mr. Standish. *Why, he was 
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the fly old-timer that got away in the dude's 
clothes/ t 

" ' Lutz/ chimed in Mr. Murphy. * I know him 
well. Why, he's done two bits with me, and both 
times I've had to keep a ball and chain on him.' 

" ' Lutz,' rejoined Mr. Apple. * Why, he did five 
years with me for a gold brick job, and I swear I 
came near resigning, my life was so pestered by 
religious women in his behalf. He wrote letters by 
the bushel — beautiful letters that would almost 
make you weep, though you knew that every line 
and loop was a case of false pretences, and no 
matter how closely he was watched, he not only 
managed to get paper and pencil, but to send these 
effusions out. How he learned who were the most 
irrationally pious women in town I don't know, but 
he had them down fine. I only just had time to 
put a spoke in their application to the Governor 
for a pardon for him, and when he went out I'm 
blessed if they didn't give him a Bible inscribed to 
an innocent man and with appropriate passages 
marked by banknotes. He sent me the Holy Book 
after he had carefully culled the markers, saying 
that he was sure I had far more need of it than he 
had.' 

**' That's an all-around A number one crook,' 
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exclaimed Mr. Murphy, admiringly. *I wonder 
where he is now.' 

" * It seems to me/ answered Mr. Wooley, 'that I 
heard he fell through the bumpers and was cut into 
mincemeat while escaping from Columbia.' 

" ' No such thing/ retorted Mr. Apple. * Our head 
hallman, who keeps track of the upper ten, told 
me that Lutz had gone to Paris with a lot of stolen 
bonds, and was living on the fat of the land.* 

"'You're all wrong, gentlemen,* said a deep 
voice. ' William Lutz is with me, and is one of 
the finest examples of the efficacy of our system. 
He is undergoing his protracted sentence of ten 
years with admirable fortitude and cheerfulness, 
notwithstanding, as he has solemnly assured me, 
his entire innocence of the charge brought against 
him, that of having robbed one of our principal 
banks. Of course, I cannot answer for the truth of 
this assertion — men have a curious way of arguing 
out their blamelessness — but I do maintain with all 
seriousness that William Lutz is a changed man.* 

" It was the voice of Mr. Krank, Colonel, Mr. 
Krank, who for so long a time had remained in 
silence. Notwithstanding his impressive personal- 
ity, his words were greeted with derisive laughter. 

"'Very well, gentlemen,' replied Mr. Krank, 
somewhat austerely. * You may sneer now, but 
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mark my words, when you learn more of William 
Lutz you will argee with me that he is a changed 
man. 

" I haven't a doubt of it," remarked the Colonel. 

" And youVe right, too. Colonel," returned Cool- 
son, pleasantly, " but with a difference, as you will 
presently see. Well this little difference of opin- 
ion was not allowed to mar the general hilarity of 
the evening, which, indeed, grew more exuberant 
as the night waxed and waned. Song succeeded 
story, and, as the glasses passed briskly and the 
wreaths of smoke ascended, Mr. Krank of Kansas 
gradually became the central figure of the revels, 
even as he had been the central figure in the peno- 
logical discussion. Throwing off his capacious, 
long-tailed coat he also seemed to cast aside the 
rather Puritanical dignity which had invested him. 
Even his whiskers looked jolly, and you could see 
the point of his jest in his funny little eyes even 
before it came trippingly from his tongue. 

" ' I must keep the curb on that fellow, some 
way,' mused Mr. Midge, as he finally bade his 
guests good night and went to his own apartments ; 
' if he should let himself loose this way at the con- 
vention, I wouldn't give a constable's oath for my 
chances for the Presidency.' 

" In the new hospital the fun did not die out with 
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the departure of the host. Mr. Krank sang a flash 
ditty with the refrain. * Cum, laddy, faddy, ido,* 
and then insisted on brewing for his enraptured 
auditors a nightcap, handed down, as he said, from 
his maternal grandfather, who lived to be ninety- 
eight from faithful and consistent wearing of it. 
He would give his personal warrant that there was 
not an unpleasant dream or a headache in a barrel 
of it. This beverage was certainly somniferous in 
its effects ; for first one warden and then another 
yawned, stretched and said he guessed he'd had 
about enough; and soon darkness settled in the 
room and stertorous breathing resounded. 

" Mr. Midge was up betimes, the next morning, 
on hospitable cares intent. Before seeking his 
guests, he casually glanced over the newspaper. 
Of a sudden, that casual glance became a dull, 
wondering stare ; for this is what he read : — 

" * Despite all attempts at concealment, it is now 
definitely known that on last Friday night the no- 
torious Bill Lutz escaped from the Kansas Reform 
Penitentiary. It is impossible at present to give 
any particulars of the affair, except that it was ren- 
dered practicable by the overweening confidence of 
Warden Krank, who now lies unconscious and in a 
critical condition from a fracture of the skull, evi- 
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dently inflicted by some blunt instrument. There 
is absolutely no trace of the miscreant.* 

" No wonder Mr. Midge stared. If Mr. Krank of 
Kansas was lying in a critical condition, uncon- 
scious, from a fracture of the skull, who, then, was 
the versatile gentleman upstairs in his new hospital 
ward? Who was he? who could he be but, but — 
Mr. Midge wasted no further time in conjecture, 
but darted out as rapidly as if all the convicts in the 
main building were rapping on their gratings with 
their tins. It did not take Mr. Midge long to grasp 
the situation as he burst into the new hospital 
ward. In their four beds lay his four friends sleep- 
ing profoundly, as if there were no waking. The 
fifth bed was undisturbed and empty save for a 
heap of black broadcloth clothing crowned by a 
flowing pair of whiskers. Pinned to the pillow was 
a note over which Mr. Midge shot a single glance. 
Then by shakes and thumps and water dashings he 
aroused his friends. 

" * Wake up, brace up, you fellows,' he shouted ; 
* you've been hocussed and we've all been fooled. 
That blooming old snoozer whom we were nursing 
as Krank of Kansas turns out to have been Bill 
Lutz himself ! * 

" Instantly four hands were thrust under four 
pillows, only to come forth empty. * Where's my 
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wallet/ cried Mr. Murphy of New York ; * and 
mine/ 'and mine/ *and mine/ repeated his asso- 
ciates ; and the echoes of the long, narrow room 
seemed to answer * where ? * 

" But little more remains to be told. When old 
prison men have been deceived they take their 
medicine in silence. Only a muttered curse or so 
revealed the mordant, mortifying sense of wrong, as 
one after another read this brief title of their un- 
doing : — 

" ' To whom it may concern : — 

" ' You old-time fly beaks are right after all : it's 
best to keep a sharp eye on the hundredth man. 
For application of the above, see Mr. Krank of 
Kansas, and don't see four fat pokes confisticated 
by the undersigned. I leave my whiskers as 
proof that I am indeed a changed man. Yours to 
command (if you catch me.) 

" ' Bill Lutz.' 

" So you see. Colonel," concluded Coolson, " our 
Warden was rather conservative and set in his 
ways, and the force of the lesson still lingers. 
Doubtless, as time goes on, you will have all you 
want here except liberty ; but as a general rule each 
one is treated as if he might possibly, be that 
hundredth man." 



I 



CHAPTER II. 

On the last day of his term, Coolson was busy in 
his cell making the simple preparations for depart- 
ure in a mood philosophic rather than elate. 
Thoroughly satisfied with himself, and at peace 
with the world, he was inclined to look back over 
his incarceration with calm judgment of a spectator 
rather than the personal and prejudiced view of a 
participant. Doubtless, the old Colonel, wandering 
up and down the hall, like a lost spirit, and now 
and again gazing enviously through the bars, as he 
made some anxious inquiry, had much to do with 
this sense of superiority. The contrast, surely, 
could not fail to be gratifying to Coolson. He had 
finished ; the other was only beginning ; he had the 
contempt of familiarity, the other all the bewilder- 
ments of entering upon the unknown. Pleasant, 
then, was it to explain and instruct, from the van- 
tage ground of impartiality and under the stimulus 
of pity and patronage. 

The old Colonel, too, was the best of listeners, 
yielding a supine faith and an unbounded deference, 
which to other eyes -might hwQ seemed pathetic. 
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Under such flattery, Coolson grew more and more 
loquacious as the day wore on, until, when they 
were seated together in " D, 40,'* he assumed an air 
quite pedagogic, as he said : — 

" I don't know. Colonel, that I can better illus- 
trate my remarks about the difficulty of differen- 
tiating as to criminal traits, and the inconsistencies 
which must be expected in the ordinary convict's 
character, confused as it is with good and evil im- 
pulses, than to tell you my experience with a 
prisoner of the better sort, especially as the narra- 
tive will necessarily throw light on many phases of 
prison life/* 

" I should be under great obligations if you would 
kindly do so,** replied the poor Colonel. 

" Well, then,** began Coolson, with a complacent 
smirk, " listen to the confessions and views of life 
of Fatty Watkins : — 

" One morning after the lines had shambled out, 
Shorty, the head hallman, came to me and said : 
* There*s an old lag just up from New York in the 
detention cell who says he used to know you when 
he was a boy.' 

" * What's his name ? ' I asked. 

" * We've always called him Fatty Watkins,' re- 
plied Shorty. 

'* * But I don't remember any such — ' 
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" * Of course that ain*t his real name/ explained 
Shorty, hastily, and somewhat contemptuously; 
and so I hurried along the damp flagging to the de- 
tention cell, where the new-comers, dirty, dishevelled 
and despondent, were awaiting examination and 
renovation in the barber shop. 

" Fatty Watkins was right. I had known him as 
a boy, one of the handsomest, wildest boys in town. 
Some thirty years ago he left a Puritanical home 
between two days, as the saying is, and was never 
heard of after, save in occasional awed whispers. 
Shorty, too, was right ; Watkins was not his real 
name ; but as that appertained to an honourable, 
God-fearing family, it is perhaps as well that Fatty, 
after the prevailing flash mode, discarded it. 

" As dirty, as dishevelled, as despondent as his 
twelve associates in the 7x3 detention cell was 
Fatty. He had travelled all night, sitting up in 
the smoking car. According to his lament the 
United States Marshals, instead of properly ex- 
pending the money allowed for meals, had* com- 
promised matters by giving the party a quantity of 
bad whiskey and pocketing the difference. Hence 
he was almost as hungry as he was nauseated. Be- 
sides, he was on fire with rage, the sceva indignatio 
of the ancient poets. He had been kept at Ludlow 
Street Jail for more than six weeks after sentence. 
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in order that quite a gang might be brought up at 
one trip, to the pecuniary advantage of the 
Marshals ; and not one second of it would go on his 
good time. What did I think of that ? Wouldn't 
I write to the President for him ? Wasn't it strange 
that the people did not rise in their might against 
the emissaries of the law? The sentence itself, he 
admitted, was a mere two-penny bit of eighteen 
months, the vexatious consequence of a trivial 
break in negotiations with an old Poppy-guy from 
the West regarding green goods. It would be 
over soon, of course, but it did so interfere with a 
man's business, besides injuring his commercial 
reputation. * And, oh, Lord ! * he moaned, * three 
months ago I was drinking fizz at Del's with a 
thousand cold plunks in my. clothes. Say, have 
you got any chewin* ? * 

" I slipped Fatty Watkins a plug, which, after a 
vigourous gnaw on one corner, he passed around to 
his companions. Immediately a peace, which 
would pass any ordinary understanding, smoothed 
the wrinkles from his brow and settled on the faces 
of the gang ; and there was not even a responsive 
mutter of profanity as the day watchman unlocked 
the grating and ushered the men into the bathroom 
with a * Come, git along there, you fellers.' 

" It didn't take Fatty long to adapt himself to 
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the routine. He knew it all too well. In a day's 
time he was slouching in and out and shirking his 
work as if to the manner born. The prison authori- 
ties had not welcomed him back with much con- 
sideration. He had been impertinent, it seemed, 
the last time he went out, rehearsing his wrongs in 
the office, until ejected with a kick, regarding the 
quality of the suit of clothes which he had received 
from a paternal government. It may be said in 
passing, that as the date of his departure was in the 
middle of winter, and you could shoot peas through 
the aforesaid raiment without taking a long breath, 
Fatty's strictures were justifiable enough to be 
remembered. 

" Hence Fatty, after receiving a prison outfit 
which was far from new or clean, had been set at 
work at a machine in the tailor shop and assigned 
to a one-half interest in a cell on the third tier, 
where the dampness from the flagging mingled 
most effectively with the noisome odours from the 
roof. It was said by one of the instructors in the 
tailor shop that Fatty spoiled more sets of overalls 
during this last term than any three prisoners. He 
was continually being stood under the stairs with 
his face to the wall for such ineptness ; but, as he 
could sleep in such a posture, with one eye open all 
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the while, it is probable that the punishment had 
no deterrent influence. 

** Fatty's partner in the mephitic cell was a young 
thief from Canada, who, if he hasn't been hanged 
since, ought to believe in a special providence. He 
was wont to laugh at Fatty and call him soft ; for 
he, on his part, had no illusions. He proposed to 
take what he could get, and let him who interfered 
look out. When his term expired he went out as 
desperate, as ravenous as a hungry tiger. In a few 
days there came a letter from him to Fatty, written 
at New York in a wildly exultant mood. He had 
* copped a hot, fat poke, though he had to cut the 
guy to break away ; ' which, being translated, meant 
that he had been detected while picking a pocket, 
and had only escaped with his rich booty by stab- 
bing his victim. And so he passed on to his doom. 

" Now Fatty always showed the effects of his 
early training. He was garrulous, even as a pump, 
yet never disdainful of the aid of those meek hand- 
maidens, sentiment, morality and religion. At first, 
his thoughts dwelt much on home, the cozy flat up 
in Harlem, so lavishly furnished on the instalment 
plan, and the dear, brave little woman who was so 
true to him. * You ought to just see how useful she 
was to me in my business,* he would say. * Why, 
when I went out on the road she would attend to the 
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mail and direct circulars, and once, when I was laid 
up with the rheumatism * — here Fatty gave a singu- 
lar sort of shudder — * bless me, if she didn't meet 
a hayseed guy and do him up as slick as the slick- 
est thing that ever came out of Bridgeport. And 
Bridgeport, you know,' added Fatty impressively, 
* is where the old man himself used to hang out.' 

" In a few days evidence of wifely regard arrived 
in the shape of as full an assortment of canned 
goods as one can read of in an elevated road adver 
tisement, which Fatty doled out generously to the 
gallery. * Poor devils,' he reflected, * no wonder 
they have gone wrong, they have no knowledge of 
true domestic joys.' His wicked cellmate took his 
full quota of the comestibles ; but winked as he re- 
marked to me : ' I'm bettin* she don't last three 
months.' 

" I think it was just within this period when one 
night, between seven and nine o'clock, as I came along 
the gallery I saw Fatty lying on his bunk with his 
face in his hands. He glanced up for a second, mur- 
mured * She's shook me,' and spoke no more, but his 
unwonted silence was so eloquent that I knew at 
once that the brave little woman had gone, if not 
with a handsomer, at least with a more available, 
man. The very next day, however. Fatty told me 
that he guessed * she went back to Jim,' and then 
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asked my advice as to whether he could be arrested 
on his hberation for having given to his lawyer a 
bill of sale of that instalment furniture. He also 
made some flippant remark about the sufficiency of 
fish in the sea, which, if not altogether irrelevant, 
was too unworthy of him to be recorded. 

" I used often to wonder why Fatty was so anxious 
to get any old magazine or newspaper. He never 
seemed to read, that is for the pleasure of reading, 
but would sit for hours jotting down names on 
scraps of brown paper, filched from the shop, with 
the butt of a marking pencil. Finally he told me. 
* Why, Fm making a list of addresses for my circu- 
lars,* he exclaimed, * and I want no name that isn*t 
beyond reproach. Say, do you know why green 
goods have such an attraction for our best citizens ? 
That's easy. Human nature is much the same the 
world over ; but crooks are too fly for any such old 
game. Yes; FU send out 20,000 circulars before 
I'm out a week to what you may call the rural bon 
ton. They'll average about one paying sucker a 
thousand.' 

" Then Fatty bemoaned, with Old Testament male- 
dictions, the cruel wrong he had suffered in the 
breaking up of his business. * I had things down 
so fine,' he continued, * you may say that I ran 
everything from around the evening lamp. I met 
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the confiding come-ons up at Hartford or over in 
Jersey City, and before one had had a chance to ex- 
amine the contents of the brand-new satchel I had 
given him with a catch that was hard for a nervous 
man to open, I was back with his roll in the bosom 
of my family. The neighbours all thought I was a 
travelling salesman. Why, the clergyman around 
the corner called on us one day, and you just ought 
to have seen the little girl dust to get the beer 
bottles out of the way. But I made a mistake not 
to give up. The gang that stood in with Head- 
quarters were sore on me and they kicked. They 
said there was no sense in their paying for protection 
while I got it for nothing and the cream of the busi- 
ness to boot. So the word went out for me to be 
pinched. Well it's enough to make a man stop try- 
ing to be a gentleman.' 

" Fatty was a stout advocate of the morality of 
bis calling. 'We green goods men," he would 
maintain, * are public benefactors. We guard the 
United States Treasury. What is it that the men 
want to do with whom we deal ? They want to 
shove the queer, that's what they want, to debase 
the currency of the realm. Now, we take their good 
money from them and render them harmless, besides 
teaching them that there is nothing dead easy about 
the way of the transgressor. Why, if it wasn't for 
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us the Secret Service would have to be doubled up 
every six months. Respectable ? I should say so ! 
Look at the brokers : they give their customers 
nothing but experience, while we throw in R. E. 
Morse for good measure. 

" * I never stole but once,* said Fatty, one day, in 
a reminiscent mood. The story, Colonel, is re- 
markable enough for repetition. 

" Fatty, it seems, had run away from home, as a lad 
of seventeen, simply because he was idle and vicious. 
He drifted to Toronto, and there made a precarious 
living as a billiard sharp, for he was a player of re- 
markable proficiency. One day, a dapper young 
fellow came into the saloon, and Fatty asked him 
to play. Then followed the stale process of playing 
off, betting and plucking a pigeon. But this pigeon 
did not seem to care. He paid for bets, drinks and 
games with the air of a Croesus, and was never so 
happy as when setting them up again. Finally, in a 
common state of exhilaration the pair went out for 
a drive, at the pigeon's expense, of course. The 
young fellow's joviality kept increasing as they 
drove through the country in the fresh, crisp air, 
until, in the excess of his high feeling, he stood on 
his head on the front seat of the carriage. As he 
did so a small, thin pocketbook fell unnoticed from 
his waistcoat pocket, and Fatty, yielding to a sud- 
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den temptation, picked it up and concealed it. 
The debauch came to an end in the usual way, so 
far as the pigeon was concerned, in deep and utter 
unconciousness ; but Fatty's crime kept him as sober 
as a judge. Leaving his victim at a road house, he 
hurried back to town, and in the privacy of his room, 
examined his booty. There was $5,000 in new bills, 
Colonel, in that little case. 

" * I was never so frightened in my life,' con- 
tinued Fatty. * I lost no time in getting out of 
town, and I didn't stop trembling until I was in a 
quiet hotel in New York. Then what do you think 
happened ? I was ashamed, I was guilt stricken, I 
swear I was. Getting the best of a fellow, working 
him, you know, was one thing, but I had robbed a 
nice young lad in cold blood of his entire fortune. 
Guess what I did : well, you'd never guess, but 
bless me, if I didn't skip back to Toronto as fast as 
the train could carry me, bound and determined to 
return the money, with the excuse that I had taken 
it for safe keeping. Now, what do you suppose I 
found when I got there, all braced up and virtuous, 
like a country parson ? The young fellow had been 
arrested himself. Why, it beat anything I had ever 
read in Dumas's works. It seems he had robbed a 
bank in Chicago, of which his father was President, 
of about fifty thousand dollars, and the rich old 
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guy had settled up and then come on with detec- 
tives and taken the boy home to be spanked and 
forgiven. The papers said that all the money had 
been recovered except about $7,000. The young 
fellow never peeped a word of his loss through me, 
and I don't believe he ever knew anything about it. 
You can just bet that it didn't take me long to get 
one of the $1,000 bills changed and to feel like my- 
self again.' 

" Here Fatty entered into a detailed account of 
just how he acted when he felt like himself again, 
which may be summarized in the statement that in 
six weeks, when he had spent about half the 
money, a woman ran away with the other half and 
left him to his wits. I think his inevitable moral to 
this story was that virtue is its own reward, but I 
am quite unable to follow out the sinuosities of his 
reasoning. , 

" * I've followed out all kinds of con games,' said 
Fatty on another occasion. 'Those were flush 
times for bunco, and I tell you we used to reap a 
harvest waiting at the piers on West street for the 
night boats to come in. Many's the morning I've 
piped off some old duke from our town to a pal, 
giving him his history in a breath, so that he could 
pass himself off on the next corner for the nephew 
of Bank President So and So, who recognised a 
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fellow townsman, and craved his assistance in se- 
curing a capital prize he had just won in a lottery. 
You remember old Smith, the blast-furnace man ' 
— Smith wasn't that gentleman's name, of course, 
which is still too highly rated in Dun's for any such 
chance reference. * Well, we worked a check for 
$3,500 out of him once, and though he got onto our 
game and had time to stop payment when he got 
home, he was too square to do so. Say, there was a 
strike at the works within the next three months, 
he cut down wages so savagely. And there was my 
Uncle Jones, the contractor ; why a pal of mine 
gave him so much ancient family history between 
Cortlandt street and the Astor House that it's a 
wonder the old codger didn't make his will in his 
favour right then and there. As it was, he coughed 
up all he had in his clothes in trying for a prize in 
our great benevolent drawing. Oh, those were flush 
days, surely : but the newspapers hurt us. Don't 
you think that we suffer in this country from the 
license of the press ? ' 

" Fatty had been a traveller in his time. For years 
he lived on the cars, now running out of Buffalo, 
and now out of Chicago, for a trip of a few hundred 
miles and return. Strictly business, too, were these 
trips — business that required a cool, skilful partner, 
with plenty of nerve, a keen insight for human 
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nature, and a deft hand. In the flush, easy-going 
days after the war, when conductors had their own 
private ways of gaining a competence, and stood in 
with the boys out of sympathy, and before such a 
personage as a railway detective had ever been 
heard of, Fatty worked the roads as a card sharp. 
Then the trains to and from the Western shipping 
points were packed with bluff, hearty drovers, 
ranchman and miners, with bulging wallets, men 
who didn't mind backing their luck, and who were 
insistent of faith in that most fallacious adage, see- 
ing is believing. There was nothing Fatty couldn't 
do with a pack of cards except play honestly. Why, 
he even cheated himself while showing me some 
favourite methods of cheating. Under his careless 
manipulations aces and trumps marshalled them- 
selves like trained infantry. It really seemed as if 
he might have disdained such mechanical devices 
as holdouts under the table, under his knee, up his 
sleeve and in his shirt front ; but, as he explained, 
he liked to have something to fall back on. Had 
one of his victims given him a sound shaking he 
would have shed decks like a steam paper mill. 

" * But we were rarely suspected,' said Fatty, * and 
when we were it was the other side that got the 
drubbing for the trainmen always pitched in for us. 
You see we were so blamed high toned and free 
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with our money that it was a real pleasure for any 
one except a regular dub to lose to us. We weren't 
hogs, either, like the shell men, for instance ; we 
took chances — sometimes. Say, don't you ever 
try your luck with those fellows. There isn't an 
earthly show. The pea is never under the shell. 
It's in the bloke's hand. See ? ' And rolling up a 
little pellet of paper, Fatty threw it on his bunk, 
caught it up and palmed it with a dexterity that 
argued that in an emergency he might have been a 
bloke himself. 

" * Those good old times have gone, never to re- 
turn,' sighed Fatty. * The conductors were too 
greedy. The roads had to watch them, and when 
we didn't fatten up the detectives with all our profits, 
they turned us down. Say, don't you think that 
corporate aggression will be the next great issue in 
this country ? Besides, the banks were against us. 
They got people out of the way of carrying ready 
money. Now, what's the use of rubbing up against 
a man who has a ticket, a draft on New York and 
only fifty cents in dough for spending money? I'm 
opposed to the banks, every time, I am. Give 
us Government issues, I say, and plenty of them. 
You won't find an old-time game sport who isn't a 
greenbacker; no, not one.* 

" Fatty's travels had not been confined to his 
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native land. He had been abroad several times work- 
ing the * long con ' in London. This test of a slick 
confidence man, Colonel, is too intricate for detailed 
description. It requires the assistance of a con- 
federate, who poses as an English capitalist. The 
principal, who has just returned from a life spent in 
America, aged, without family or friends, and im- 
mensely wealthy, wishes to endow some charitable 
institution in the land of his birth before he dies. 
In the negotiations which follow he intrusts a large 
sum of money to the confederate as evidence of his 
good faith, and then with a caution which is affect- 
ing in its simplicity demands that the eminent 
gentlemen, who have become interested in the 
great benefaction, shall give similar proof of their 
confidence in him. The sequel is soon revealed 
when the principal and confederate skip to parts 
unknown. 

" Of course, in every long life of adventure, there 
must come reverses. Indeed, the more I recall, the 
more certain I am that fully half of the thirty years 
of Fatty's career must have been spent under duress. 
In no other way could he have obtained his won- 
derful knowledge of men and things, i. e., of crim- 
inals and prisons. Even the ' long con ' failed him 
once, and he landed in an English jail, to the grind- 
ing of his teeth whenever he happened to mention 
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the incident. ' That's where I got my rheumatism/ 
he would growl ; ' working up to my knees in the 
mud, building docks/ 

" This frequent reference to rheumatism, together 
with the bitterness with which he regretted the 
past, made me think that Fatty sometimes sus- 
pected that he was becoming aged and superannu- 
ated. Such a suspicion on his part would have 
been well founded, for the young crooks were wont 
to jeer at him behind his back and call him a back 
number. There was a conservatism about him 
which denoted settled habit. He was dogmatic of 
assertion and prone to a dignity which set some- 
what ridiculously on his bulging figure, with its 
tight, short, ill-fitting, prison clothes. This obesity 
of his, too, would be recognised by any criminolo- 
gist as a sign of degeneracy. When an old convict 
begins to put on a flabby fat, which shows oily and 
yellow through his skin, look out. It seems as if 
the vile air, the coarse, insufficient food, the lack of 
exercise, the extremes of heat and cold have at 
length upset his physical equilibrium and are cor- 
rupting his blood. There is a prison rheumatism 
which then comes to such a man, and is the fore- 
runner of a gangrenous affection. I must, therefore, 
confess that I was not greatly surprised one day 
when I encountered Fatty hobbling up and down 
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the flagging with a great carpet slipper on his 
bandaged right foot. 

" * Tm up to the doctor at last,* he cried, joy- 
ously. * This thing will last my bit out, you see 
if it doesn't.' 

" Fatty was wrong in his surmise. It was the 
following Sunday afternoon that the men stood 
gaping through the gratings of their cells, as four 
hallmen bore poor Fatty up to the hospital on a 
litter. An hour later there were strange steps on 
the flagging ; the doctor, with two unknown men, 
hurried through and each of the unknowns bore 
with him an ominous looking case. Soon the scent 
of ether, faint at first and then sickening, circled 
through the prison hall. A voice sang out from 
one of the galleries : * Say, they ain't doing a t'ing 
to Fatty.* That evening Shorty, the head hallman, 
went his rounds consequential with tidings : * they 
lopped off Fatty's right kicker above the knee,' 
he said ; ' that's straight.' 

" In a few days the prison authorities, who had 
become oblivious to Fatty's former shortcomings, 
gave me permission to visit him. He lay on a 
little white cot in a corner of the hospital ward, 
which a curtain drawn across the angle made some- 
what private and cozy. 

*** I used to know a peg-legged crook,' he began, 
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* 

stretching out his hand with the old-time pragmatic 
expression on his face, * who hadn't his equal at his 
graft.* 

" But this was all he said, Colonel, and in a 
moment he looked away with a tremble of the lips. 
If this denoted a comprehension of the truth, with 
anguish, fear and remorse, it was the only indication 
of such feelings that Fatty gave. I may say right 
here that I have seen many convicts die, and they 
have, one and all, passed away as peacefully as a 
baby. Perhaps the one lesson they learn through 
experience is endurance. 

" Fatty continued both patient and silent. Often 
he never spoke while I sat beside him, though he 
looked wistfully at me, and Jake, the hospital 
steward, told me that he watched the clock for an 
hour before my coming and grew wofully restless if I 
was late. One day he gave me a roll of the familiar 
brown wrapping paper. It contained a series of 
rules for the preservation of health while in prison 
and a vocabulary of flash slang. I am sure that 
he intended this as a testamentary offering. 

" Fatty amused himself, for the most part, with a 
pack of cards on the table by the side of his cot. 
He studied out more varieties of solitaire than 
Napoleon' ever dreamed of while on St. Helena. 
It pleased him, too, to lay out a dead-sure poker or 
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euchre hand against my coming, and then to show 
me through two or three deft moves how *no 
good ' it was. At first he continued to search the 
newspapers for the names of customers, but soon 
desisted through a realisation, I think, that he had 
definitely retired from business. 

" I remember well the last afternoon I went up 
the narrow, winding stairs from the barber shop to 
the hospital. The sun shone glaringly through the 
tall, uncurtained windows, tracing bars on walls and 
ceilings as if to accentuate the futility of escape. 
Strapped on a cot in the middle of the room in the 
first stages of delirium tremens lay a giant negro, as 
naked as he was born. Now he burst out with a 
wild sailor's song ; now he called down all sorts of 
barbaric maledictions, but no one heeded him. 
At one side the convalescents were gathered over a 
game of backgammon. In a casement stood a con- 
sumptive boy looking out to the distant hills, 
whence would come no help for him. 

" I went into the little side room, which apper- 
tained to Jake, the hospital steward, as a perquisite 
of his office. That worthy was engrossed with 
making a Welsh rabbit for himself over a gas stove 
out of the cheese which a poor Italian woman had 
brought that morning for the counterfeiter who was 
down with the mumps. 
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" ' How's Fatty ? ' I asked. 

" ' He let a beef out of him a little while ago,' was 
the reply ; * but I guess he's all right.* 

" I crossed over the room and went behind the 
screen. There lay Fatty, dead, in his little, white 
cot, with a trick hand spread out on the table 
beside him." 

The five o'clock whistle was just sounding the 
return from the shops as Coolson concluded. The 
old Colonel stretched out his hand, as he rose to go. 
" Thank you," he said, " for your vivid sketch of 
life in this place ; somehow it makes it all less 
shadowy to me. Believe, too, that I am able to dif- 
ferentiate between your character, straight, true 
and superior to persecutions as I know it is, and 
such an intermingling of the vicious and the good 
natured as typifies the ordinary criminal. If hap- 
pier days ever come, I shall be glad to count you as 
a friend. Good night and good bye." 

Low in his mind was the old Colonel, when, early 
the next morning, he heard first the creak of a grat- 
ing and then light, buoyant steps on the gallery, 
and realised that Coolson, in prison parlance, had 
" gone out ; " but he tried to drive away all un- 
worthy emotions by reiterating to himself : " I'm 
glad of it ; he's a fine fellow and as innocent as I 
am. 
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While he was making sad work of his breakfast, 
in the cold and gloom and stench, a short, thick-set 
convict, with a rectangular mouth and tiny, roguish 
eyes, stopped in front of the cell, easily balancing a 
tray of tins. " Have yer heerd the latest. Colonel," 
he asked, " about that snoozer Coolson ? " 

" Only that he left the institution this morning," 
replied the Colonel, dignifiedly. 

"Not for long. Colonel; he was pinched jest as 
he stepped outside the office dure.** 

" Pinched in the office door,** repeated the won- 
dering Colonel ; " was he injured ? *' 

" Lord, Colonel, are yer that innercent yer don*t 
know that pinched means arrested. The deteca- 
tives laid low for him with anudder bigamy indict- 
ment.*' 

" Is it possible, is it possible ? ** murmured the 
poor Colonel. 

" Not only possible, but highly prob*bIe, Colonel,** 
returned the other ; " that ere Coolson was a 
rig*Iar Don Wan in his day, with a wife in ivery 
country town in the hull state. And if they all 
prossercute, as I hear tell they*ve formed a sorter 
syndicat* to do, he*ll have to be a cintinarian, that 
he will, to git square with the law.** 

" And who are you, pray ? ** asked the Colonel. 

" I'm Shorty, the head hallman, at your sarvice, 
Sir." 



CHAPTER III. 

One morning a few weeks after the old Colonel's 
term of imprisonment began he halted Shorty, the 
head hallman, who was hurrying along the gallery, 
bare-footed, with pail and scrubbing brushes in his 
hands. 

" Is it possible. Shorty,*' he asked, " that I hear 
a little bird, a canary, singing in this place ; or is it 
only one of a hundred phantasms that have nearly 
driven me mad?" 

"Sure it's a canary. Colonel," replied Shorty, 
laying down the tools of his office, and leaning up 
against the rail with evident desire to talk ; " your 
nut is sound on that p'int, all right. The burd's 
in C 42, jest above you, you know, your present ad- 
dress bein' D 42, and it belongs to a Dago named 
Pozzi, who's welcome to it for all of me." 

" What's the man in for, and how long has he 
got?" asked the old Colonel, basely yielding to 
chronic prison curiosity. 

" He's doin' a twelve-year bit for shovin' the 
queer, counterfeitin' you know, and has been here 
jest about seven year. Let me see, take off one 
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year for the fust four year, and then five mont' 
for each year thereafter. Forty and twelve make a 
commutatun of fifty-two mont*. Yes, that's it, 
he's got about eight mont' more, allowin' him his 
good time, which I guess the warden won't take 
away from him arter all. You must hev' seen him, 
Colonel, a dark complected man, with only one eye, 
and a scar down the side of his face ; he helps pack 
in the tailor shop when he feels like it, and never 
marches in line ; follers up arterwards, you know, 
like as if he was takin' a stroll for his healt'." 

" How is it that he is treated with such consid- 
eration?" asked the Colonel, again yielding to a 
prison habit, that of jealousy. 

" He's a bad man. Colonel," explained Shorty ; 
"the toughest mug in this 'ere soup-house, and 
they're all afeard of him, the screws, and even the 
warden hisself. Why, when he fust came, it was 
nothin' but one continooal scrap ; he wouldn't say 
nothin' but cuss ; he wouldn't do nothin' but tear 
hisself and anny one that came near him. They 
ball and chained him, they dungeoned him, they 
bread and watered him ; but 'twas no use. He'd 
make a knife out of a tin-cup or a bucket handle, 
and then it was look out for yer fift' rib. Finally, 
seein* as how he had sech a long bit, and the only 
way to cure him was to kill him, they concluded to 
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let him go his own gait so long as he didn't per- 
sume on the indulgence. And he never has ; he 
minds his own business, and there's no one so 
owdacious as to try to mind it for him. He's got 
money in the office, and he's fixed up his cell grand, 
with carpet and a camp chair and a big head light 
of a lamp, over which he cooks the queerest lot of 
messes you ever smelt. My, sometimes your head 
will turn with the garlic. Y'oughter take a run up 
there some evening. Colonel, when you've got the 
privilege of the hall and give him a buzz. His 
place's a bang-up sight, and he might be friendly to 
you, seein' as how you're one of the aristocricy. 
But he's a tough mug, and they wouldn't dock him 
for his good time, no, not if the gineral government 
coughed up ten times the thirty cents a day it pays 
for his boord." 

"And such a wretch as. that," exclaimed the 
Colonel, " has a little innocent bird as a pet." 

" Sure, Colonel, he's the only man in the place 
that would keep the burd. Don't you know that 
canaries is unlucky? Not but that it's a pritty 
sight to see the creatur' a-settin' on his shoulder 
and a-peckin' away at his ear. It ain't in no cage, 
needer, but you couldn't coax it away with a cargo 
of hempseed, if you had the nerve to try. You can't 
most always tell. Colonel, about these tough mugs. 
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It seems as if they'd got to love someth'n* or nud- 
der, even if they do hoodoo themselves by the 
operatun. I onct knew a Hfe man— he scoffed his 
woman with a razzor— that mourned hisself into 
consumption because they took away his pet rat.** 
And Shorty, with a side glance at the office door, 
which was just opening, picked up the utensils and 
hurried to his work. That evening just before the 
gong sounded for lights out and while the Colonel 
was trying to compose his mind by reading, he no- 
ticed a dark object swing to and fro before the door 
of his quarters. Reaching out, he discovered a 
package which had been let down by a string from 
the tier above. The contents proved to be a bottle 
of fine Italian prunes, and a scrawl on the wrapper, 
" From Pozzi, Delancey street,*' instantly identified 
the donor with Shorty's " tough mug.** It did 
more, indeed ; it aroused the Colonel's recollection. 
" Pozzi, Delancey street,** he mused ; " let me see ; 
I ought to know that name. Why, yes, years ago, 
Pozzi and — and Gardini, that's right, had an ac- 
count in our bank, no, in the savings institution, 
subject to the order of either. Nearly $3,000, too, 
when it was closed out. Now what else was there ? 
Haven*t I heard that this Gardini turned State's 
evidence against Pozzi when he was tried ? Wasn't 
there a woman in the case ? Ah, well, I don't 
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know, I don't care. What difference does it all 
make ? ** 

It happened in the following week that the night 
watchman was a fat keeper who, by reason of grat- 
uities received and expected, was friendly to the 
Colonel ; so about seven o'clock he waddled along 
gallery D, unlocked cell 42, and told the old man 
that he might ease his legs for a couple of hours in 
the hall. Mindful of the obligations of courtesy, 
the Colonel mounted the winding iron stairs and 
hurried along the narrow wooden passage until he 
stopped before C 42. 

The view through the bars which met the Col- 
oneFs gaze was somewhat different from that of 
the other cells on the tier. A large lamp with a 
reflector behind it gave a glaring light. Its chim- 
ney, a collection of broken bits ingeniously held in 
place with twisted wire, supported, on two metal 
cross-pieces, a saucepan in which probably one of 
the most noxious of the messes to which Shorty 
had referred was stewing. There was no iron 
double-bunker, but in its stead a canvas hammock 
folded with a hook in the corner. This absence 
enhanced the size of the tiny room, an effect also 
produced by the walls and ceiling, which had been 
painted light blue and orange. At the rear end was 
a table skilfully constructed from a fruit crate and 
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covered with a crimson cloth, and over this was a 
shelf bearing various tin boxes and bottles of 
foreign appearance, suggesting maccaroni and olive 
oil. Above, on a small black-board, had been 
chalked the numbers 2,580-243, evidently a record 
of days passed and days to come. 

Pozzi, the Italian counterfeiter, was sitting in his 
camp chair, with a paper shield over his one eye. 
On his shoulder perched the little bird in high con- 
tent, oblivious of the contrast between his bright 
hues and the sullen, jaundiced face. The man's 
shirt was open at the neck, and his sleeves were 
rolled up ; and the Colonel noticed that there was 
a great bullet hole, in his chest and that his 
forearms were crossed and recrossed with ghastly 
white scars. His whole appearance denoted dull, 
heavy resolution, the immobility of evil, as that 
of the little bird might well bring to mind the fact 
that innocence has wings superior to its environ- 
ments. 

At the sound of the footsteps Pozzi raised his 
head in a slow ominous way and looked out from 
under the shield. Then he sprang to his feet and 
came close to the bars, with the little bird hopping 
from one shoulder to the other. 

" My Colonel," he cried eagerly ; ** es eet still 
there, ze cash, ze mon, in ze bank, at eenterest ? " 
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"Why, no," replied the Colonel. **As I rec- 
oUect it, your man — what do you call him ? Gar- 
dini drew it out long ago." 

" Ah ! " fairly screamed Pozzi. " Ze scoundrel ! 
Ze robbaire ! Ze villain ! He tak my wife, sposa 
mia, Colonel. He lie before ze judge, and bury me 
here, here, here ! He break his promeese, he rob 
me. Mark my worts, Colonel, I vill feex Gardini, 
assassin, sorcerer, jettatore that he ees ! I will feex 
2at Calabrian brigand ! " 

" Hist ! Hist ! " came from below, that peculiar 
prison warning used alike by watchman and ward. 
" Stow that chatter with the Dago,** called up the 
fat keeper. " Do you want the old man to come 
down on you like a thousand of bricks ? *' And the 
Colonel hurried away, bearing with him a singularly 
disquieting vision of a man shaken and torn by 
passion, with lip bleeding and eye flashing like a 
poniard, while the canary on his shoulder poured 
forth an ecstasy of song. 

It was with more than his usual interest in such 
intelligence that the Colonel in the following month 
read in a local newspaper, considerately smuggled 
in to him by the fat keeper, that among the New 
York prisoners sentenced by a recent term of the 
United States Court and soon to arrive at the 
institution was one Gardini, an Italian counterfeiter. 
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A few mornings later Shorty himself brought con- 
firmation that this was Pozzi*s former partner and 
present enemy in these words : — 

" Things is comin' up a-bilin* sure, Colonel," he 
began. "Now, who d'ye suppose is waitin' his 
turn down in the barber shop to git into trim for a 
five-year bit, but a fat little Dago named Gardini, 
the idintical cuss that turned old Pozzy down on 
the last job, and then skipped the tra-la-loo with 
the Irish gal he had for a wife. I heerd the mar- 
shal tellin* the deputy about it, and when I got a 
chanct I axed the bloke how it was, and he grinned 
like a chimpanzy, and said, says he, 'Living or 
dead I kin git away with that peasant of a Pozzy, 
And jest tell him for me,' he went on, a-blinkin' 
with his bright little eyes, * that if he ain't mighty 
keerful, with one glanct Fll put an ager on him 
that'll shake his teet' out.' Now, what do you sup- 
pose he meant by that. Colonel?" 

" Oh, some Latin braggadocio," said the Colonel 
carelessly. 

" P'r'aps it was all brag and the rist of it," re- 
flected Shorty; "but he's the freshest thing that 
ever mounted the stripes in the last twinty year, off 
and on, to my certing knowledge. Ye'd think to 
see him a-smirkin' and a-strokin* his fat sides that 
he was puttin' on widdin* garmints instid of dis- 
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figurin* hisseif for the next forty-three mont's. 
And that ain't; all. Colonel, needer. • No livin' man 
in his senses would have sent sech a suicide message 
to old Pozzy, unless he kin make his words good in 
some myster'us, soopernateral way." 

The Colonel, being a man of peace in his latter 
days, felt himself constrained to venture to suggest 
to the warden, the next time that functionary saw 
fit to speak with him, that it might be prudent to 
keep Pozzi and Gardini apart as far as it was prac- 
ticable. The warden, having a keen appreciation of 
his early experiences with Pozzi, took the hint in 
good part, with the result that Gardini was assigned 
to a cell in the north wing and to work in the shoe 
shop, a disposition which rendered it almost impos- 
sible for him to meet his enemy face to face. 

"The little fat Dago,** as Gardini was generally 
called, soon became a great favourite. He was mis- 
chievous, light-hearted, and conscienceless ; he was 
lavish with the few luxuries which the rules permit- 
ted him to purchase through the deputy ; he dis- 
played on all occasions, which caution would allow, 
exceptional powers of imitation, a gift dear to the 
convict heart. Evidently he had made up his mind 
to make the best of circumstances. He wore all 
the clothing he could beg, borrow and steal and 
thus kept warm. He worked not at all, bribing his 
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associates to do his tasks for him. When in his 
cell he either slept or ate, and he did both heartily. 
The old-timers looked with admiration to see him 
" puttin* on flesh," and boasted that he was taking 
his bit like a man. Above all, he expressed the ut- 
most contempt for the dread in which Pozzi was 
held, and when he saw him at Sunday service 
would droop his eyelid in ridicule of his misfortune, 
and mock at him with thrust-out tongue. 

Pozzi's appearance accentuated the effect of this 
audacity, for day by day the elder Italian grew 
more surly and forbidding. Keeper and kept alike 
shunned him, and he slouched back and forth, 
muttering to himself, a pariah among pariahs, ab- 
solutely isolated by his innate repellant forces, 
were it not for the companionship of his little 
bird. And this intimacy was regarded as strange 
and uncanny by the men generally. As Shorty 
had said, canaries were unlucky ; and old lags shook 
their heads knowingly and predicted that though 
Pozzi's time was short, he might croak yet. 

Inevitably prison gossip, hungry and unappeas- 
able, took up the case between Pozzi and Gardini. 
It was whispered that though the former had been 
grievously wronged, he stood in actual fear of the 
other. What was the reason for such a startling 
change? What could it be? Gardini had put a 
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spell on him, of course ! Ask Shorty what message 
the little Dago had sent the very day he came in ! 
Any one at all acquainted with the workings of the 
convict mind can readily imagine how such a story 
grew upon repetition. It appealed to an almost 
universal superstition, the settled, unreasoning be- 
lief in marvels and spells. Then, too, an Italian, 
who through timidity and gentleness had not at 
once become a butt, might well be vested with 
abnormal powers. He was a " f urrener," an ex- 
planation in itself for all sorts of oddities, one who 
talked an outlandish gibberish, and ate evil-smelling 
messes and came from a country where, as it was well 
known, there were miracles and visions, and men 
wasted away with unknown diseases and some- 
times were turned into wolves and sometimes had 
shapeless things beckon to them at night and drag 
them away. Little wonder that the current com- 
ment was that " Gardini knew his book," and that 
" Pozzi didn't have no earthly show agin* him." 

Shorty was not at all backward in revealing 
" what message the little Dago had sent the very 
day he came in," for Shorty's faith in the marvel- 
lous could remove mountains of reason. He had 
lost no time in communicating Gardini's defiant 
words to Pozzi, and the manner in which they bad 
been received had doubled his amazement« 4 
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" Blast me/* he said to the Colonel, and to every 
other man he came across in the performance of 
his duty, " blast me if old Pozzi ain't turnin* white- 
livered. Talk about havin* the clger? Why, he 
shook like a tin of soup on a tray when I said, says 
I, * Livin* or dead he kin do yez.' " 

The old Colonel thought little of all this non- 
sense, and yet at night when he would hear the 
canary trilling above his head he could not help 
picturing a man rent with passion, with bitten lips 
and scorching eye, pacing to and fro, with the tiny 
creature perched on his shoulder. 

Meanwhile, one by one, the days were marked off 
on Pozzi*s calendar, and winter, the season of his 
liberation, was at hand. Then came a welcome 
break in the dull, dragging monotony. It was an- 
nounced that some pious church folks were prepar- 
ing to give a grand concert in the chapel. Not 
only would they furnish music, both vocal and in- 
strumental, but the home talent would be permitted 
to contribute to the enjoyment of the occasion. 
The eventful evening came, and the men were as- 
sembled. Shorty, ever on the outlook to befriend 
one of the notables, seized the Colonel's arm and 
guided him to a seat on the side. The visitors oc- 
cupied the first part of the programme with patri- 
otic song, recitation and didactic discourses. Then 
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the chosen of the convicts, song and dance men, 
serio comics and impersonators, prouder than kings, 
each one in his proper order, advanced to the little 
platform from the right, did his turn, bowed deco- 
rously and withdrew to the left. 

Finally a fat little man, with dancing black eyes 
and dimpled cheeks all agrin, tripped lightly up the 
steps and made a queer drop bow that caught the 
audience at once. It was Gardini. He was dressed 
as an Italian immigrant, with velveteen jacket, 
green knee-breeches, ribbed hose and silver-buckled 
shoes. With comical exaggeration he swung an 
accordion high in the air, and then began to sing as 
follows : — 

I mallied me an Ilish gal, 
We have two a kid. 
One a play ze harrp, 
Ze dzzer play ze fid. 

" Gee," whispered Shorty to the Colonel, " git on 
to his laughin* in Pozzy's very face, and the woman 
he ran away with was Irish, too. Say, stand by for 
battle, murder and suddint deat*, now mark me.** 

The Colonel followed the singer's sneering glance 
to the left. Yes, there sat Pozzi, with his hands in 
his pockets and his head down, sending back the 
challenge with an upward glare of his one fiery eye. 
Could no one read, as he did, its settled deadly pur- 
pose ? The Colonel hesitated for a moment, dread- 
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ing to attract attention to himself, and then half 
rose in his place. But in that instant the tragedy 
occurred. The little Italian dropped his queer bow, 
and fairly ran off the platform. As he came bob- 
bing down the steps, Pozzi rushed upon him, and 
with marvellous rapidity plunged a file, ground 
down into a rude stilletto, into his breast again and 
again. The eyes of murderer and murdered met 
and clashed with unextinguishable hatred. 

It was a hard task to quiet hysterical visitors and 
excited men, but discipline at length had its way. 
The former were despatched to their homes, the 
latter were marched to their cells. Pozzi, all unre- 
sisting, being locked in C 42 to await the disposition 
of the officers of the law on the following day. The 
night watchmen went their rounds, trying each 
grating and warning each inmate to retire in haste 
and in silence. The gong rang, the lights dwindled, 
there was peace in the main hall, the peace of rest 
and sleep and cessation of care. 

Two o'clock struck, that hour of sickly chill and 
lowered vitality, and a screech thrilled through the 
main building. " Gardini, Gardini, Gardini ! ** 
came the cry from C 42, vibrating from flagging to 
roof in waves of fright. For an instant there was a 
hush, as the men awakened and wondered what 
evil thing had touched them; and then from A, 
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the topmost tier, rang out a shrill voice: "Gord 
A'mighty, it's the dead Dago a-ha'nting Pozzy," 
and pandemonium ensued. 

The men screamed, they tugged frantically at 
the gratings, beating the bars with their tins, they 
howled inarticulately, they blasphemed, they sang 
snatches of ribald song. High flashed the lights in 
the corridors; up the stairs and along the tiers 
glided the warden, keepers and watchmen in stock- 
ing-feet, entreating, threatening. Locks snapped 
back and gratings slammed, as men half crazed 
with superstitious fears, or half wild with mutinous 
impulses, were hurled and kicked from gallery to 
gallery and rushed pellmell into the dungeons over 
in the north wing. And through all the terrific 
ruction, the Colonel slept, smiling proudly, for in 
his dreams again he was leading that night attack, 
the forlorn hope which had cast the radiance of 
glory on the luckless Red River expedition. 

Shorty described the whole occurrence to the 
Colonel the next morning after the lines had 
marched out. " Arter we got the boys quieted 
down," he said, "and had jugged the most obstrup- 
erous in the cooler, me and the warden and the 
deputy went up to the Dago's cell. There lay 
Pozzy flat on his back on the flure, as ugly dead as 
Judas. And that ain't all. Colonel ; there was the 
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little burd laying stritched out lifeless, like a dab 
of light, on his brist. The deputy turned around, 
and he said, says he, * Here, Shorty, jest lend a 
hand, and we'll bear this thing to the batVoom ; * 
but I shot down the stairs like a house afire, and 
the rest of the night I spint with me blanket over 
me head. And as soon as this thirty day bit of 
mine is over I'll shake the dust of this jint off me 
feet, that I will, until I git me narves back. Til go 
to Albany or Cleveland or Columbus — though the 
bread is mostly sour there — or Joliet, belike. I 
never heerd of a sperret in anny one of thim places. 
No, there's no use o' talkin', Colonel. Nateral 
causes ? Nateral causes be damned ! D'ye think 
that nateral causes scared that blame burd to deat* 
at the very same time ? It may go down with you, 
bein* a man highly eddicated to believe in nothin', 
but it won't go down with me, it won't go down 
with any of the boys." 

Shorty was right ; it never did go do/wn with any 
of the boys. To this day C 42 is known as the 
haunted cell. The authorities tried reason, cajolery 
and threats alike in vain. They assured the men 
that the post-mortem revealed that Pozzi had died 
of heart disease. "How about the burd?" was 
the invariable answer. They bribed with hospital 
rations, they punished with bread and water, but 
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never could they find an occupant for C 42 who 

did not resist his fate with the energy of despair. 

Finally they abandoned the attempt and gave over 

the cell to the storekeeper ; and now blankets and 

bedquilts are piled along the blue wall and up to 

the orange ceiling of the tiny space wherein Pozzi, 

the one-eyed counterfeiter, stewed his messes, 

while the little canary, through its blithe singing, 

proclaimed that innocence has no abiding plaice 

and that purity is without bounds. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The day looked so lovely from the second gal- 
lery of the main hall of the prison, -vith the sway- 
ing trees sending fantastic shadows across the 
dawn, and a robin hopping saucily over the flower- 
beds; the contrast was so alluring of sunshine, 
crisp air and verdure, with whitewashed gloom 
and pent, acrid atmosphere, that the old Colonel 
was constrained, despite his dread of curious sight- 
seers, to avail himself of the doctor's permission to 
take an hour's exercise in the prison yard. 

Up and down the flagging by the main building 
marched the old Colonel, fifty paces this way, fifty 
paces that. On one side extended the gray stone 
structure, broken by high-grated windows ; on the 
other side, beyond the lawn, the uneven line of the 
shops, sending forth a whirr of industry, not un- 
pleasing. At one end of the walk stretched the 
prison wall, running back to the canal, with a guard, 
rifle on shoulder, standing at the angle. At the 
other end were sundry small offices, the kitchen, the . 
boiler-room, and a one-storied affair, which some 
one had told the Colonel was the shoemaker's shop. 
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But overhead, arched the blue, unconfined, limit- 
less ; and, as the old man raised his eyes, his 
thoughts, too, became free from duress. He threw 
back his shoulders and stepped out briskly and 
with a military carriage. He was far away, in both 
time and place, back in the old days, when men 
had been anxious to see him, because they had 
been anxious to do him honour. 

The sound of flat, meaningless laughter brought 
a quick end to pleasant revery. Down by the 
doorway of the furthest shop was a mass of bright 
colours. Evidently a party of visitors were about 
to return to the main building. In another mo- 
ment they would notice him, the one grotesque 
figure in the yard. In another moment, they would 
point and question, as heedless of his agony, as if it 
were a wax form in a chamber of horrors. With 
one startled glance, the old Colonel fled precipi- 
tately, a black and gray streak, for the nearest 
doorway, and plunged headlong into the little shop 
where Donald, the shoemaker, was sewing a pair of 
shoes which he was surreptitiously making for an 
opulent Italian. 

Donald, a citizen of the nether world, was a 
character in his way. An offspring of the Man- 
chester jail and a graduate of the four English 
prisons, he had followed his wits wherever they had 
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led him, and had put a girdle of criminality around 
the world, a task, by the way, which had taken him 
forty years, for his detentions had been many. His 
speech, which at times showed traces of education, 
betrayed few native or local peculiarities ; for the 
most part it was a cosmopolitan jargon, the survival 
of the unfittest. His face was round and ruddy, 
with tiny bright eyes, having a sideways glance, and 
cunning lines around the mouth. Under any and 
all circumstances, he was good natured, an attribute 
which had often gained for him some mitigation 
\ from the bench. That this quality was generally 
deemed impudence by the prison officials made no 
difference to Donald ; he would continue to be 
good natured if he got bread and water for it. 

The man was similarly persistent in his purposes, 
which were commercial. Somewhere concealed in 
the folds of his dirty blue shirt was a leather bag, 
half filled with small coins, which in one way or an- 
other he had collected during his term. He was 
continually trading and bartering among the men. 
His sharp eyes would detect decent shoes, a gaudy 
handkerchief, or a stout pair of suspenders belong- 
ing to a newcomer, and, by hook or crook, unmoved 
by rebuff or delay, he w^ould get that particular 
article for half its value, soon to be parted with for 
twice the price paid. He was skilful at his trade, 
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which he never practised except when under duress, 
and could patch up a hopelessly bad pair of uppers, 
in a way to gladden the heart of an economical 
warden. Hence, he was retained in his office, de- 
spite repeated infractions of any and all rules, and 
to his high content ; for his freedom to pass in and 
out of the buildings and about the yard afforded 
many chances to offer and dicker. 

" Sure, this is an honour, Colonel," protested Don- 
ald, as he dusted off and tendered a three-legged ' 
stool. " I was watchin* you through the dure, and 
I said to meself that not since I was in the British 
army had I seed such a step. Not but that your 
shoes aren't a bit stiff; that off one must rub, I'm 
bettin'. How would you like, now, to give me 
fifty cints and take these gaiters ? I got them off 
peg-legged Johnnie, before the sawbonetses had their 
sport with him." 

** I shouldn't like to at all," said the Colonel. 

" Of coorse not ; you gintlemen are all alike ; 
you care more for your inside than your outside 
feelin's. You must excuse me. Colonel, it's only 
me way, you know. And what would I do, when I 
went out, if I didn't have me little bag of savin's ; 
d'ye think them folks you sprinted from would give 
up a fardin' on me behalf, except by way of reward 
for me apprehinsion ? " 
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"I'm afraid not/* said the Colonel. 

" I'm sure not," reiterated Donald. "And that's 
why, Colonel, there's nothin* in reform for an old 
lag but wind and tracks. Of coorse, it's diff'rent 
with you ; you're a one-timer instid of an old-timer. 
Gintlemen like you never come but onct ; and when 
you did come, it was the all-firedest surprise of your 
life, now, wasn't it, that sech a thing could have 
happened to the likes of you ? But even so, when 
you do go out, pardoned and all that, the recoUic- 
tion of your defalection intirely wiped away, you'll 
find you have more former friends than old ones, 
now mark me. By the way, Colonel, that necker- 
cher' you're wearin' is all coffee spots on the ends ; 
it's the rale stuff they do be givin' you, not 
bootleg like the rest of us poor devils. Now, 
what do you say to tradin' for two cottons I got off 
the laundry woman — she nipped them from the old 
man's wash — and a pair of laces for good measure ? " 

" I don't care to entertain the proposition," said . 
the Colonel somewhat austerely. 

" Of coorse you don't," agreed Donald heartily. 
" I might hev' known that the old leddy sent it to 
you in the last box. Well, sir, to continoo our 
highly divartin* conversation, as I was a-sayin' 
there ain't no future for an old-timer but a ripitition 
of his past. As soon as folks cease to fear him 
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they wonder why he don't go and die. He*s like 
them pariahs I seed in Injy ; a poor devil until he 
comes near you, and then you want to shoot him. 
And his childer? Why, you turn one of them 
loose on a respictable block, and the women shoo 
in their little uns as if the pistilince that walketh 
be noonday had jest reached the karner below. 
And that reminds me, Colonel, speakin* of respic- 
table quarters, what would you say to givin* me 
fifteen cints for a plugged twenty-five cint piece ? *' 
" I should say, no,** said the Colonel. 

Of coorse you would,** Donald went on affably. 
I forgot you had retired from the bankin' business 
on a *ansome competincy. Now, Colonel, between 
you and me, I don*t blame society for not.huggin* 
every old lag to its buzzom. Not unless his hands 
was tied leastwise. But it takes big resks, it does, 
when it snubs the childer, let me tell you. There's 
somethin* in their blood that rebels when they're ill- 
treated, and when they fight back, it's for keeps. 
Set still for a while yet. Colonel, and enj'y yourself, 
and I'll tell you a case in p'int : — 

" Over in Lunnon, years ago, I used to work in 
with a likely-looking Irishman we called Sheeny 
Mike. He was about the top-notch of the light- 
fingered gentry ; a bloke that could go through a 
crowd and not leave an ivory button and then start 
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the hue and cry ag*inst some innercent party. 
Speaking of buttons, Colonel, if that stud of yours 
is gould, as I think it is, 1*11 give you a bottle of ile, 
a razor, and four packages of chewin' for it." 

" I don't care to sell,'* said the Colonel ; " it is 
one of a set, and the Deputy was kind enough to let 
me retain it.*' 

" Of coorse you don't," rejoined the amiable 
Donald ; " and it's fine you'll look the day you go 
out with the t*ree of them stuck in your bran'-new 
dickey. But to go on with Sheeny Mike. He had 
one queer thing about him. Colonel, he was clus- 
fisted ; that's how he got the name. Everything he 
prigged was melted down or hocked or sold through 
a fence, but what he did with the kine, I didn't 
know, except he didn't blow them. Some of the 
boys was cold on him ; but we kept thicker'n ever. 
It's wise to cotton to a man that's got buried swag, 
Colonel ; some day you may come acrost it. 

" Well, one Sunday, when we was in Manchester, 
he brought up the subject hisself. * Donald,' said 
he, * do you really want to know why I hang on to 
the shiners and don't throw them to the pigges in 
the mud, like the rest of you bloomink asses? 
Come now, and I'll show you.' And, blast me, 
Colonel, if he didn't lead the way into a swell church, 
up in the gallery, where we sat with half the liveried 
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sarvcnts in town stickin* up their noses at us, as if 
we were wuss than hanimated dure-mats. Say, 
Colonel, if you want a strip of carpet to make your 
bachelor quarters more invitin', IVe got jest the 
ticket over in that kamer, which you kin have for 
two bob," 

" Thank you," said the Colonel ; " but I am as 
comfortable as needs be under the circumstances." 

" Of coorse you are," assented Donald heartily : 
" it's better than you got in the army, I'm thinkin*. 
Ah, that's the ru-i-tine that gave you the narve to 
take your bit like a little man. Well, for a time, 
Colonel, I was so imprissed with the fly people, the 
bang-up women, the music, the percessions, the 
byes in white petticuts, and all that, I clean forgot 
why I was there. Say, but there was diamonds 
there, Colonel ; the hull output of the mines of 
Goldonyer, I should say. I was jest thinkin' how 
it would be for Sheeny Mike and me to raise the 
cry of * Fire ! ' and then rush down stairs, and pick 
them off gintly as the wimmen ran screaming through 
the vestibule, when he plucked my arm. * Look 
there,' he whispered. 

"There was another percession a-comin' down 
the aisle. Colonel. First, a half dozen frowsy old 
dames, with giglamps and green vails, reg'lar vine- 
gar-sweeteners ; and then, two by two, the pretti- 
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est lot of bloomin' young gals you ever see. My, 
but it was a sight to make an old man leery and a 
young man crazy. Fifty boarding-school gals, all 
in the full blush of innercence, dressed in white, 
like angels with their wings tucked in. 'There's 
a flower garden for you. Sheeny,' I said ; 'exceptin' 
the withered wegetables in front ; ' and then I 
stopped ; for there was a look in his face I had 
never seed there before, a sort of soft tremblin' as 
if he wanted to cry and didn't quite know how. 
* See that young gal in the fourth row, Donald/ 
says he, * the one with the pale face and the big 
black eyes ? That's my darter.' 

" Well, if Sheeny Mike had said that the rector 
was his mother, I couldn't have been more taken 
off my feet. It was a good thing I was a-settin', 
Colonel, rally it was. Of all the bang-up ones that 
gal was the bang-up^est. Tall and slight, like a 
poplar, with beauteous features, and t'he complex- 
ion of a pearl, you'd swear that a queen had been 
her wet-nuss. Proud ? I never seed such a haughty 
kerridge. Thinks I to meself, thinks I, * young 
woman, if you knowd what I know, you'd be doin' 
the double back flip-flap over the pews, in amaze- 
ment.' And yet, somehow, I could see a resim- 
blance to Sheeny Mike, as he had looked a moment 
before. Speakin' of likenesses, Colonel, how would 
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you like to buy an elegant album for the photter- 
graphs of your loved ones ? " 

** I have no occasion to make any such purchase," 
replied the Colonel. 

" Of coorse not," said Donald, rubbing his hands 
gleefully ; " a gintleman like you would have mina- 
toors on hivory, no doubt. Well, Sheeny Mike 
gave me another nudge. * Come on,' he said ; * let's 
dust. I don't want her to see me in any sech com- 
pany ; ' so we stumbled over the footmen's calves, 
and got by their glances of arrogance without 
freezin', and so out into the street, and back to the 
inn. * Any sech company,' I repeated. * I'll have 
you know, Mike, and your darter, too, that I'm jest 
as fly a hand at the business as you are seven days 
in the week.' * Hush,' he said, entreatin' like, 
'she doesn't know. She thinks I'm a furrin mar- 
chint. Come, I'll stand a wet foronct, and tell you 
the hull story.' 

" So, over our glasses. Colonel, he explained. It 
seemed that twenty years before. Sheeny Mike had 
been running with a handsome barmaid. He liked 
her so well that they were spliced good and reg'lar, 
and if she helped Mike in the biz, she was as straight 
as a string ; it was hands off with the swell mob. 
Well, when the babby was born, a little gal, the 
doctor he said that the missus must die. 
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" * I remember well/ said Mike, to me, with the 
tears a^runnin' down his cheeks, 'the night she 
called me to her bedside, lyin* there all white and 
weak like a broken lily. " Mike, you've been a 
good square man to me," she whispered, " and I 
loves you for it. You've got your graft, and it's not 
for the likes of me to say that you should give it 
up ; but the little one, Mike, my little tender flower, 
keep her unspotted from the world. Let her never 
know her father's crimes, nor her mother's shame ; 
and if you must keep on priggin', spend the stuff on 
her, and then some good may come from it." ' And 
then, it seems, Mike swore by all that's good and 
holy that never should the little gal know of her 
parents' peculiar livelihood, but should be brung up 
like the leddy her mother ought to have been. 
And his missus smiled and closed her eyes and 
died. 

" All this Mike told me, as we set over the drink, 
and then he said : ' So you see, Donald, why it is 
they call me Sheeny ; but never you peach a word 
of it, man, or I'^ drive a knife through your black 
heart.' Speakin' of knives, Colonel, here's a broken- 
handled one, but pure Brummagem, as you kin see 
for yourself, that I'll let you have, seein' it's for you, 
for two and six. Come, now, wadder you say ? " 
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" The one that I have is all that I require/* re- 
plied the Colonel. 

" Of coorse it is/* said Donald, with an air of 
supreme satisfaction. " There's nothin* like a good 
old friend, especially if you ever have to open it in 
your pocket. Well, Colonel, I appased Mike 
quickly enough by sayin* fust that I had no consarn 
to turn meself into a pincushion on his account, and 
sicondly, I'd go considerably out of my way to 
keep from harm so pritty a young cretur*. And I 
meant it, too, Colonel ; if I had the dispinsing 
power this earth would be a Eden, but what's the 
use of dreamin' ; it's a scramble, that's what it is, and 
the man that tries to keep his hands clean, keeps 
them impty, also. 

"Well, Colonel, Mike softened at onct. *I 
know'd you would be square, Donald,' said he ; 
* you're the only man of the push I'd hev' told ; but 
you've got imagination, and sintimental idees, that's 
what you hev'. It is a rigular flower-garden, isn't 
it,' he went on ; * for all the old sorrel-tops in the 
lead, and my gal is the sweetest of the lot. They 
don't let them sport di'monds, Donald, but did you 
mind the fineness of that white stuff she's wearin' 
and the rale old lace on it? She thinks I'm in the 
South American trade, and so do they all, a bonny- 
fide marchint prince. I've had her down to Bourne- 
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mouth every summer when the gang's on the Con- 
tinent, and I b*long to a club there and have a pew 
in church. TU marry her, Donald, to a swell. One 
of them frosty-faces told me that already there's a 
curate a-makin* eyes at her, that one with his v'ice 
in his boots, and in the white gownd ; and there'll 
be fifty thousand pund for them to go a-house- 
keepin' with, and that's what it means to be called 
Sheeny Mike.' 

" Well, Colonel, it was the next summer, and biz 
was slack, and I was down in the mouth. One day 
a newspaper reporter whom I knew, and who, wuss 
luck, know'd me, met me, and says, says he, ' Don- 
ald, what kind of a graft is Sheeny Mike workin' 
down at Bournemouth, anny way, moving in upper 
suckles, with a young dutchiss for a darter?' *I 
don't know what y'are talkin' about,' I answered as 
innercent as you please. 'There's a twinty-pund 
note in it for you,' he continooed, * and I'll protict 
you when I write it up, takin' all the risponsibility 
on meself, sayin' I copped it by accident, as I did, 
you know, excipt a few trifling details.' I was hard 
up, you see. Colonel " 

" You surely didn't betray your friend ? " ex- 
claimed the horrified Colonel. 

" Well, betray is hardly the word for it ; but if 
you had a chance to trade a few trifling details for a 
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twinty-pund note, you wouldn't be so saft as to let 
it go by, now would you ? And speakin* of trading, 
Colonel, ril give you foor books for thim suspinders." 

" Under no consideration," said the Colonel 
curtly. 

" Of coorse not," rejoined Donald, with a grate- 
ful grin ; " thim braces is prob*ly your own himpor- 
tation. Well, to gVan with me story. That fall, 
Colonel, the Manchester Daily Press, a rather flash 
sheet, given to sinsations, came out with the hull 
'orrible tale ; the life and career of Sheeny Mike, 
and his impostures on society ; a detailed account 
of the boardin* school, and how popular his darter 
was with the highest toned of the gals, a pictur' of 
the young curate and of his leddy mother, and the 
views of siveral of the leadin* citizens on the scan- 
dal ; all worked up to the queen's taste, as if the re- 
porter had been pipin' the lay for mont's, with 
nobbody to thank but his own hinginuity. 

" I may as well tell you at onct, Colonel, hqw the 
best people in Manchester treated this poor little 
ewe lamb. The old screw at the head of the school 
med a vi*lent attack on her in the chapel, and sint 
her to her room to pack up her dud.s ; with twinty- 
foor hours' grace before bag and baggage she was 
put out on the sidewalk. Many of the people sint 
for their darters at onct, lest they should be con- 
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taminated, and the curate's mother wrote a letter 
all filled with abuse, to which he added a line sayin' 
as how he was a-goin' to pray for her. I tell you, 
Colonel, whoever it was called charity a stay-to-hum*, 
know'd what he was a-talkin' about. 

" Me and Sheeny Mike was in Lunnun when the 
catastroff occurred, and he was at fust wild to go 
down and clean out the hull town, never sus- 
pecting Colonel, about those trifling details to 
which you seemed to take exciptions. But the 
more he talked and thought, the more ca*m he 
growed. * Them are good folks,' he said ; * and 
they love me darter. Surely in her distress and 
grief they'll love her more. Perhaps some of them 
will adopt her ; I'll agree to turn over the sock at 
onct, and never see her agin, that I will. I'll wait, 
Donald, until they write and tell me the bist coorse 
they've decided for the child ; but, oh, man, it will 
be hard to part with her forever.* 

" We were a-settin' alone in the tap-room of a 
quiet j'int where we hung up, with the sperrits be- 
tween us. Mike laid his arms on the table and 
his head on his arms, as if he had jest pleaded 
guilty, and I was a-turnin' of some consolin' 
words in me mind, when the dure opened, and in 
walked his darter, with her cheeks ghashly pale, 
and her two eyes shinin' and snappin' like Guy 
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Fawkes* day. ' IVe come to my own people/ she 
said ; and her v*ice rang out as proud and as clear as 
a Life Guard's trumpet ; and blast me, Colonel, if 
she didn't slip open a reddercule she wore at her 
pritty waist, and dump out afore us the watches, 
lace pins, and wallets of the hull school. Arter 
that, there was no use for Sheeny Mike to hexpos- 
tulate ; * you'll take your mother's part, my dear,' 
he said ; and away they went on a dashin' career, in 
which you can bet that young divil of a gal didn't 
take the hindermost. And so you see. Colonel," 
and here Donald's voice took a whining tone ; 
*' there's no hope for an old lag like me unless gintle- 
min of your sort who have the heart and the means 
and the understandin' give him a lift ag'inst the 
day of his goin' out. Anything, Colonel, that you 
have," snivelled the old cadger, "will be most 
wilcome " 

" I'm sure, Donald," interrupted the Colonel, 
patronizingly, his breast swelling with old time sen- 
sations ; " I am always glad to help the unfortu- 
nate. I have a small sum of money here with *' 

Alas for Donald, the shoemaker's glistening eyes, 
and eager palm ! The door burst open with a kick, 
and the warden, the old man himself, entered. 

" Go to your cell at once, and stay there," he said 
sternly to the Colonel ; ** I swear if it doesn't make 
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me resolve never to grant another privilege when 
the best of you abuse them so/' The poor Colonel, 
abashed and disillusioned, crept silently away. 
" And you, Donald," continued the warden, " I 
don't know what to do with you. Sometimes I 
think you are crazy." 

" I'm sure I am, your ahner," protested the 
shoemaker cheerily, " and I'd be the most miser- 
ablist man alive, if I thought you'd lay me calami- 
ties up ag'inst me." 
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CHAPTER V. 

For the first few months of his term, the old 
Colonel's health steadily improved. This was by 
no means an uncommon experience in prison life ; 
for the feeling that the worst has happened which 
can happen, tends to quiet nerves racked by the 
fever of anxiety. Besides, to paraphrase a familiar 
quotation, " Hope springs eternal in the convict 
breast." Even the " life-man," friendless, forgotten, 
save by those who deem his punishment inadequate, 
talks confidently of the time when he will go out, 
an impossible time, full of impossible doings, such 
as congratulations, rejoicings, health, wealth and 
happiness. In addition to these influences, the 
Colonel was stimulated by the pride of his caste : 
he would show his enemies at large and his en- 
forced associates, alike repugnant to him, that he 
was superior of circumstance, a man, integer vitcB 
scelerisque puruSy in the words of the Latin ode 
that kept recurring to him. 

But as time dragged on, the inevitable change 
came in the victory of malign environments over 
physical endurance, backed though it was by mental 
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and moral intrepidity. The old Colonel no longer 
boasted of his appetite ; though the compassionate 
cook, a sailor who had run amuck aboard ship to 
the general mutilation of the crew, sent him many 
a tid-bit, his tins went back, barely touched. No 
longer did he rush vigourously around the flagging, 
to the amazement of the hallmen, so many laps to 
the mile and so many miles to the hour ; but kept 
more and more with the gloom of " D, 42." The 
light left his naturally clear complexion, which he 
had been wont to declare would always distinguish 
him from the ordinary convict, and now, when he 
peered into the tiny glass which he had bought 
from Shorty, he was forced to admit that he, too, 
was branded with a sickly sallowness. 

The doctor, as attentive to the few, as he was 
indifferent towards the many, noticed the change 
and ordered the old man to go to the hospital. 
This, the Colonel, from the settled habit of age, 
was loath to do. He had positively become 
attached to his cell. Its care consumed many long 
hours of each day. He was used to the arrange- 
ment of his few comforts; used to thinking first 
before he turned around. Above all, there he was 
alone, removed from the sight of men, though but 
by the flimsy calico curtain of Shorty's handiwork, 
and free to sigh, to remember, to dream away the 
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indignity of facts. However, submission is a 
chronic prison condition, even with the favoured. 
The Colonel packed^up 'J^is necessary toilet articles, 
objects of ignorant awe to the rank and file, and 
passed through the bathroom, where the fat keeper 
was taking the pedigree of the last van-full, now 
standing before him in all degrees of nakedness and 
spirituous agitation. Up the narrow, winding stairs 
went the old Colonel, and as he thought how often 
other forms had descended, hurriedly borne by half- 
awake hallmen, in the dusk of early morn, to be 
hustled into the dead wagon, and jostled off to 
potter's field, his spirit quaked as it never had upon 
the battlefield. 

The room, though barren, was bright, almost glar- 
ing, with high uncurtained windows and white 
walls. On a dozen cots, old men, young men, boys, 
white and black, were dozing, thrashing, raving, 
without attracting the slightest attention, while 
along the wall, as many convalescents were read- 
ing, talking or playing checkers. 

A comely convict, portly, smooth, well-fed, wear- 
ing with distinction a loose jacket of some soft 
goods, striped indeed, but not disfigured by stripes, 
came bustling up to the Colonel, with the hearti- 
ness of a landlord towards an opulent guest. He 
introduced himself as Jake, the hospital steward. 
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reiterated his intentions of making the old man 
comfortable, and as handsel of his benevolence, 
called upon the men along the wall, in a few brisk 
directions, to oust a consumptive Italian from the 
pleasantest corner, roll up a new cot, the only 
stand and the largest rocking-chair, and rig a sheet 
as a curtain across the angle. "There," he de- 
clared, after he had contemptuously shooed the 
others away, " I know you will brace me, Colonel, 
as well as you kin, and when I go out give me a 
letter to some of your friends. On my part, I'll 
see that you gits the best of whatever I gits, and I 
generally makes out to git the best of everything." 

A slight, round-shouldered convict, with a red 
nose, and a sharp, but not unkindly expression, 
who had unceremoniously shoved through the cur- 
tain while Jake was speaking, here broke in as 
follows: "Yes, Kunnel,** he said; "you kin rely 
on Jake jest so long as youVe got anythin* that he 
kin rely on in turn. He's holdin* office for what 
there's in it, and there's nothin' so small you cud 
insult him with it. On the donation subject, he's 
fit for the ministry, he is." 

Jake, probably realising from experience, that 
truth was a mighty weapon of offence in the other's 
hand, muttered that " Smithers, the con man, was a 
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privleged charakter,** and withdrew somewhat dis- 
comfited. 

Smithers proceeded to arrange the Colonel's bed 
deftly and tack up a little shelf of his own whittling 
against the wall. He procured a chain and padlock 
and fastened the Colonel's satchel to the side of 
the cot, first testing the lock and finding it secure. 

" It's best to be caut'ous under the succumstances, 
Kunnel," he remarked with a wink of infinite mean- 
ing. 

Of Smithers, the con man, it may be said that he 
was better than his deeds. He took his criminality 
lightly, almost jocosely, retaining as part of his 
nature good humour and sympathy. He was as un- 
civilised as an Arab, born and bred with the pred- 
atory habit. As a boy of the slums, fighting oil 
starvation by selling newspapers and pilfering, as a 
lad at the House of Refuge, catching evil from his 
companions even as he might catch a contagious 
disease, as a man passed along from one penal 
institution to another, with slight intervals of 
liberty which the only training he had ever had 
caused him to abuse, he viewed life with an amused, 
indifferent philosophy, a concrete live and let live, 
which could only come to one so convinced that he 
was an irredeemable outcast that the thought of 
personal reform had not even occurred to him. All 
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his memories, all his associations, all his plans were 
criminal ; a prison was his conception of home, the 
wasteful and wanton spending of ill-gotten money 
his ideal of happiness ; while a certain loyalty to his 
pals and a repugnance for what was purely contemp- 
tible comprised his morality. 

The sight of the old banker, so strange, forlorn 
and disheartened, aroused kindly impulses within 
Smithers* breast ; so, having finished his self-imposed 
task, he drew up a stool and began his mission of 
cheer. 

"You wonders why Vm so handy to have around, 
Kunnel," said Smithers, the con man, " well. Til 
tell you. In the course of my career as a public 
charakter, it has been my good furtun* not only to 
act as valet for several of the flash push posin* as 
gents, but on one occasion to perform the duties of 
butler in a swell country house, with ekal credit to 
my head and heart, to say nothin' of my hands. 
Do I mark a sparkle of interest in your glims ; do 
you fancy that thereby hangs a tale, as the tin pan 
said of the dog in front of it, what might lessen the 
tejum of a half hour? Well, arter Fve stuffed this 
marsh-grass pillow behind your back, and drawed a 
fresh dipper of water for elocutun pupposes, FU 
strain my mem'ry a bit for your benefit ; and so, 
here goes. 
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" It was back in the seventies, Kunnel, when I 
was better lookin* than now, not havin* taken so 
many jolts in the jaw from luck, that I was frens 
with a sport you've heard me speak of, whom we 
called Gentleman George, which his real name was 
Ringgold. He struck town about the age of six- 
teen, with a fancy to be tough as his only assets, 
having run away from home up in the inter'or of 
the State, becuz his pa objected to his stayin' out 
nights a-playin bilFards. I don*t spose, Kunnel, 
there was ever a lad more carefully reared by God- 
fearin' folk, with money to burn for his eddicatun 
and every adwancement, than he ; and yet the more 
they pulled one way the more he was bound to go 
the odder, until finally he kicked the stuffin* out of 
the dashboard and tuk the bit in his teet* for good 
and all, as I jest told you. Cur'ous, ain't it, how 
diffVent life strikes a young man ? One is all full 
of ambitun and the odder equally as full of the 
devil. One wants to make a name for hisself, the 
odder wants to make a record. This one has high 
idees ; that one is a high flyer. It would seem as if 
some spirut acted as a distributin' agent at birt', 
say in* to this babby you stick to the right, and to 
that, you make tracks to the left. 

"Ten years on the turf, Kunnel, made many 
changes in Gentleman George, takin' the freshness 
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out of him like a Sahary noon, and he found it 
easier to limp than to skip over a rocky road. But 
for all his misfortunes he never wanted to go home 
agin, and when finally he got all chiselled down, as 
you might say, by experience, into a man about 
town, there wasn't a slicker article between Battery 
wall and High Bridge, no, not jest before election, 
with everything wide open. 

" I've heerd say, Kunnel, that pious folk excuse 
anny one of their number that's been off on a 
twister by pleadin' that he must break out jest so 
often. Well, it was jest the opposite in Ringgold's 
case. Ginerally, he was runnin' a bank, or playin* 
bunco, or passelin' out green goods, attendin' 
strictly to business, and as keen as a razor for takin' 
off all that was touched ; but now and agin old in- 
flooances seemed to git holt on him, and then he'd 
disappear from his us'al ha'nts, and you might see 
him drivin' down the avenoo on a drag, or handin' 
out some beaut'us creatur' from the opery with a 
japoniky in his button-hole as nateral as if it had 
growed there. Society, then, Kunnel, was Gentle- 
man George's dissipatun, and if you could see him, 
all stiff and iligent, with white choker under his 
chin and crush dicer under his arm, a-gazin' out of 
a club winder with the air of a earl, you'd swear as 
how he couldn't be the same as had lepped plum 
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into the wheel, as I onct seen him, with a gun in 
each hand, when luck was agin the bank, and an- 
nounced as how the game was closed and no chips 
redeemed. It was natur', Kunnel, that mixed him 
up so as to play eeder part, but to fall short in bot', 
makin* him han'some in appearance, and full of 
gen'rous impulses at times ; and yet agin, impat'ent 
of all legal restraints, and detarmined to take and 
to hold whatever he fancied. Fve seed the same 
sort of amolamies in animals, Kunnel ; a mild-eyed 
hoss what would buck and bite, a dog with the 
purest p'ints, that couldn't be broke, even a canary 
with the temper of a hawk ; and I do say that all 
them combinatuns have no fair show, no more*n you 
can expect a man at a hotel to walk decent when 
the porter has left a pair of miss-fits at his door for 
him. 

" Well, Kunnel, one day, arter Gentleman George 
had been under one of his social spells for some 
time, I got a line from him to come to a uptown 
hotel. There I found him, sure enough, in the 
best second-story corner set, with all the hail-boys 
at his heels. * Smithers,' says he, short and quick, 
for he was alius a man of few words, * Fve got a 
place for you as butler at Mainworthy's country 
seat,' naming a swell village on the Sound. ' I goes 
down to-night with young M^^inworthy and you 
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better show up about the same time so I can wouch 
for you, if there's anny trouble, which there won't 
be,' says he. 

" 'Do you think I'm up to it ? * I ast. 

" ' You'll do all right,' says he, ' if you keep the 
liquor out of your skin, and don't brag in the kitch- 
ing or git gay with the maids. There's your rec- 
ommend and a roll for your outfit ; old Aaron, the 
fence, will fix you out with the latest kit. And one 
word, mark me. There's nothin' to be done until I 
give the sign, no, not if the stuff is fairly throwed 
at you.' 

" * It's a butler's juty to count the silver,* says I 
with a grin. * Yes, and to account for it, too,' he 
replied sternly. ' You needn't be afeared, Smithers, 
I'm on the biggest lay you ever heerd of, and if 
you play the game right there won't be no arter- 
clap of a exposur', needer. That is,' he concluded, 
* if the young fool of a son has told me the trut* 
about his old fool of a father.' 

"Well, Kunnel, I got fitted out with unexcep- 
tunal togs, in a sole-ledder case, and down I goes 
to the country, confident of makin* a ten-strike. 
There was no trouble at all about my credentuls, 
and by dinner time I was instilled in the pantry, 
with my dress clothes on, ready to chassay around 
with the ongtrays and touch up the glasses with 
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the ruby, to say nothin* of broken pieces and heel 
taps on the side for yours truly. 

" The house, Kunnel, was scrumptus, and its in- 
mates to match. There was the old gent, a retired 
banker, like yourself, Kunnel, but without anny 
string on him, who was dewoted, one of the maids 
told me, to the science of metals and the study of 
gems. Oh, ho ! thinks I, I smells a mice. But I 
must say, Kunnel, as I looked him over, I thought 
there was a pretty sharp glance to his eye, for an 
old fool, as Ringgold called him, even if he did 
sport big, round, benivolent goggles. There was 
the darter. Miss Rachel ; a slip of a girl with blue 
eyes and flaxing hair, and a expressun as if she 
really b'lieved every one was as good as she was, if 
not better. There was old Mainworthy*s sister. 
Aunt Julia, an old maid from the twist of her hair 
to her squeakless sneaks. There was young Hor- 
ace, the son, a regUar cane-chewer, silly and fast, 
who had brought Gentleman George down to show 
the fambly a speciming of high life. And if you 
could have seen Ringgold, Kunnel, as I did that 
evenin', settin' to the right of the spinster, with his 
wavy hair all pompydure, and his complectun as 
clear and cool as a diamond with a yaller touch to 
it, you'd have picked him out as about the best 
thing of the bong-tong, and might have stared at 
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him with as simple a admiratun as did young Miss 
Rachel, a-sittin* opposit. 

" He was a good listener, was Rinqgold, kinder 
holdin* his head to one side, and lookin* at the one 
talkin' as much as to say * well, ain't you shoutin* ? * 
Onct in a while, he'd let out a * haw, haw, I should 
say so,* or somethin' of the sort, to give the odder 
a breathin' spell; but for the most part he was 
quietly takin* in all that was let out. This style 
of conversatun was nuts to the old man, and he 
run on like a phonnygraph with a dynamo behind 
it. Finaaly, arter payin* his respicts to the four 
quarters of the globe, he got down to his daily 
pursoots. 

" * Do you know annythin* about gems, Mr. 
Ringgold ? ' he ast. 

" * Haw, hum, so, so,' replied Gentleman George ; • 
and you'd think from the rap' expressun on Miss 
Rachel's face, that he'd jest knocked out Solomin 
in one round at a wise-sayin' go. 

" * Ah, I see you're more or less of a dillatanty,' 
old Mainworthy went on, * and I'm glad of it ; for 
I've got somethin' that may make even your eyes 
open. Rachel,' he continooed, takin' a little key 
off his watch-chain, * jest go up to the Buhl cabinet 
and fetch down the big black pearl.' ' Euchre ! • 
thoughts I. 
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" Out tripped the young girl, as pretty a Shebe 
as ever did stunts for the gods, and soon kem back 
with a case in her hand. I glanct over the old 
man's shoulder as he opened it, and I was that 
took back, Kunnel, that I was like to anint his 
head from tippin' up the Brugundy in the basket. 
Can you think of a bit of ebony all aglow with 
light, not glitterin* and fierce, but saft and ca*m- 
like, like the moon on the water or the evenin* star 
behind a cloud ? Why, it was as big as your thumb- 
nail, and layin' there on the white velvet, it seemed 
as if some Eastern queen was a-winkin' at you. I 
looked over at Ringgold, and if he had tipped me 
the odd eye, Vd have taken all chances and been 
out the winder with it in a instinck. But, no, he 
set, gazin* now up, now down agin, from the table- 
clot*, with a lackydaisical glance that seemed to say, 
* IVe been there before, and there's nothin* in it.* 

" * It gives me much pleasure, Mr. Ringgold,* 
began the old man, ' to ask your critical judgment, 
as a connoshure, on this wonderful gem. Though 
I says it myself, which shouldn't, you might sarch 
the shops of Amsterdam, without findin* its ekal.' 

" Gentleman George sighed. * I know,* he re- 
plied, * there*s a fatal fascinatun to them. Fve had 
my exper'ence, and I only hopes as how you may 
not have your*n.* And then he sighed again. 
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" * Why, how so ? ' ast old Mainworthy, turnin 
pale ; * what's wrong with it ? ' 

" ' They're so very perishable/ explained Ring- 
gold, * why, don't you know ? All pearls, 'spe- 
cially black pearls, is liable to a disease which 
causes them to explode. Well, I knows it to my 
cost. I had a beauty, a heirloom from my gran'- 
father, Colonul Gov'nor, and one day, jest as you 
did now, I sent to show it to some frens, and lo 
and behold you, when I opened the case there was 
nothin' in it but a little fine dust. Five t'ousand 
dollars had gone and busted of itself. Excuse me, 
I won't touch it. This is a remarkable speciming, 
and well wuth the price your son told me you paid 
for it ; but even the heat of the hand may prove 
disasterous.' 

" * God bless my soul,' said old Mainworthy, with 
his jaw a-hangin' down like a nanny gut. 

" Kunnel, I was so overpowered with the rush of 
my t'oughts, that I had to go into the pantry and 
pinch myself ca'm and c'lected, and in that way I 
lost the rest of the conversatun. So this was the 
reason why Gentleman George had come down. 
He had heard from young Mainworthy of this 
wonderful black pearl, and now he had showed me 
how he was goin* to git it without resk to hisself. 
In course, some fine mornin' the old gent would 
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wake up to find his treasure all busted into a little 
fine dust, as he had jest been warned, when in 
real'ty it would be shipped acrost the seas, with 
the price in Ringgold's clothes, and no one the wiser. 
Slick, wasn't it ; but where did I come in, and why 
did he bring me down ? It wasn't long, Kunnel, 
before I had the chance to find out. I was passin' 
t'roo the hall by the bill'ard room, when he kern 
out to me. 

" * Ah, Smithers, my man,' says he ; ' I'm glad 
you've got so good a place. Jest bring the Scotch 
and hot water up to my room at eleven, will you, 
as you used to did ; I still have to have my night- 
cap.' And back he went to give young Main- 
worthy the high privilege of payin' for thinkin' he 
could beat him. 

" ' Well, Smithers,* said Gentleman George, when 
I kem up with the poison, and the door was double 
locked, * are you on ? * 

" * Not exactly,' says I, * the pearl's a-goin* the 
way of all flesh, fast enough,' says I, ' a-turnin* into 
dust; but the partic'lars, the muddus operandy,' 
says I 

" * Listen,' says he. And then he told me, Kun- 
nel, that the Buhl cabinet was upstairs in the li- 
brary, with steel-lined compartments, to be sure, 
and locks you couldn't pick with a fork, but for all 
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that, that we could crack it without anny ado, only 
the fambly sooted him to the nines, and he was 
goin' to marry the girl. * And so, Smithers,* says 
he, * I don't want no scandal in private circles ; 
and to do the thing the way it's goin* to be done 
you must fust git that key off the old man's chain 
and then git it back agin/ 

" I must say, Kunnel, I didn't half like the con- 
track ; for while the key might be twisted off easily 
enough, how was I to put it back agin, without 
them sharp eyes back of the benivolent goggles 
spottin' me, especially, too, as old Mainworthy had 
a great habit of fumblin' with his chain as if it 
guarded his most prec'us possessun. Howsomed- 
ever, luck, as it often does in jobs, solved the prob- 
lem as if playin' in with us, instid of, as it turned 
out, stackin' the kyards agin' us. The very nex* 
mornin' at breakfast, there was nothin' to do but 
young Miss Rachel must go upstairs and see how 
the great black pearl was gittin* on. She had 
dreamed about it all night, she had, and it some- 
thin' wasn't a-goin* to happen to it, then she'd be- 
lieve no more in dreams, that she wouldn't. So, 
the old man give her the key, and up she tripped, 
with her fair head a-bobbin' tr'oo the ballisters like 
a sunbeam on a frolic. Old Mainworthy, it seems, 
was in a hurry this morning, so he didn't wait, but 
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went right out to d'rect some men a-wukkin' about 
the place ; so, when Miss Rachel kem back with the 
news that the pearl never looked brighter and blacker 
and sounder, and that she for one thought it was a 
shame to give sech a darlin* a bad name, and sech 
like frivolities, there was no one in the breakfast 
room but Gentleman George and me a-passin* muf- 
fins to him. She kem clus' to him in her excite- 
ment, and I watched as clus*, for there was a fire in 
his eyes that warned me, and begun to joke with 
him about the ridicUous story he had told. He 
caught her hand and pressed it, the hand, Kunnel, 
that held the key of the cabinet. 

" * Oh, sech a cunning littl^ key,' I heerd him 
murmur ; * Oh, sech a pretty little hand ; * and then, 
as he whispered some more, I seen as how his left 
hand took the key from her grasp for jest one in- 
stinck and then returned it. A tiny space of time, 
Kunnel, wasn't it? Hardly noticeable to a young 
girl, especially while the man she loved was breath- 
in' soft nothings into her willin' ear ; and yet, arter 
the two had gone out togedder, she to find her 
father and give over the key to him, and he to 
help her, do you know, there in the muffin in front 
of his plate was a puffect impressun of that key. 
Who'd have thunk it you say ; who ? Why any fly 
crook that never lets a chance git away from him ! 
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"The rest was dead easy, Kunnel. The very 
nex* day I had a key filed out and that arternoon, 
while the fambly was a-picnickin' somewhere, I was 
a-nicpickin* up in the library. I had the pearl out 
in a jiffy, and then I put a little fine black dust in 
the case that Ringgold had give me, and locked her 
up agin safe, and sound. And by night-fall the 
great black pearl was in the corner of Gentleman 
George's wescut pocket. 

** The nex* mornin* come the denooment. 
Agin the young girl insisted on examinin' the 
pearl. Agin, she tripped up the wide stairs like a 
darter of the sun. But oh, what a difference in her 
comin* down, Kunnel ! She kem totterin' into 
the room, with the case in her hand, like a little 
white coffin with nothin' but prec*us dust in it. 
* Look, look,* she cried to her father, a-sobbin' as 
if her he^rt would break. 

" I must say that the old man took it good, 
Kunnel, though the maiden aunt, she did a song 
and dance, and bot* young Horace and Ringgold 
j'ined in with lammertatuns. * It can't be helped,' 
he said ; * a very remarkable coincidence, isn't it. 
Mr. Ringgold, that we bot* should be sufferers from 
the same disease ? ' And arter a little, he put the 
box in his pocket and lef the room. 

" I didn't like it, Kunnel, blow me if I did, and the 
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fust chance I got, I begged Ringgold to skip while 
the pat* was clear. But he give me a laugh. The 
trut* was that he was infaterated with Miss Rachel ; 
they was togedder the live-long day, and at night- 
fall when I went into the drawin' room to light up, 
there they was a-whisperin* on the sofy in the cor- 
ner. Just as I finished with this juty, Kunnel, and 
was retirin*, there was a quick, narvous step, and old 
Mainworthy kem in and stood under the chanderlier. 
As the light struck full on his face, I knowed from 
his stern and detarmined expressun that the jig was 
up, and so it was. 

" * Rachel, my darter, come here,' he said, and 
she passed over to him, leavin* us two. Gentleman 
George by the sofy, and me by the rear doorway in 
the gloom. * My child,* continued the old man, * I 
have been to town and had the dust in the case ex- 
amined by a chemist, and he assures me that it is 
nothin* but ground glass, bits of a black bead prob- 
ably. Now, since you are the only one besides my- 
self who has had the key, and especially since you 
have been much in the comp'ny of the estimable 
gentleman who so kindly forewarned me, I must ask 
you to say trut*fully whether, even for a moment 
you parted with it. Speak, my dear,* he concluded, 
* rememberin* that you are the most prec*us pearl I 
kin ever possess.* Somethin* of a trump, wasn*t 
he, Kunnel, for an old fool ? 
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" She stood there, Kunnel, all white and trem- 
blin*, her hand on her heart, her lips parted as if her 
breat' refused to come and go. In an instinck she 
saw it all, saw that the man she loved in some way 
had made her his unconsus accomplice, and she 
resolved to save him. * I took it, father,' she said ; 

* I had some debts I was afeared to tell you of, so 
I took it and sold it ! ' 

" I seen a look of incredulity, Kunnel, on old 
Mainworthy*s face ; I felt myself advancin' as if I 
must say something I knowed not what, when 
Ringgold brushed by me, and t'rew the great black 
pearl on the centre table. * There's the stun,* he 
said ; * for I won't plead no sech babby ack. Fm a 
crook all right, all right, but I come of good fambly, 
and they calls me Gentleman George ! ' 

" Old Mainworthy picked up the gem and looked 
it over carefully. * Yes,' he said, * this is the pearl, 
and it seems to be free from disease. I don't know 
that I need to ask your furder comp'ny in my house, 
sir, you seem to have acted as well jest now as it is 
possible for a damned scoundrel to act, and so, 
good riddance to you. And, by the way,' he added, 

* jest take that shifty-eyed individdle what you rec- 
ommended as butler along with you, or he may find 
his juties very confinin'.' 

"And so we two rogues, Kunnel, sneaked away, 
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and'il^ Ringgold, as he seen that poor crittur* 
stretch out her arms arter him in mute entreaty, 
felt half as mean as I done, he'd have hired the 
bouncer of some Bowery show to tVun him down 
the stairs and jump all over him. He didn't say 
much, sech bein' his custom ; but he went straight- 
way back on the turf, where -he showed sech reck- 
less deviltry to make up for one good action, that 
he soon got ketched to the tune of a five-specker. 
I didn't regret it, Kunnel, for who knowed how 
soon his society craze might have come on agin, 
and perhaps led him into seekin' out Miss Rachel ; 
and when, a few months arter, I seen it in print as 
how they had marret her to a bald-headed widower 
with six children, I felt easy in my mind, for I 
knowed she was safe. And that's the story of how 
I larned good manners in sarvice, Kunnel, and a 
good thing it's over, too, for your pillows need 
punchin' up, and my dipper, it has run dry." 



CHAPTER VI. 

"You're too sensitive, Colonel," said Jake, the 
hospital steward, as he and the old banker and 
Smithers, the con man, sat together in the little 
side-room. " That's what's the matter with you. 
You've got to take things easy in this joint or 
you'll go off your base sure. Did you never hear 
about young Doc. Werner, who was student here a 
few years ago ? No ? Oh, I remember now ; that 
was just about the time you were pinched, and you 
must have been luxuriating in Ludlow. And as 
for you, Smithers, you were out, for a wonder. 
Let me see. Why, it was all of a year before you 
came back for this last bit." 

" Eleven month and a yap," replied Smithers, the 
con man, as if communicating some act of self- 
abnegation. 

" I thought so," continued Jake. " Well, since 
it isn't an old song, I'll give you the sad and 
sentimental story of young Doc. Werner. I don't 
suppose there was a happier lad in town than he 
was when his father, who had a drag with the 
board — he sold potatoes to the county institutions 
— got him the job of student with the physician at 
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the pen. I tell you, Colonel, this is no slouch of a 
posish for a young sawbones ; a fine room just off 
the dispensary, bang-up grub at the keepers' table, 
and five hundred plunkers a year." 

" It's a pudden," reflected Smithers, the con man. 

"As I was saying,'* continued Jake, "young 
Werner got the appointment, and a fine looking 
fellow he was when he came up to report to the 
doctor; tall and straight and slight, with shiny 
eyes and red cheeks and a sort of soft expression 
around his lips, as if the world was really as lovely 
as the Gospel sharp tries to make it out at $5 per 
Sunday. I was in the dispensary when he came in 
to see Doc. Grimes, the physician in charge, a 
scraggly, knock-kneed little cuss, who didn't know 
much and was mad at himself and all creation be- 
cause he didn't. He met young Werner, civilly 
enough, on account of his pa, I suppose, and told 
him about his duties — how mornings, at eleven, he 
must be in the dispensary with him to see the sick 
gang come up from the shops ; how, afternoons, he 
must help put up medicines and visit the men in 
the hospital, and how nights he was likely to be 
called up if a D. T. case came in or some dob went 
bughouse and scoffed himself, or some tenderfoot 
got off his feed and sighed for home and mother, 
as you did. Colonel, or some other like trifling 
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diversion. I can see him now as he stood there, 
with his lips a little apart and his colour coming 
and going. * Til try my best to do my duty, doc- 
tor,* he said, * and Tm so glad to have the place. It 
seems to me, don*t you know, to offer such glorious 
opportunities for doing good/ Pretty good, hey, 
Smithers, for the son of a contractor who had made 
his fortune selling fly-blown vegetables to us poor 
devils." 

" Oh, I don't know," reflected Smithers, the con 
man ; " that's about the way the earth manages to 
square things, breedin' saints from sinners and 
sinners from saints." 

** What God-fearing parientsyou must have had," 
continued Jake. " Well, the doctor whistled a 
little and looked over to me and winked. * Don't 
start out with any such preconceptions,' he said, 
* or you'll be swamped. The vast majority of cases 
here are fakes, and those that aren't haven't got 
half what they deserve.' 

" Doc. Werner shut his mouth a little tighter 
I thought and grew pale. It's hard saying what he 
might not have answered, but just then there was 
that sick, slouchy shuffle in the yard, in the main 
hall and on the stairs. Then came the rap, rap, of 
the officer's stick on the door. The lame, the halt 
and the blind. Colonel, was a-waitin' at the pool to 
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be healed, though I could have told them that the 
waters never had amounted to much and long since 
had run dry. 

" Doc. Grimes became business at once. * Take 
your place by the other door, Jake,* he said, * and 
hustle them out lively. I want no back talk. And 
you, Werner, stand here by me and TU show you 
how to do it.* 

" The men began to come in one at a time, the 
long-timers first, you know, their work being more 
valuable than that of the bums. They'd shamble 
over to the doctor and mumble a complaint ; he*d 
give them a sharp look, make a few scratches oh 
his pad and shoo them along to me. It was his 
boast that he could attend to a line two a minute. 

" Now, Colonel, Smithers and I know, even if you 
don*t, that there's a heap of faking in prison. There 
are men that will answer a sick call every day just 
for the purpose of getting away from work for a 
while; there are men that will ask for medicine 
just for the pleasure of throwing it away ; there are 
those that study the almanacs that are passed 
around on New Year's Day in order to have every 
symptom they describe ; but for all that there are 
plenty that are good and sick and no mistake, men 
with incurable diseases, men with broken consti- 
tutions that make them the victims of every draft 
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or change in the weather, men so nervous that they 
see double and have things pointing and leering at 
them at night, men so emaciated that you can see 
through them. Why, I never studied much, but I 
can pick out those in need of intelligent care with 
half an eye, and so could any man who didn't have 
a chunk of gristle for a heart." 

" You size them up, Jake, with that half an eye of 
yours and then sell them medicine on the sneak 
and cop their pennies and tobacco," broke in 
Smithers, the con man. 

" Maybe I do," admitted Jake. " A man that 
doesn't look out for No. i is apt to be down pretty 
near to Z on the roll. Ain't that so, Colonel ? 
You've been a financier yourself." 

But the Colonel only closed his eyes and groaned. 

"Now, Dr. Grimes," resumed Jake, ** was too 
mean, and at the same time too doubtful of himself 
to discriminate. You see when he first came here 
he was warned to look out for faking, so he nailed 
every man jack as a fake. Besides, he was ambitious 
to keep down expenses and make a record for him- 
self. There never was less money spent for drugs 
and extra rations than during his term, and never 
was the death-rate so high. As the boys used to 
say, he befriended no* one except the undertaker, 
and he stood in with him for keeps. 
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" Well, that scarecrow crowd kept passing in and 
out — like those Dotheboy schoolboys we read about, 
Smithers, taking their treacle, hee! hee! — and I 
noticed the student kept getting whiter and graver. 
Once and again he*d lay his hand sorter entreat- 
ingly on the doctor's arm when he caught sight of 
knees knocking together or old eyes running water, 
but it didn't make any difference. * That's the way 
to do it,' said Dr. Grimes, as the door slammed on 
the last long-timer. * Tell those bums to come up 
to-morrow, Jake, I guess they'll keep and I've got 
to attend to my regular patients.' And off he 
rushed like a tom-tit in a gale of wind, and the rag- 
tag and bobtail brigade shuffled back to the yard 
to lug in wood and compare complaints. 

" Doc. Werner and I set to work putting up the 
prescriptions, which, as you know, I take around 
and deliver evenings. Well, of course, Colonel, a 
good deal of the stuff we give out is all the same. 
There's purgative pills and there's a black draught, 
and if a man don't get one he stands pretty pat to 
get the other. For a while we worked along in 
silence, and then the student said, picking up a 
prescription for Murphy, C, 23 : * isn't he the con- 
sumptive-looking boy that had to lean up against the 
table while he was talking ? ' ' The very one,* I re- 
plied, * and I wouldn't take his chances for going out 
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feet first for a thousand-dollar bill/ * Well,* he said, 
kinder hesitatingly, * I think the doctor was rather 
preoccupied just then, and this medicine is far too 
drastic for him. Now, as I see you haven't quite the 
tonic here I want, FU bring up a bottle of glycerine 
and iron compound from downtown, which may do 
him some good. But we needn't say 'anything 
about it, Jake, need we ? * * Oh, no,' I said, for there's 
nothing you can nurse along better than a secret, 
* and I can point out to you several other cases,* 
said I, * that are also suffering from preoccupation.* 

" That night when I was over on the bums* side 
I came across the student, up on gallery A, in the 
very height of the muck. You've never been over 
to the other side, Colonel, where they keep the 
bums, the short-time men, you know? No? I 
thought they would have too much consideration 
for your delicate constitution. Well, I tell you it's 
tough. But there I saw Doc. Werner going from 
gallery to gallery and from cell to cell, listening to 
the hoboes and noting down their fairy tales in his 
book, while his lips got paler and paler and the 
sweat kept streaming down into his eyes. 

"And the next morning while I was pretending 
to talk with a convalescent stumping up and down 
the main hall for his health, I heard him tackle the 
Warden on improvements. Lord ! let him have his 
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way and he'd have fitted out that bummers' retreat 
like a Nf "th River ferryboat, electric lights, running 
water, separate cells, books, towels ! Why, I nearly 
choked a-laughing to hear him run on, with his eyes 
shining with enthusiasm and his hands twitching to 
get to work. 

" The old man smiled sort of compassionately. 
* Tut, tut,' he said, * why, Werner, my boy, I'd have 
a regular Xoxey's army down upon me ; I can't 
keep those fellows out now, when all they can get 
is warmth and the second boiling of the soup. 
You'll have to learn to take things as they are.* 

" But Doc. Werner wasn't content to take things as 
he found them. All the little discomforts, which 
we men learn to stand because we have to, fretted 
him so that you could see him getting thinner and 
thinner day by day. He had to give up the bums 
at last, taking consolation in the fact that they were 
only in for a few days, and not appreciating, luckily, 
that the day after one of them went out he was 
back again, dirtier than ever. So he spent most of 
his time in the main hall. It didn't take the boys 
long to get his measure, and so he was imposed upon, 
of course. It was * Oh, Doc, will you please come 
here ? ' from this cell or that all the time. All the 
old standard gags were worked on him ; this man 
put tobacco under his armpits, and, of course, looked 
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like death ; that man threw a fit while he talked to 
him, all, you know, making a dead break for hospi- 
tal rations. Why, the list increased so that the 
cook growled to the Warden, and the Warden called 
down the physician, and the physician told the stu- 
dent pretty plainly that if he didn't come off he*d 
take the privilege away from him. 

" So Doc. Werner studied over his list, until I 
thought he*d go mad, and then finally he said : * You 
take away hospital rations from Jenkins, A. 12, 
though I fear the poor fellow needs them.* 

" ' I guess he*ll get along all right,* I replied, with 
a grin, for Jenkins was an ornery little cuss, an old 
lag, with as jealous and spiteful a disposition 
as the devil ever let spawn. He fairly foamed at 
the mouth when I told him, and let drive a blow at 
me through the bars with the leg of a chair, like to 
brain me. Well, that night about two o'clock there 
was a hurry call for the student. He rushed down, 
half dressed, into the main hall, and then, up and 
up the iron stairs, to gallery A, where the watchman 
and the old man himself stood in front of No. 12, 
and there was Jenkins all curled up on the floor as 
dead as a pickled herring. He had hanged himself 
by his suspenders from the top bar of the double 
bunker, and had been so ugly determined about it 
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that he had managed to keep up his knees, though 
they were but two inches from the floor. 

" You know. Colonel, what the atmosphere of the 
main hall is on a winter's night, when the men have 
called out to have the windows shut and the steam- 
pipes are getting in their fine work. YouUl taste it 
after youVe been out of here six months. So it's 
no wonder, what with his running up the stairs, that 
Doc. Werner toppled over. But he was gloomy 
when he came to himself, and he kept gloomy ever 
after, for, you see, he blamed himself, though 
he needn't have, as I could have told him, for Jen- 
kins had been threatening to dance on air for years, 
and was only waiting for the most disagreeable 
chance. He sized up the student, gentlemen, and 
was more than pleased to get back at him for taking 
the hospital rations away. 

" It's wonderful how big trifles do seem to you 
sensitive men. Colonel. After this the student lost 
the red from his cheeks and the brightness from his 
eyes. He sat and thought a good deal and had a' 
way of shaking his head which seemed to say that it 
was all too much for him. I gave him a song and 
dance myself occasionally, but he would just smile 
faintly and say : * I know all about you, Jake, the 
Warden saw fit to warn me ; but if I could believe, 
if I could only believe you were sincere, I'd do any- 
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thing for you/ Mean of the old man to queer me, 
wasn't it ? 

" It's a pity there were so many of these trifles, 
so long as the student did have to mind them. He 
got not a few from Dr. Grimes. Though he was 
always respectful, once in a while Doc. Werner 
would venture to make a suggestion, a kind one, 
you may bet, and then the other would take delight 
in going just contrary. You see Grimsy was jealous. 
I suppose you imagine, Colonel, that prison officials 
don't care much for what the men think of them. 
If you do, you were never more mistaken in your 
life. The meaner they are the more popular they 
want to be. Now, the student was well liked, and 
so his superior would thwart him in every way, giv- 
ing him all kinds of gibes about being soft and an 
easy mark. 

" Many a time, after he had made one of these 
ineffectual attempts to bring about better things, 
have I seen young Werner sitting with his head on 
his hands muttering to himself, * It's all so hope- 
less ! ' 

** He brightened up a little, however, over the 
efforts he was making to get a pardon for Murphy, 
the consumptive boy. He drew up a petition and 
got prominent people in town to sign it. He wrote 
to the Governor himself and sent on a certificate 
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that the lad couldn't live long, anyway. He bought 
nice, warm underclothes for him and a brand new 
satchel and an umbrella. Say, if Murphy had ever 
gotten out he*d have had those things hocked in 
half an hour. But he didn't get out except by 
freight. You've had some experience with pe- 
titions, I believe. Colonel? Let me ask, their 
pigeon-hole is about the last one to be disturbed, 
isn't it ? " 

The Colonel, however, did not answer. He 
turned his head and looked through the grated 
windows longingly to the distant hills. 

"And so Murphy got worse and worse," con- 
tinued Jake, the hospital steward, **and was 
brought up here and finally croaked in the bed 
next to yours, Colonel, on the right. I was by 
when he looked up and smiled with his last gasp, 
and I'll be blessed if the student didn't bend down 
and kiss him. Next day the pardon came along, 
handsomely gotten up. I guess it had taken a 
week or so to put on the red ink and wax in proper 
fashion. And when Doc. Werner saw it he walked 
to his room with his head bowed like an old man, 
muttering, I well know what, * It's all so hopeless.'" 

" He had the right idee about the general prison 
sitooation, anyhow," reflected Smithers, the con 
man. 
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" Then another little thing occurred," Jake went 
on, " that seemed to rattle the student fit to kill. 
You know, they dump in all the drunks and dis- 
orderlies upon us. So, one night a strapping big 
fellow was brought in as wild .as a hawk. * You 
better get out the straitjacket, Jake,* said the old 
man. * It*s D. T. sure ; ' so in a few moments we 
had him strapped down with a bulFs dose of bro- 
mide pumped into him. Well, I have had many a 
case to handle, but this one sort of phazed me, so 
after a while I sent for the student. 

" Doc. Werner looked the man over very care- 
fully and then he turned to me. 'Why did you 
treat him in any such way?* he said. ' Hurry up, 
now, and undo those buckles.* ' How would I treat 
him ? ' I answered ; * he*s got them again.* * That*s 
a respectable, hard-working man,* said the student. 
* There's no scent of liquor about him. Look at 
his hands, how calloused they are. Look at his 
clothes with the mortar upon them. He's been 
rapped over the head with a policeman*s stick or 
sandbagged ; and now, oh, my God, he*s going to 
die in this horrible place.* * I thought it was 
strange,* I explained, 'that a bloke with the jim- 
jams should keep talking about his wife and baby, 
and that*s why I sent for you.* 

" Well, the student worked over that fellow as if 
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his own life depended upon it, and the man himself, 
though all unconscious, made a fight for it, too. It 
was an awful sight to see his great chest rise and 
fall and the muscles in his arms knot and strain. 
And, then, every little while he would quiet down 
and talk the silliest lot of guff, though it made me 
feel qualmish, somehow or other, about how he was 
glad that the job was well done and Mary would be 
pleased to get the wages, and he must hurry home, 
for baby May was waiting up for him. Finally, 
about midnight, he murmured, * I'm tired,' and 
closed his eyes, and that was all. 

** * Good night, sir,' I said to the student, when 
he started to return to his room ; * hope you will 
have a good sound sleep, sir.' * Thank you, Jake,' 
he replied, as polite to me as he would be to the 
Warden ; * I haven't slept much lately, but I think 
I will to-night, for like this poor fellow, I, too, am 
very tired.' I watched him as he passed down the 
stairs and along the hall, and I could see from his 
shadow on the flagging that he was shaking his 
head in that same despondent way, and I knew 
what he was saying to himself. 

" The next morning when I entered the dis- 
pensary, I felt leery all of a sudden, though I 
couldn't have told you why. The shades were all 
drawn down and there was a strange feeling to the 
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air. On the table was a glass that I hadn't left and 
a package of chloral powders. I know I snatched 
at the windows and made it light, and then I 
dashed into an alcove off the rear of the room 
where there was a lounge. Doc. Werner lay there, 
dressed as when I last saw him, as dead as the poor 
unknown upstairs, over whom he had worked so 
vigourously. He looked better, he did, than I had 
seen him for months, for there was that soft ex- 
pression about his lips which I had observed the 
first day he came. Well, in straightening him out 
I noticed quite a big roll of bills sticking out of his 
vest pocket. It's queer, isn't it, Colonel, what little 
things will attract dhe's attention at such a time ? 

"Well, of course, when I gave the alarm there 
was great excitement, and I'm blessed if the men in 
the shops weren't rattled worse than if there was a 
fire and they were all locked up. You see, they 
did like him, though they had their own peculiar 
way of showing their affection. There was a post- 
mortem and an inquest and the conclusion was 
reached that poor Doc. met his death by reason of 
an overdose of chloral, which he had taken because 
he had lately been troubled with sleeplessness. 
There w^ere some, however, who hinted at a double 
life and some woman complication, arguing that it 
was very strange, unless he had some secret ex- 
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penses, that he shouldn't have had a cent of money 

about him/* 

" Jake, Jake,*' broke in Smithers, the con man, 
" you're the meanest sneak thief I ever come acrost, 
and that's sayin' a good deal, too ! Why, you'd 
snake the pennies from a dead man's eyes." 

"Pennies?" repeated Jake, with high scorn. 
" I guess not. I haven't got down to them yet. 
You see, Colonel," he continued, "inquest or no 
inquest, overdose or no overdose, what really killed 
the young student was that he couldn't stand the 
racket. The game was too high for him. He 
couldn't take things as they were. And this ought 
to be a lesson to you, as I was saying in the begin- 
ning, not to be too sensitive in the cooler ; it's no 
place to let the emotions loose, really it isn't. And, 
you know, you have all kinds of soft snaps, nothing 
to do, bang-up grub, the only spring bed in the 
ranch and your friends sending in things all the 
time. Why, even if you should croak, there'd be 

no county undertaker " 

But the old Colonel, unheeding Jake's advice, 
sprang to his feet and pressed his hands against his 
head. " Oh, my God ! " he cried, " to think that I 
should have come to this shame in my old age ! " 
and he staggered out into the main hospital room 
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and threw himself on the bed next to the one on 
which Murphy, the consumptive boy, had died. 

** The Colonel is called, certain," reflected Jake, 
the hospital steward. ** Say, Smithers, do you 
think his folks would bother about his things ? If 
not, we'll go divvy on them." 



V 



CHAPTER VII. 

Donald, the shoemaker, chronically good na- 
tured, and with his keen little eyes always alert for 
the main chance, heard with interest the rumour 
that the old Colonel had received a pair of red slip- 
pers, in the latest box from home, which were too 
small for him ; for nothing was too small for Donald, 
and everything was fish that he could inveigle into 
his net. Hence, it was not long before he found 
an excuse to betake himself up into the hospital 
and there approach the old banker with diplomatic 
indirection. 

** It*s a pity, so it is. Colonel," he began, " that 
thim slippers isn't too large, for I cud trim thim 
down, so I cud, arter the most resharshy Parisun 
style ; but to patch thim out so as to do justice to 
thim slim and iligint feet of yourn, that wud be 
a stumper for St. Crispin hisself, who, as is well 
knowed, cud work up ledder in a miraculous fashing. 
The question, thin, arises, what will you do with 
thim ; since it's hardly reasonable to s'pose you'd 
keep thim here, with the dampness and the moth 
and rust to c'rupt, and thieves not breaking tVoo, 
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unly because they're here aVeady. You'll not be 
tradin', I persume ? And yit, I've got a blue silk 
swipe and half a jar of Italing plums, which I got 
oflf the deef Dago the day he wint out, if they're 
anny timptatun to you." 

" Not the slightest," replied the old Colonel. 

" Of coorse not," agreed Donald, with every sign 
of supreme satisfaction ; " 'tis unly big deals, like 
that ere bankin' job of yours, that appale to a t'oro- 
bred gintleman. Now, a poor divil like me wud 
think nothing of peddlin' thim slippers up and 
down the tiers for a tin per-cent commission " 

" Under no circumstances," said the old Colonel, 
irritably. 

"Well, thin," continued the shoemaker, with 
sudden resolution, ** I must take refuge, so I must, 
in parabolical langwidge, bein' too modest to spake 
my mind outright. Thim's not the fust pair of red 
marocco slippers I've kem acrost in my perigrina- 
tuns ; and I'll tell you a good story about the 
odders, so I will, in the hopes that you may act ac- 
cordin' to the d'rect teachin's of the lessing." 

" Let's have the story, at any rate," assented the 
old Colonel, lazily. 

" It was manny a year ago, Colonel, and I was back 
in Lunnon, plyin' a trade for which I had jest sarved 
wan term out West, in these United States, and for 
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which, too, wuss luck, I'm doin' my bit, this day, a 
fascinatin' trade, whin a man has the soul of a artist, 
but which I alius worked with better success in the 
auld country than here ; the trade of kinin', Colonel/' 

" Kinin' ? " repeated the old Colonel, thinking of 
Joseph and Pharaoh in a confused sort of way, 
" what's that ? " 

"Why makin* the queer, bogus kine, counterfeit 

money, you know ; and, if I says it myself, that 

shouldn't, there's not a better hand at turnin' out a 

shillin', a florin or a crown piece, in the hull busi- 

. ness than this same hand you sees afore you." 

"Yes," said the old Colonel, smilingly, " I've seen 
some of your handiwork, I recollect. The Warden 
showed me a lead quarter you had made down in 
the tin shop and tried to work off on the deputy 
himself for supplies." 

" Yis," rejoined Donald, "and if I hadn't put in 
so much ground glass, to give it a ring, that I 
scratched his hands whin I slipped it to him, it's cir- 
culatin' it wud be in the retail grocer trade, so it 
wud, and I'd be regalin' myself on two pound of 
biscuits and a bit of cheese, instid of nussin' the 
influinzy from a night in the cooler. But to g'wan 
with my story, as the builder said arter he'd finished 
the bow-winder. As jest stated, I had gone back to 
the auld country, havin* found precious little free« 
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dom here, and with the sacrit sarvice men doggin.' 
me from the day I kem out, in hopes Td find less. 
So I sneaked aboard a cattle steamer, and worked 
my passage over, amid heart-rindin* tortures. Luck- 
ily, jest arter they'd kicked me off the gangway and 
up the 4otk in Liverpool, I fell acrost a old pal of 
mine, Ricketts, by name, who looked as prosperous 
as I did otherwise, which is speakin* up to the limit. 
Prosperous he were. Colonel, with his welveteen 
cut, and his shiny black whiskers, and his cheeks 
rosy with good prog and lush and plenty of it ; but 
there weren't no false pride about him, and he 
greeted me hearty. 

" * Hullo, Donald, my man,' says he, * what have 
you bin a-doin* of this long day ? * 

" * Time,' says I, * and no remooneration in it, 
eeder.' 

" * You haven't had all your old skill knocked out 
of you, over in that blarsted country, have you ? * 
he ast. 

" * Giv me a miltin' pot, and the moulds and the 
antimony,' says I, ' and I wudn't be standin' here 
a-tightenin' up my belt to keep the rat from gnawin' 
t'roo.' 

" * Oh, that's It, is it ? * says he ; * come on thin. 
It*s glad I am to go a bite and a ball for an old 
frind/ 
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"So, Colonel, whin we was settin* comf table over 
our mugs, he told me how he was runnin' a green- 
grocer's shop in Lunnon, East, and doin* fine, as 
well he might, sence all the money he took in was 
good, and most all he paid out was bad, onless he 
now and thin let a odd piece go by him to save his 
luck. His maker, it seemed, had turned up his toes, 
and croaked, not bein* able to stand the fumes, 
which is distrissin*, sure, onless one is habitulated 
to it like me, and so he had kem up to the Tool 
for the wery puppose of engagin' a good man. And 
when I hear thim sciptics, Colonel, sneer about 
there bein' no sech thing as Providence, I think of 
this 'ere incidint, and knows they is dead wrong. 
* And so,' says he, * Donald, I'll luk no furder, and 
there's a snug room for you and found,* says he, * up 
under the 'aves, and a pund a week, not to rickon 
on what you may milt up and down for your own 
self, outer the scraps, arter I've had my good meas- 
ure and no sharp dealin's betune us on the square.' 

" * Done,' says I ; and two days later, I was a- 
stewin' away of my compounds, by day, and a-takin* 
my pipe and glass by night, as continted as I now 
am in the enj'yment of your cultivated society. 

" I was kept busy, so I was, good tin hours a day, 
for Ricketts didn't depind upon his custom, though 
that wasn't bad, for wukkin' the stuff off. He cud 
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speak all kinds of langwidges, he cud, and manny*s 
the poor, ignorant furrener he turned into his agint, 
woluntary, or unpremiditated, as the case might 
be. The neighbourhood was idill, you might say, 
bein' seedy rather than broke, a quiet, narrer, street, 
within a stun's tVow of St. Paul's, with tall houses 
packed in edgewise, and no house so exclusive as 
not to have five or six famblies in it. It was 
knowed t'roout the Continint as the furren quarter, 
and whiniver anny immigrants kem to England for 
the healt' of their people, or because the authorities 
was too inquisitive, or the Government intruding 
they was sure at fust to put up there. 

" Ricketts didn't keep no ordinary cellar stand, 
nayther, runnin' largely into fancy and luxur'us 
wares. He had macaroni and Warmoot* for the 
Italyuns, and snails and red wine for the Frenchers, 
and cavyer and kummis for the Rooshian, and sauer- 
kraut and arrack for the Dutch ; and what they all 
liked most about him was that he'd take anny kind of 
money and give better vally for it than the rig'lar 
changers wud ; as well he might, with me upstairs 
humpin' my back like the r'yal mint on a rumpage. 

" Wan evenin', Colonel, arter my tile was over, 
and I was recreatin' myself, as a man of leisure, 
settin' on a barrel, in the shop, and watchin' Ricketts 
takin* in the customers and their good dough to 
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onct ;ias I set there, munchin' on a hard biscuit and 
a saft pickle and thinkin' how imblimatic my diet 
was of life, fust tryin' the strent' and thin relavin' 
the prissure, there intered a slip of a gal, dark of 
hair and eyes, and gorgeous of complexun, with one 
of thim white fish-hooks crossed under her t'roat, and 
a ja'nty little cap on the top of her head as if she'd 
jest stepped off a can of chocolate. There was 
somethin' ilse about her, too, that sarved to rinder 
her the most fascinatin* of fairies, but afore I cud 
nail it down in my mind, my attintion was distracted 
to Ricketts, who adwanced to meet her with a 
queer flush on his face, quite unnateral in wan 
whose countenance was trained to expriss nothin' 
at all but benivolent and gineral affability. Colo- 
nel, she stritched out a darlin' little hand, and it 
was pritty nigh full of bright, new half-crowns, the 
best of my workmanship, with the milHn as proper 
and sharp as the teet* on a buzz-saw. 

" ' My fadder,* says she, in the swatest sort of 
furren lingo, 'my fadder, he say these no good, 
counterfeet, see,' and she showed wan that had 
been all crushed with a hammer like a bit of putty. 
** Ricketts, he got red in the face and he brought 
his fist down on the counter with a mighty thump. 
* Is it possible,' he cried, * that I've been done for a 
char' table actun ? Why it's enough to make a man 
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swear that he'll give up trustin* in human natur', 
and will hcnccfort* conduct business on a hathanish 
basis.' And thin, Colonel, he wint on to explain as 
how he had taken a young lad into his employ from 
off the streets, sure he must have been small as well 
as young, for I niver seen him, and that this wery 
money was some he had brought back whin sent to 
the Bank of England for change. * I might have 
knowed somcthin' was wrong,' he continooed, and 
you cud fairly see him a-takin* pride in the lie, * for 
he disappeared the same day. Of coorse, your 
honoured fadder shan't lose by my latches,' says he, 
takin' a wad of good notes out of his clothes that it 
wud make you weep to see paid over, * and as for 
the rist of thim crowns, why I must break thim up 
and stand the loss lest they might cause my weaker 
. brudderto fall.' As he got this sintimint off, Colo- 
nel, with his eyes up-riz, and a holy exprission tying 
with the earners of his mout', there was wan weaker 
brudder that kcm near fallin' off the barrel, he was 
that knocked silly by his owdacusness. 

" The young gal, she bowed and smiled, and cast 
a glance that made Ricketts' hair curl wisibly, and 
out she sashayed, murmurin' somethin' about over 
the river, which at fust I t'ought was where she 
lived, but which was rally a polite way of sayin' 
* I'll see you agin,' it seems. 
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" * Quite a tidy sart, Ricketts/ says I ; * but oh, 
man, I didn't think you'd give up your good dough 
so aisy/ 

" * *Twas the unly thing for me to do,' says he, 
*of coorse I can't have no suspicions riz in anny 
ewent, let alone the big profits there is in dealin* 
with thim folks. They is Frenchers, she and her 
old man. He's a doctor of some kind, a larned 
man, who brought a walise of gold over with him 
and comes to me for all his change. They're noble, 
I think, driv' out by wan of thim political conwul- 
sions which sets people a-t'rowin' up barricades in 
the street, only to t'row thim down agin. So I must 
be square with him, even if I wasn't anx'us to be so 
for her sake. And, oh, Donald,' he cried, in a sud- 
den bust of emoting, * did you mind the pritty 
little red slippers she had on?' And thin. Col- 
onel, I ricomembered that as she tripped in her 
short driss had showed her trim, straight ankles, and 
the dearest little red slippers I had ever seen, bar- 
rin' none, excipt, — excipt, of coorse, the pair which 
is the cause of this ere dissertatun. And thin I 
realised that it was thim that had given the air of 
fascinatun, which for the time I cud not size. 

" Fascinatun there was surely about the gal. 
Colonel, for, from that time on, Ricketts, he was 
a changed man. He cared nothin' at all about the 
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business, forgittin' even to buy the metal for me, 
so that for a week at a time I had nothin' to do but 
to eat, and thin git hungry so as to eat agin. He 
neglicted the shop, callin' me down to attind to it, 
while he wint over the way into the tall tinamint 
where the old Frencher and his darter had apart- 
mints on the topmost flure. Sometimes he tuk her 
out to the t'eatre or down to Green'ich or oflf to 
Marget ; and thin the way he'd spruce hisself up, 
wud make you think of a country bridegroom. 
Why it was ridic'lous. Colonel, but jest what Fve 
noticed in manny a way, that whin wan of the flash 
mob gits off his beat into the pat's of probbity or 
sintimint, his nut from bein' hard, goes into mush. 
Why he'd talk by the hour to me about the gal, 
and I let him, for if he was goin' out of the trade I 
wanted him to set me up with the kit, tellin' me of 
his bunnin' love and adoratun, and ginerally endin' 
up with some poetical hyperbowl about thim red 
slippers. 

" Meanwhile, he told me he was a-doin' of a good 
piece of business t'roo the old Doctor, who bein' 
simple and unknowin' of the world, was afeared, for 
some reasons, of banks, and anx'us to conwert his 
gold, of which he had a store, mostly in bright new 
twinty-franc pieces, into English notes. So, Ric- 
ketts kep* drawin* on his savin's, givin' over good 
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Bank of England dough to the old Frencher, and 
storin' away roulows of the gold kine in his safe. 

" * Why don't you git them changed, and takes 
your profit ? ' I ast him one day. 

" * Hist,' says ' he ; * that's the sacrit ; the old 
Doctor tells as how they will be wuth tin per cent, 
more by holdin' for a while. There's goin' to be 
a rivolution in his country, and whin it comes, this 
kine will have a rise in vally. And that's the 
reason, belike why he is so leery of gettin' it 
changed, except t'roo me ; for he's the agint of the 
insurgints and don't want to call no attentun to 
hisself.' 

" * Thin that's why he stays so much in his room 
with the shades down,' says I ; * for I kin pipe him 
off from my winder.' 

" It was rally a techin' sight, Colonel, to watch 
the coortship. Ricketts was acrost the street most 
of the time, settin' on the steps with the black-eyed 
gal, whin they wasn't promenadin' arm in arm. 
She had a lovin* way with her, I must confess, look- 
in' far more'n she'd say, and a-stickin' out thim 
little red feet, in a style that wud turn the t'oughts 
of St. Anthony hisself from his dewotions. And 
the more I considered this divilipment of the tinder 
passhing in a man, naterally as hard and cruel as ice- 
bugs around a ship, the more I made up my mind 
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that the slippers was to blame for it. It was their 
oncommon ja'ntiness, Colonel, what you don't see 
ginerally in England, and especially in thqt neigh- 
bourhood, where the women are mostly down at the 
heel ; and it's the oncommon that stirs the imagi- 
natun, so it is ; and I've no doubt that in the flash 
of thim little feet, Ricketts seen wisions of happi- 
ness, as if they had wings to each side of thim, so 
that he and she cud fly away to some hyperun 
scene togedder, as I've read of in a myt'ological 
work. 

" Things at lengt* came to the pass, whin it was 
well understood that Ricketts and the gal was to 
be marret. As for the old duke, he was daily ex- 
pictin' to be summoned abroad to his country's 
resker, and so, it was glad he was, not to have the 
impedimint of a child. He was rather a fly lookin' 
old party. Colonel, with a cloak and a white guttee 
and a myster'us bearin' of a conspirator, and hardly 
up to our consarvative, Anglo-Saxing idee of aged 
respictability. There was a cunning light in his 
glims, which used to make me think, sometimes, 
that if I was on the udder side in his political scrap, 
it's not him I'd let git behind me on a dark night ; 
but for all that, until the trut' kem out, I was as 
innercent as a babby as to what it rally was. 

" One marnin', in midsummer, Colonel, I was to 
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work, up in my room, a-sweatin* like a nailer betune 
the bilin' pot and the nateral heat of the sun. Yit 
I was light in my mind, for pacefulness reigned 
supreme, and the kine kem out of the moulds jest 
lovely. Suddenly there was a queer shadder on 
the wall, a shadder that I knowed was not cashed 
by anny cat. I crep* to the winder and looked out. 
There, on the roof opposit, was a man, no common 
tinsmit' or j*iner eeder, but a Scotland Yard man, 
a detictive. I cudn't be mistaken, for in the good 
old days, he had pinched me more'n onct. My 
physical t'ermometer, Colonel, dropped bang down 
to zero, and the perspiratun friz on my brow, as in 
my mental wis*un I seen myself agin in the tread- 
mill down at Portsmout* walkin* up and up the live- 
long day, yet not adwancin' a step toward the end 
of a most distrissin' journey, or, wuss still, up to the 
waist, in the cold water, layin* stun' on thim ever- 
lastin* docks. I crep' back agin to my binch, and 
in anudder moment I had dumped the molting 
metal down the dreen-pipe, ruinin* the same to the 
tune of three pund six, and had smashed the 
moulds into paper-mashee, and stuffed the un- 
polished kine into my piller, which, by the way, 
they cudn't make lumpier. Thin I mustered up 
courage to sneak back to my point of obsarvation. 
" Colonel, that man was still there a-lanin* ag'inst 
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acliimley, but the object of his scrutiny was not our 
house, was not my winder'; no, indeed. His eyes 
was glued on a scuttle, and that scuttle opened on 
the wery roof beneat' which the old Frencher and 
his beaut'us darter had their eart'ly paradise. I 
lancd boldly out, and looked down to their front- 
durc step. There was anudder man on guard ; and 
my experience told me, as if it was in print, that a 
third associate had gone into the house for the 
apprehinsion of some one. 

" But who ? Ah ! that was a questing that was 
settin* my head in a whirl, and which I thought my 
Tyalty to Ricketts made it my juty to find out, 
sence I well knowed that I cud do so, without dan- 
ger to myself. For there's a bonghommy. Colonel, 
betune old lags and beaks, whin the latter isn't out 
for the former, as lovely as a lion and a lamb lay- 
in' down togedder in the front of a prayer-book. 
So, out I hurried, and accosted thim with becomin' 
civilities jest as the man in the house, impty-handed, 
j'ined his associate. 

" * What, Donald ! ' said the wan who had pinched 
me the most. * Sure, there's trut' in the sayin' that 
burds of a fedder occypy wan nist. Come, now, 
man,' says he, ' you might as well do us a good 
turn ; it won't be long, no doubt, before we kin be 
aisy with you. Tell us, thin, have you seen anny- 
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thin' of an old furrener, who lived within, with a 
fancy bit of womankind? * 

"' S'help me,' said I, * the unly parties I know is 
a highly rispictable French doctor and his lovely 
darter, and I do remimber, now, whin I got up this 
marnin*, at six o'clock, I saw thim goin* down the 
strate, and wondered they should be about so 
early.* 

** * They've slipped us agin ! * cried wan. ' The 
old fox alius does manage to git inside informatun.' 

" * Doctor and darter be hanged,' sneered the 
odder. * He's the cunningest old file of a counter- 
feiter in Europe ; you're not in his class, Donald, and 
never cud be. It's not tin shillin's that satisfy him, 
man. He makes the rale stuff ; soverings that the 
Queen herself might pass, and twinty-franc pieces 
that have tuk in the Rotchields. And as for hris 
female accomplice, it's lucky for you, Donald, that 
you're beyant the susciptible age ; for they do say 
as how no man under sixty can git by the glint of 
her eye and the flash of her little red slippers.' 
And arter siveral odder plisantries, to hide their 
chagrin, they whistled to the beak on the roof, and 
off they went to report their failure at head- 
quarters. 

"With a heavy heart. Colonel, I crossed over 
the street and up into my frind's room. There sat 
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Ricketts, selectin' his widdin* garmints from a 
fashing-plate. He turned a dirty pale as I told my 
tidin*s, and clapped his hand on the pit of his 
stommick. 

" * Damnation, ' he cried, ' I've been hocussed 
and done up dry ; foosled like a country pigeon 
out of a t*ousand pund of good Bank of England 
notes, and nothin' to show for thim, the savin* of 
my industry, but a lot of Frinch brass/ And he 
foamed at the mout* and rapped his head agin the 
wall as if it were a cokernut. 

"Arter a little he seemed to gain some hope, 
and he said, says he, ' Let's go over to their rooms, 
Donald, and see if they didn't lave no signs be- 
hind/ So over we wint, and up into the desarted 
apartmint. Everythin' was stripped bare, every- 
thin* pointed to the trut' of my story. We was jest 
turnin* to retrace our steps, Ricketts apperiently 
acceptin' the inevitable and takin* his midicine with 
sang froyed, as all good crooks must, whin tVoo 
the open door of the inner room he caught the 
glame of somethin* bright under the bed. He 
rushed in and out agin and tVun the little red 
slippers down at my feet. *Take thim, Donald, 
and be damned to you*, he cried, ' for you wud take 
annything ; ' and he darted down the stairs like a 
mad man and out of my sight iorever. So that*s 
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my story, Colonel,*' concluded the shoemaker with 
a servile smirk ; " and I hopes you haven't missed 
the apperclation." 

" I can only repeat the observation of your 
friend, Ricketts,*' replied the old Colonel. 

" I knowed I'd fetch thim," murmured the de- 
lighted Donald, as he bore his prize from the room. 
" There's nothin* like a good illustration for prissin' 
home a p'int." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

One day as the old Colonel sat reading in his 
favourite corner of the hospital, there came a series 
of screams and the noise of scuffles from the stairs, 
and, a moment later, a gang of hallmen, under the 
direction of the fat keeper, dragged in a body and 
strapped it down on the cot especially reserved for 
delirium tremens cases. Having lost and found his 
place several times in his determination not to be 
disturbed by so ordinary a happening, the Colonel 
was just regaining his interest in his book, when 
Smithers, the con man, approached with news of 
evident import. 

" Shorty's back agin," he announced, " with a pair 
of beaut'us black eyes, and under the custody of 
James Preserves, Esq." 

" Is his return in such a state according to cus- 
tom ? ** asked the Colonel. 

" It's most unus'al, Kunnel," explained Smithers. 
" You see. Shorty's lay during the winter mont's is 
to be head hallman. Consekently, his play, when 
he has to go out, is to get hack agin so quick 
and in sech proper shape that he finds his posish 
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awaitin' for him. Why, Fve knowed him, Kunnel, 
to finish a t'irty day bit at four o'clock in the arter- 
noon of one day, and be a-dustin* off the tiers at six 
o'clock the next mornin* in all the glory of anud- 
der sixty days to the good. He alius tells the 
deputy jest when to expect him, and many the 
odd job is laid by until he has the straight-away 
time for its soopervisun. Now, Shorty appreciates 
his obligatuns, ginerally, and lets the juice alone 
arter he's had enough to make a case of drunk and 
disorderly afore the beak. And so I tells you 
Kunnel, somethin' unus'al has happened him this 
time sure, and if you tackles him when he gits on 
his pins agin, it's my opinion he'll have a interestin* 
adventur' to tell for your eddicatun." 

It took Shorty three full days to get on his pins 
again. The first day, he raved and struggled hor- 
ribly. The second day, he sulked in a corner, all 
trembling and scared and seeing things. The 
third day, he paced restlessly up and down the 
floor, as surly as a bear, striking the furniture, tear- 
ing his hair, gnashing his teeth, in an agonized 
craving for drink. But, when the fourth morning 
dawned. Shorty was himself again, agreeable, alert, 
anxious to please. He shook up the Colonel's bed 
for him, and made him a special brew of coffee 
over the gas. He mopped off the floor and dusted 
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the shelves and tucked the old man comfortably 
in his rocking chair, with a quilt wrapped around 
him. Then, in response to the inquiry, "You 
seem to have been ill-used. Shorty ? " he brought 
up a stool, and, settling himself thereon, all twisted 
into a ball of gray and black, with his sharp little 
eyes shining the brighter for^their cerulean surround- 
ings, he thus began : — 

" IVe had a lessing, that I have. Colonel, in the 
desatefulness of riches. Not only tVoo obsarvin* 
the full extint of helplessness to which a fortun' 
may rejuce a young man of good nateral parts, but 
larnin* from my own persunal experience how resky 
it is to take a holt on unexpected wealt*, sence it 
may turn on you, and t'run you down, and jump 
on your neck, lavin* only the rimnants you seed the 
odder day when I came in. IVe heerd Smithers 
say that a good honest thief had no use for a hobo ; 
but lets me tell you. Colonel, that the hobo that 
sticks consistent to his graft, workin* the bumpers 
summers, and the soup houses winters, comes near 
to reachin* the criterion of livin*, which I takes it 
to be the greatest possible enjoyment with the least 
possible care. 

" I fully intinded, so I did, when I went out, to 
make for winter-quarters in the west, givin' this 
she-bang the go-by as I told you, on account of that 
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blame burd. But the day it were bright and 
balmy, Colonel, and I felt the fever on me. I 
thought how the boys would be gathered in the old 
freight cars oii^thfe 'sidings, and how good it would 
be to talk over old days round the fire at night 
while the can was a-passin* from hand to hand, and 
the pertaters was a-poppin' in the coals. I thought 
how warm the sun would be at noon time, and how 
pleasant it would be to lie by the roadside and 
brace the hayseeds a-drivin' in to market. Arter 
all, there was plinty of time to take up the broom 
and the tins when the frost began to bite and the 
snow to fly ; why shouldn't I stroll into the interior 
of the State, where I was well known and respicted 
by all the aleet of the fraternity ? 

" So, Colonel, I struck the tow path, and mosied 
along as free from care as a babe in the wood, now 
passin* the time of day with some old lag a-mule- 
drivin' for his healt', now branchin* off on to the 
turnpike and follerin' the black and red chalks, 
fightin* shy of the dog in this house and gatherin' 
in the handouts from that, sleepin* in barns and 
sheds and breathin* off the muck from my lungs, 
until I come to a county town, where, if I says it 
myself there was no snap in the cooler that the 
Sheriff wouldn't give me. 

" The fust man I met, Colonel, was a United 
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States deputy named Filkins who pinched me onct 
for breakin* the sales on a mail car. * Hullo, 
Shorty,* says he, ' where ye bound ; up on the hill 
with a vag commitment in your clothes? ' 

"* Nope,' says I; * IVe been takin' a constitoo- 
tinal ; and whin Tve laid by a winter's supply of 
fresh air, I've a partic'lar engagement in the regings 
of the settin' sun.* 

*' * It's dry, walkin', I s'pose ? ' says he, tippin' me 
the odd wink ; and in anudder instinck we was down 
in a cellar with two high ones between us. 

" Well, arter passin' commints on the Dutch war, 
and the raperacity of trusts toward visted int'rests, 
and such like populous topics, Filkins, he says to 
me, * Say, Shorty, as a expert, now, t'would it be 
a hard job to break out of that county jail of ours ? ' 

" * Git down to a inderviddle case,' says I ; ' for, 
so far as I have been pussenally consarned I've 
alius been so blamed anx'us to git in, I never gave 
no thought to breakin' out.' And thin he told me. 
Colonel, as how at the recent tarm of the Deestrict 
Coort, there'd been a rich young feller tried for 
raisin' hob-nob with the books of a bank he was 
prisident of, and how, arter gittin' seven year, he 
was waitin' up in the county cooler until his lyars 
could argy a stay of perceedin's. * Av coorse,' says 
he in conclusings, ' I've no license to interfere in 
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the matter, except my nateral sympaty for his wife, 
which is as high-sperretted a young woman as you 
ever see, who would cough up the last cold plunk 
rather than see her hubby made a monkey of in 
the stripes/ Mabbe he was trut*ful, Colonel, in 
attributin' his intVest to his sympatetic feelings ; 
but all the samee, he flashed a roll in payin* for the 
lush that he never picked up from no fees, unless 
there's been a gratifyin* change in the statoot. 

" * You'd better alter your mind. Shorty,* says 
Filkins arter a little, * and make the Sheriff about 
a t'irty days' visit. You knows,* says he, * how 
much he thinks of you ; why, you'll have the run 
of the place, and the fust pick of the grub, and 
nothin' to do but to keep a sharp eye around so 
that the night watchman ain't robbed of his rest. 
He'll make you head hallman, all right, all right, 
and arter all, where'U you git stiffer soup, and finer 
air, and a more comfort'ble bunk and flyer comp'ny, 
than at that same little jug of our'n ? Why, navi- 
gation cluses to-day, man, and they'll run in a 
diligation from off the canal that in p'int of tough- 
ness can't be beat.* And do you know. Colonel, as 
he talked, the old days came back to me, and I 
remembered how warm and cozy I'd been in the 
head hallman's cell there, with all the privileges 
and none of the responsibilities of a keeper, havin' 
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the freedom of the yard be day, and the freedom 
of the kitching be night, and I says, says I, * I 
think I will take anudder bit up there, jest for luck, 
seein' it's you ; no doubt my old friend the Squire 
will obleege me onct agin.* 

" * Hold on there,* says Filkins, as I got up, all 
carried away by the idee of sendin' myself up ; 
* hold on there, I wants you to come over to the 
hotel fust.* And then, Colonel, he takes me acrost 
the street, and t'roo a side entrance, up into a bang- 
up parlour, where a white-faced little woman, with 
the snappiest eyes I ever see, was a-settin*, and he 
says to her, he says : * Here's the man, mum, that 
can cop the job if anny man there be that can.* 
And no sooner did he say so. Colonel, than she 
came clus to me, and talked right up in my face, 
with so pityous a expression, and all the while so 
respictful, as if I was a gent instid of a low-down 
pan-handler, that if I'd had to resk the chair, I 
believe I'd have said, as I did, that she could count 
on me, so she could. 

** And then. Colonel, she told me as how the 
apperclatun for the stay of perceedin's was only a 
plant to hold her husband in jail until he could 
escape ; and how, if he could only git out by one 
o'clock o* night, she had her plans pat for drivin' 
acrost the country to a train what would land 
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them in Philamadelphy afore his Dutch leave 
would be diskivered, where they could take a boat 
for the Argintine, and be happy forever arter. She 
was a good-plucked one, she were, and she couldn't 
keep still for the blood bilin' in her; and she 
pranced up and down the flure, she did, like a 
t'orobred, as she says, ' I'd have been out of there, 
I would, afore this, if I was only in his place. 
Why, he's got the finest kit of tools that could be 
bought,' she says, 'but poor, dear Reginald, he 
never could do nothin', and he don't know how to 
use them.' 

" ' Well, mum,' says I, arter she'd told me that 
he was kep' all by his lonelies, up in the room over 
the jailer's apartments, where they locked poor 
debtors when they had them ; * well, mum,' says I, 
* you kin be watchin' the night in your kerridge, all 
right, for if poor, dear Reginald don't come lopin' 
over the wall at one G. M., it'll be becuz when 
there's nothin' to do he can't even do that. I'll 
show him the way,' says I ; * and if he ain't man 
enough to go t'roo it, why you'd better put on crape 
to onct and be done with it.' 

"And then, Colonel, she took a blazin' di'mond 
ring from off her finger, and she says, says she, 
a-smilin' like the queen of fairies, *jest keep this 
to remember me by, please.' 
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" ' Lord, mum,* says I, a-tying of it up in my 
neckercher, TU remember you fast enough with- 
out keepin' it; and t'ank you kindly,* says I. 

" Well, Colonel, off I goes to see my old friend 
the Squire, and he received me most affable. 
* How much is it this time you wants, Shorty ?* he 
asks. 

"* About thirty, your Honour,' says I. 

" * It's goin* to be a hard winter,' says he, ' you'd 
best take the full extint, I'm thinkin'.' 

" * I wants a opportoonity,* says I, * to pay me re- 
spicts to the . four hunder. New Year's Day, and 
then I'll go you a repeater.' Well, he laughed, he 
did, and made out the commitment, and I carried 
out its d'rections by presintin' myself at the body 
of the jail fort' wit'. 

" * Good boy, Shorty,' says the Sheriff, as soon as 
he seed me, * I was a-sayin' de odder day it was 
about time for you to look in on us. You'll find a 
small comp'ny, jest a few old rounders you couldn't 
du^ out, and a young swell upstairs, that's takin' 
private boord, acciptin' the inevitable over my sub- 
scriptun Shakespere. Jest keep your eyes open, 
and see that the lamps don't explode, and the boys 
don't get scrappy over their cards ; and as for your- 
self, take the bist the house pervides ; it ain't none 
too good for you.' 
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"I may as well explain, Colonel, that the jail 
was a buildin* with two wings, one for the men, one 
for the women, with the office, private quarters and 
detintion room for pore debtors in the cintre. This 
last room, in the top of the house, was cut off from 
the private apartments below, but was reached by a 
windin* stair and a little hallway from the men's 
prison. There was one featur* about this room 
which I had borne in mind when I promised so 
brash to git Reginald out, and that was that one 
corner of it was boorded up and acrost, and I hap- 
pened to know what was behind the partition. It 
seems when the jail was built, the architeck, thinkin* 
that this room might be used sometimes as a sick 
ward, made a dumbwaiter running straight up from 
the kitching, through the space between the casing 
of the stairway and the wall, so that the ration tins 
could be sent up and down. It was a fool plan at 
bist, and the dumb waiter was never used, bein* 
boorded up, as I says, and very few knowin* of its 
existence. Yet, as soon as I heerd that Reginald 
was locked all by hisself in this room, the idee had 
come to me, * What's the matter with his breakin* 
tVoo the partition with them fine tools of his, and 
lettin* hisself down to the kitching and out ? * 

" At six o'clock. Colonel, the jailor he called me 
to take a tray of supper, and a pretty fly supper, 
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too, right off the Sheriff's table, up to Reginald. 
So up and up I went, thinkin* all the while what 
a fine chance he had had, with a lovely young 
wife outside a-waitin' for him with outstretched 
arms, to break t*roo the roof, if needs be, until I 
lets myself into the room. Some little attemp* 
had been made at fixin* the place up ; there was a 
strip of carpet on the flure, there was a red kiver on 
the table. Over by the winder sat Reginald, in a 
cushioned rockin* cheer, readin' pootry, for all the 
world, and smokin' a cigaroot. He was a white- 
livered lookin* chap, with little yaller side-boords, 
and a drawed-down exprission around the mouth as 
if he was sorry for hisself ; and I thought to myself, 
thoughts I, * If anny one was played for a sucker in 
that ere bank job, Reggie, I kin name the man.' 
As I placed the things on the table, he sighed and 
folded up his book and said, says he : — 

" * Oh, dear, I've no appetite ; I needs the air and 
exercise.' 

" * Then why don't you takes them ? ' I ast with 
a wink, * since you've got a hull bugglar's kit up 
your sleeve, and your fait'ful wife is a-waitin* for 
you on the outside. You needn't fear me, for she's 
fixed me all right, all right ; but why haven't you 
done somethin* yourself, besides moonin' over 
pootry and a-curlin* your whiskers ? You won t git 



h. 
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s^ch playthings in the place that's yawnin* for you, 
let me tell you.' 

" ' I did try to break t'roo the wall,* says he ; 
'but I cut my fingers.* 

" 'Gimme your screw-driver,* says I, * if you know 
what that implamint looks like, and do for mussy 
sake keep your fly-trap closed while I work ; you 
make me sick.* 

" And then. Colonel, with a turn or two, I had 
the long screws out, and the boords off, and there 
was the dumb waiter, a-nestlin* in place, as if it 
was a private car on an underground railroad. 
* Mark this now,* says I to him, all agape ; * at twelve 
this night you git in there and let yourself down, 
rigulatin* the speed by thim ropes there. FU be 
below to see you out all right ; and off you'll go to 
Argintine, to confer the bist fruits of your civiliza- 
tun on the benighted Dagoes that lives there.* 

" ' I can't,* says he, * it alius did make me dizzy 
to ride in the cars.* 

" * You*ve jest got to,* says I ; * for look you now, 
you can*t screw them boords back in place, and 1 
won*t ; and if you're ketched at sech a attempt as 
this, they'll railroad you to the place you've been 
sent to, stay or no stay, and when onct you're 
there, they won't do a thing to you for a desp'rate 
charakter, but put hobbles on your legs, and brace- 
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lets on your wrists, and a hunder-pound ring around 
your neck, with gineral directions to the guards to 
shoot at sight if you so much as look cross-eyed.* 
And arter instructin* him to leave the tools on the 
table so that he might have the credit due me, and 
fixin* the boords in place so that if the Sheriff did 
happen in, he*d notice nothin* wrong, I mosied out, 
leavin* pore Reginald all a-choke with the words he 
dassn't utter. 

" Time passed as usul in them country j'ints, 
Colonel. The boys was locked up early, and soon 
was snorin* out their gratitood for gratooi-tis lodgin*^. 
I tended to the lamps, and filled the troughs for 
the mornin* washings, and give the drunks a dose of 
bromo, and banked down the kitchen fires, and pol- 
ished up the jailor's shoes. Then me and the 
night watchman t'rew a few hands of euc, and arter a 
little he stritched hisself, and says, says he, * If 
youVe as ristless as you used to was, Shorty, Til 
jest take forty winks in your bunk.* 

" * Very good,* says I ; * 1*11 puff off this snipe, and 
look over the daily intilligence.* And a moment 
later, he was addin* his v*ice to the unanimous 
ant*em of praise. 

" Midnight came, and down I sneaks into the 
kitching, where I had full license to go along of the 
fires. I opened the dumb-waiter door and listened. 
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Yes, there was a creak sure enough ; a creak. 
Colonel, which in a instinck became a rush, and if I 
hadn't bowed my back and took it, the blame 
merchine would have gone plum tVoo to Chiny for 
all his rigulatin* was consarned. And that ain't all, 
Colonel, where now do you s'pose the onnary cuss, 
in his inability to do nothin* straight had tucked 
hisself away ? In the topmost compartment, blow 
me if he hadn't, so high up in the shaft that he 
couldn't git out/ 

" * Well, you have done it for fair,* says I. 

"'I thought the higher I was the shorter the 
ride,' he moaned, and his v'ice sounded like a 
bugglar's under the bed. 

" * Hunch yourself, you divil, raise up on the 
ropes,* I whispers, * unless you're lookin' for solitary 
confinement for the rist of your nateral, which 
won't be long.* And with that I lifted up on one 
end of the shelf, which, luckily, only risted on elates, 
and dumped him out. 

" The last act. Colonel, was only a series of in- 
stantan'us picturs, and soon it was all over except 
the shoutin'. I seen that my man was in a blue 
funk, and sence he was too frightened to go, I must 
make him too afeared to stay. So I necked him, I 
did, and I booted him, I did, t'roo the winder, and 
over the lawn, and up the wall. And whin I heerd 
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him drop on the odder side, * Good riddance to bad 
rubbage,* I mutters, * if you ever do git to Argintine, 
you kin give thim percrastinatin* Dagoes points on 
not doin* to-morrer what you can't do to-day.* And 
in anudder moment I was back in the night watch- 
man's cheer, pertendin* to be fast asleep. 

"You may have read. Colonel, how about six 
o'clock the hue and cry was riz, when the myster'us 
vamoosing of Reggie was diskivered. The night 
watchman, pore feller, got his walkin* papers and 
though they had no tabs on me, I lost me pull for 
the rist of that bit, and had to saw wood for my 
livin*. But they never found Reggie ; doubtless he's 
on the high seas by this time, but wherever he is ; 
it's the State that got off light, and the fait'ful wife 
that has the wuss of that barging. 

" And that's all, Colonel, excipt my own pussenal 
exper'ence. I had the di'mond ring, you know, 
which I didn't need to keep to remember her by, 
and so I hocked it. I came to town, I did, like a 
gent, in the smoker, layin' dbwn a good risolution 
for ivery mile-stun'. And this is what I did. I went 
to a sailors' boordin'-house, where the boys hangs 
out, and I agreed with Con O'Reilly, the landlord, 
that I should give him all my money, and that he 
should keep me all the winter for it. Well and 
good, I antes up honour'ble and what d'ye s'pose he 
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done ? Fust he gits me crazy drunk, then he gits 
me soaked for six mont's and that's all I gits for 
my good dough. 

" And so you see. Colonel, as I said afore, riches 
is desateful and soon fly away. It's a sinsible man 
that hangs on to a soft snap when he's got one. 
Hence, for the futur, I'll continer business at the 
old stand, where the favour of your patronage is re- 
spictfuUy solicited." 



CHAPTER IX. 

The old Colonel was in a philosophical mood. 
The stories of crime with which Smithers, the con 
man, and Jake, the hospital steward, beguiled the 
tedious hours between such excitements as strap- 
ping down a D. T. case and giving ether to a pa- 
tient for a major operation, inclined him to reflect 
upon the causes which might be responsible for 
such lamentable results. 

" Verily,** he said, " money is the root of all 
evil.** 

" You oughter know, Kunnel,** remarked Smith- 
ers, " bein* an ex-capitalist.*' 

" I should say so,** grumbled Jake. " If Td had 
your chance there*d have been no dividends to de- 
positors, I tell you.** 

'* The difficulty is a lack of comprehensive under- 
standing,** continued the Colonel, ignoring such 
side-thrusts to which he was now well accustomed. 
"The rich man cannot put himself in the poor 
man's place, the man of probity cannot appreciate 
the temptations that beseige the habitual criminal. 
Hence, where there is no knowledge, there is no 
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sympathy, and where there is no sympathy there 
can be no reform. 

" This recalls an incident which happened many 
years eigo. I was joint trustee for a young man of 
great wealth. He was simple, enthusiastic, un- 
knowing of the world. He was without family or 
near connections, and his heart swelled with love 
for mankind and with sincere desire to benefit his 
fellows." 

"What a graft," exclaimed Smithers. "If it 
hadn't been for Jintly. Couldn't you dope him up, 
Kunnel, or hypnorize him, and then have got him 
to resign on account of ill-health ? " 

" This young friend of mine," the Colonel went 
on, " formed the secret resolution of investigating 
the nether side of life, in order to act intelligently 
in his philanthropic impulses. He disappeared 
one day, and for six months we had no news of 
him." 

" Wal," exclaimed Smithers, " if you and Jintly 
didn't also disappear, you oughter bot* have been 
removed for sheer incapacability." 

" I'd have buncoed the old duff," reflected Jake 
sagely. " What's the use of going snacks when 
you might take the hull ? Why couldn't you have 
sold the estate a lot of snide bonds for instance, 
and then have skipped with the dough ? " 
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** One day," the Colonel continued, " as I was 
sitting in my private office, the door opened and 
shut and a man stood beside me. He was haggard 
and dirty, he was scarred and torn. He looked 
like one who had been caught in the vast machine 
of modern life, and ruthlessly crushed and mangled. 
I was just about to touch the button under my desk 
and summon our guard, for whom I had a sharp 
reproof in reserve, when the stranger extended his 
hand in a familiar way, and said, * Don't you know 
me, Colonel ? ' I looked again. It was Robert, 
my ward." 

" And you hadn't shoved up any of the coUat, 
Kunnel," cried Smithers, " nor conwerted govern- 
ments into ile-stock nor nothin* ? Wal, it's no 
wonder you got ketched in this last job. You 
hadn't had no trainin*; you had neglected your 
advantages." 

" Robert, truly, had had a woful experience," 
resumed the Colonel ; ** and to the hardening of 
his heart. He had started out without a cent in 
his pocket, determined to share the toils and priva- 
tions of his unfortunate brethren. First, he went 
into the country, and hired himself as a hand to a 
farmer. His career there was a short one. His 
employer cursed him for his ignorance, and then 
suspected him of being a confidence man in dis- 
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guise, knocking him down, one day, because he 
made casual reference to lightning rods. His asso- 
ciates accused him of shirking, and despite his ear- 
nest attempts at friendliness, pronounced him 
proud. After he had been tossed in the hay mow, 
and ducked in the pond, he was glad to escape, and 
start for town over the railway ties. 

" Served him right for workinV* said Smithers. 

" And to think what he might have done at the 
shell game with them hayseeds," added Jake. 

" On his slow journey home," said the Colonel, 
" Robert naturally fell in with other wanderers, and 
he felt thankful for the chance of intimacy thus 
offered. That is, at first he did. The tramps 
studied him for a time, as one unusually secretive of 
evil intentions. When they finally had to conclude 
that his purposes were purely benevolent, they 
vented their disgust in all sorts of spiteful usage. 
It seemed as if they were bound to show him, not 
what latent good there might be in them, but how 
vicious and cruel they preferred to be. After a 
night of horrors spent with a gang in a deserted 
freight car, he awoke from the sleep of exhaustion 
to find himself hatless, shoeless, and with barely 
the rags to cover his nakedness." 

** Let hoboes alone to make a clean job of every- 
thin' except themselves," commented Smithers. 
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" Naturally," the Colonel proceeded, " my poor 
friend was picked up as a vagrant and landed in 
jail for thirty days. Here again there seemed an 
opportunity for humanitarian labours. He tried to 
exert a wholesome influence upon the inmates ; to 
shame them of their filth, to rouse the ambition for 
honest work, but in vain. As soon as they found 
he had no money to give them, they resented his 
implied superiority. He was no better than they 
were, nor not so good, indeed, since he didn't know 
when he was well off. As for them, their principal 
concern was not to get out, but to get back again. 
The place was warm, the society satisfying, and he 
must have a proud stomach who found fault with 
the food. Thus, poor Robert found himself an 
outcast among outcasts, the butt and drudge. 
When he was released he came to me a changed 
man, hardened, heartless. * FU stick to my own 
class, hereafter,* he said, and so he did with a ven- 
geance. Why, when my trouble occurred and I 
sent for him to go bail for me, he replied that it 
was quite impracticable for him to interfere in such 
matters." 

" No man ever goes bail for a friend. Colonel," 
explained Jake, " it's too risky." 

" Well," concluded the Colonel, " his experience 
only confirms what I was saying, that there is a 
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gulf between the upper and lower strata of society 
which it is difficult to bridge." 

" It depends, Kunnel,** said Smithers, cocking 
up his eye in a deliberative way, " upon which way 
you're goin*. Those down below may not welcome 
any recruits, but give the poor man a chance to 
put himself in the rich man's place, and he won't 
raise no objections, Fm thinkin'. Do you s'pose 
any one here would kick against posin' as a man of 
probberty ? Not muchly, 'specially if he had ever 
heerd the wrinkle little Benny Paterson worked the 
last bit he done. Did I never tell you the yarn, 
Kunnel? Wal, as it runs to the point of your 
argyment, here goes. 

" Little Benny Paterson, Kunnel, for many a 
year was one of the slickest con men in N'York. 
He had imagination, he had, and you'd want a 
microscope to find the hole that he couldn't crawl 
out of. All the samee, when he was pinched for a 
green-goods steer, and railroaded up here for eigh- 
teen mont's, he felt qualmish, I tell you. Not that 
the bit would be more'n a fly-speck to little Benny, 
but you see the last time when he went out, bein* 
low in sperits and pocket, what did he do but go 
around to a newspaper office, and for a couple of 
round shots, pipe off a lot of guff against the in- 
stitution, mostly lies, to be sure, but near enough 
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the trut* to bring about a ligislative investigatun 
the very next winter. And so he knowed that the 
old man and the deputy and all the screws must be 
dead sore on him. 

** He tried, little Benny did, to get the Jedge to 
send him over to Crow Hill, for instincks ; but it 
was no use, and so arter a long and private inter- 
view with his lawyer, a fly chap named Simons who 
had done time hisself for forgin' a deed and had 
the business of the hull push, in which he turned 
over all his available dough, he consinted to ac- 
company the marshals on a picturesque journey 
into the interior of the State. 

" The welcome little Benny got was quite ekal 
to his fears. * Set that feller a-breakin* stun*, and 
give him the cooler if he opens his jaw,' says the 
warden. The deputy chased him in the bat'room 
and then out agin, quicker*n a cold day at Coney ; 
and then fitted him out with a fly-blown suit a bum 
had jest quitted sleepin* thirty days in. He give 
him an undivided one-half interest in a cell up on 
tier A, where no one could starve on account of 
the richness of the air; it was a Deestrict of 
Columbia nigger that had the other share. Then 
he marched him out in the stun* lot and for about 
t'ree weeks little Benny was a-crackin* his back in 
the sun, receivin* a kick here and a shove there 
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from eyefligcrew that came acrost liim, and being a 
objett of pity to all beholders. 

" About t'ree weeks it was, Kunnel, and then 
there was an amazin' change. I run against 
Shorty, the head hallman, one day, and his eyes 
was a-stickin* out, like gig lamps on one of them 
new mobiliers. * My Gord, Smithers, ' says he ; 

* have yer heerd the news ? Little Benny is a 
millionaire ten times over. A uncle has died out 
in Nevady and left him an aker of gold, solid right 
t'roo to Chiny. This ain't no fake, man. I seen it 
in print meself.* 

'* Wal, arter I had quieted down some of his 
nateral narvousness, I persuaded him to bring me 
the paper which the night-watchman had slipped to 
him. And there it was, Kunnel, in type as long as 
your arm. * From Prison to Palace,* it was headed ; 

* the most rheumantic ipisode of the age.' And 
then it went on and told in all sorts of conwulsive 
print, as how the uncle had died intastite, and little 
Benny was his only hair. The surprisin* discovery 
had been made by Counsellor Simons, the eminent 
advocate, who staked his perfessional reppertation 
that the amount of the liggercy was far greater 
than stated in current reports. ' Lord, Shorty,' 
I gasped ; ' how I wisht I was that Deestrict of 
Columbia nigger.* 
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"You may imagine, Kunnel, the excitement 
that pervailed that night t'roo-out the Main Hall. 
Of course. Shorty had put a girdle of intilligence 
around the hull place like a wireless telegram on 
the rampage. There was one continooal buzz, 
buzz, and rappin's on walls and a-passin' of notes ; 
and the screws for onct did nothin' to prevent ; 
they had gathered at the night-watchman's table 
in the earner, and was a-calculatin' little Benny's 
income for every minute of his bit. It was wonder- 
ful, too, to hear now one and now the other of 
them a-slidin* up the steps and along tier A to ast 
Benny if he didn't want some fresh water, or a 
little more ile or some readin* matter or some bang- 
up fine cut. Why it set them just crazy to think 
that they had to lock up one who made more each 
night in his sleep than they did in the hull year. 
No wonder the warden felt called upon to gather 
them all together the tollowing day and give them 
a wiggin' lest the hull discerpline of the place 
should go plum to flinders and back agin. A 
practical man is the warden, Kunnel, you can't give 
him no pipe dreams. Little Benny was no more 
nor Jess than little Benny to him, no matter how 
many di'monds he might have to burn. 

" But it didn't take the deputy long to git in his 
fine work. He consulted with the doctor, he did, 
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and the two of them soon agreed that little Benny 
was too delicate to break stun*. Fust, he put him 
in the tailor shop a-keepin* talley, and then in the 
pail shop as assistant shipping clerk ; and arter the 
week was over he had him up here in the *orspital, 
with nothin* to do but to eat. The warden kicked, 
until he explained that the easiest way was the 
best, and that they'd not only have to change the 
guard but also double it if he was kept longer 
down stairs. This was true, too, Kunnel, as you 
will see ; but that gave the deputy no license to 
keep t*rowin* out hints as how he was sick of the 
business, and would be glad to get the posish of 
manager for some young gintleman of fortun*. 

" All the samee, it was imprac'table to keep little 
Benny down stairs. Why, in the shops, he was a- 
havin* a ovation all the time. The instructors and 
the keepers paid no attention to the men ; now this 
one, now that was a-slappin* him on the back, and tel- 
lin' him as how in a few days they'd have him par- 
doned and if meanwhile he wanted anythin* brought 
in, why mum was the word and no questions of.dough, 
needer. Talk about flies about merlasses, Kunnel ; 
why, you wouldn't see such a sight except in some 
country where the fly crop was long and the mer- 
lasses crop short. 

" The men, too, was well nigh utvm^.ti^jg|MJc^fc, 
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Why, there*d be a rigular riot as to which one would 
be next to little Benny in line ; and you jest oughter 
have seen them a-settin* at the machines, heads up 
in the air, a-figurin* how best they might touch him. 
It was cur*ous what kind of schemes would come 
to them for spindin* money. One fellow who could 
clog wanted him to organize a minstrel comp'ny 
and go around the world ; another, who had been 
a deck-hand, thought it would be fine sport to jest 
buy a big steamer and sail up and down the great 
lakes ; another still, who was born on a farm, said 
the thing to do was to buy up a ranch, and have 
dog fights and dances for the neighbours, and a 
perpetooal supply of booze in the barn. These was 
the innercent ones, mind yer ; the old-timers stuck 
to their grafts to a man. Each one was sure, with a 
little ready money, he could do the job of his life. 
The cracksmen wanted to organize a syndicate to loot 
country banks. The greengoods men wanted to 
send a circular to every man, woman and child in 
the United States. The forgers wanted to buy up 
the government officials at Washington, and git hold 
of some genooine plates. The con men suggisted 
a grand bunco combinatun, with headquarters in 
N*York, and various members of the push as travellin* 
agents on the road. And the bums, why they way- 
laid little Benny at eveijfc turn, a-sayin* that the least 

I 
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he could do for the boys when he went out, was to 
give a blow-out on the island in the river, or at the 
hoboes* headquarters in Ohio, with lamb tongues 
and pretzels and a kag for each man. 

" And that ain't all, Kunnel. Every man Jack was 
a-calculatin' little Benny's time, to see if he could 
not strike him when he went out. Those who were 
lucky enough to have the same day with him, put 
on airs and became a rigular aristocracy, acceptin* fa- 
vours from the boys in the odder shops who couldn't 
get a word with the Grand Mogul hisself. The 
short timers, as they went out, played their cards 
for all they was wuth to git back agin, as the ru- 
mour went around that each man inside would re- 
ceive at least a hundred cold plunks when Benny's 
time was up. You kin see, Kunnel, that the Deputy 
had reason on his side when he put the millionaire 
up here. 

" I was a-stayin* in the 'orspital, then, Kunnel, 
with my first attack of rheumatiz, and so I seen the 
hull succus. Little Benny didn't do a thing but 
take Jake's side room, and have his breakfast served 
at ten G. M. You couldn't keep the cooks away ; . 
they was a-runnin* up all day with dainty mossels 
to tempt his appetite. And with the cigars the 
screws smuggled in, and the dispensary whiskey that 
the student sent to him in two-ounce *intment jars, 
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you'd have thought it was a lord it was to see him 
a-settin' there and a-openin* of his mail. 

" They used to bring it up to him from the office, 
Kunnel, in a clothes basket ; my, it was a liberal 
eddication jest to help look it over. I should say, 
on oat', that ivery old maid in the country took a 
whack at him and so did ivery benevolent society 
and collidge. And they didn't all want somethin' 
out of him, needer ; leastwise, not right away. 
You'd be s'prised, Kunnel, at the offers he received. 
One museum manager agreed to put up five hun- 
dred bones at onct, if he'd pledge hisself to a mont's 
engagement. Little Benny lost no time in coppin' 
that you may be sure. Then there was offers of 
assistance, loans, advances, all of which were sent 
on to Simons to make the most of. 

" It was marvellous, Kunnel, how many people 
in all parts of the country became suddintly con- 
vinced that little Benny was innercent. Every 
mail there was notices that sech and sech petitions 
for his pardon had been sent on to Washington. I 
have heerd that that is one reason why the Depart- 
ment of Justice found their quarters inadeket and 
got a jolly good appropertun only last winter for an 
extinsion. Of coorse, there was no chanct of the 
President doin' anythin* for him, havin' his 
record clost to hand, but this didn't phaze his 
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admirers. They formed * the International Society 
for the release of Benjamin Paterson/ and hired the 
best lawyers in the land to take up his case. 

" So, one day when little Benny and I were a- 
settin* up here, surrounded, you might say, by 
ivery luxury, with obsequous attindants and the 
best of bot* mortal and spiritooal food, word came 
that an appeal had been taken in his case, and bail 
allowed. He was free. I looked at little Benny and 
little Benny looked at me ; and while a wink trembled 
in my eye, blow me if a tear didn't vibrate in his*n. 
' Has it come at last, Smithers,* he said, says he, most 
sorrowful, 'and is my pleasant dreams at an end, 
jest when I was learning to have fait* in my fellow- 
men ? ' And he wept, Kunnel, on my shoulder, 
blast me if he didn't, as he whispered that his 
fortun* was nothin* more nor less than a slick game 
that he had put up with Simons for his own pro- 
tiction against the wrath of the officials here. 

" Well, there is but little else to tell. Little 
Benny went out that night, for they didn't dare 
release him during the day for fear of a tumult 
among the men. As it was, I've niver heerd sech 
howls and yells of disapp'inted schemers as went up 
when they seed him a-passin' t'roo the main hall, 
jest afore the gong rung, with check clothes loud 
enough to wake the dead, and a dress suit case 
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chock full of slippers, smokin' caps, 'broidered 
wipers, and other bejootery, all the gifts of unknown 
admirers. Think of the plans that was upset by his 
suddint departure, think of the hopes of booze and 
long greens and stoopendous jobs that was trod 
under foot by his patent-ledders ! Why even 
Jake here was left to his own bitter reflections. It 
seems, Kunnel, that as his term expired the very 
day little Benny's orter hev', he had concocted a 
plot to kidnap the young Middas and tortor* mill- 
yuns out of him." 

" Yes," growled Jake, " and if we*d ever got hold 
of him, he*d have regretted working such a game 
on his fellows in distress." 

" Two weeks later," concluded Smithers, " Shorty 
was a-runnin* around the tier like mad, communi- 
catin* the particulars of this slick game. One of 
the papers had come out with a complete exposur*. 
But there wasn't no yellin* or howlin* then, but a 
genooine sigh of admiration that sech things could 
be did. And neither little Benny or Simons, the 
lawyer, was ever heerd of agin, Kunnel. One way 
and anudder they had made good money out of 
the plant, and they doubtless required peace and 
seclusion to enjoy it properly. 

" So you see, Kunnel, so you see, Jake, that 
while it may be true that the upper classes find 
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difficulty in reaching the true sintaments of us poor 
criminals, there ain*t no difficulty when the pictur' 
is reversed. Give any one of us the chance that 
little Benny had, and we'd work it to the Queen's 
taste, wouldn't we, Jake ? " 

" Oh, no, I guess not," replied Jake with fine 
sarcasm. 



CHAPTER X. 

When Wilkins, the burglar, an old-time lag as 
he was proud to describe himself, returned to the 
prison he found himself the hero of the hour. Any 
man of his evil record and more evil reputation, 
caught in the very act of breaking into a private 
apartment at night, who nevertheless had managed 
to escape the consequences, twenty years, and re- 
ceive instead merely six months, must be slick 
to a superlative degree. Even the officials paid 
tribute to his eminence by assigning him to a soft 
snap in the shops, and when he consulted the 
doctor about some minor ailment, that functionary 
made no ado of sending him to the hospital for a 
few days. 

Both Smithers, the con man, and Jake, the hos- 
pital steward, were insistent with inquiries concern- 
ing the newcomer's good luck, while the old Colonel, 
engrossed though he generally was with his own 
misfortunes, awaited the narration eagerly. 

Wilkins was too good-natured to resist long, so, 
having fortified himself against the fatigues of 
talking, by borrowing a plug from Smithers and a 
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knife from the Colonel, both of which he forgot to 
return, he began as follows : — 

" You have all heerd or read/* he said, "how I 
was caught dead to rights in the apartments of a 
swell named McTague or Montague — it's much the 
same, I reckon — in the city. I had reason to know 
that he was out of town, and that his vallet was off 
drinking, and it had been a puddin* to sneak up the 
fire escape and break a window-light in a blanket ; 
but it seemed that the janitor had seen my shadow 
and pulled the alarm, and so while I was examining 
the contents of a little round safe, highly horna- 
mental, too, that stood in a corner of the smoking 
room, I felt cold steel at my temple and on my 
-wrists to onct. The detective took it for granted 
that I hadn't had time to look elsewhere and hence 
had prigged nothing more ; so when we got to the 
station they didn't search me at all carefully. But, 
as a matter of fact, as I was passing through the 
bedroom, I took a rapid survey of the burrey 
drajivers, and in the bottom of a silk handkercher* 
case, found — what d'you suppose ? A little hivory 
mineatoor of as pretty a young woman as ever did 
stunts as a living statoor, all set about with dia- 
monds. Now, I just thrust this in the small pocket 
of my britches belt and went about my business ; 
and it so happened that not only the detectives 
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didn't discover the thing, but that in the excite- 
ment I clean forgot I had it. You needn't laugh, 
Jake. D'you suppose Fd hev' stayed in the cooler 
for two weeks, without a cent for extrys, and not 
hev' sent out and hocked it, if it had ever come to 
my mind ? 

" Well, you know I was arraigned promptly. The 
papers made a fuss over the case, getting off a lot 
of lalygag about the protection of the hearthstun' 
and the necessity of an example, so the District 
Attorney didn't wait until the witnesses were all 
dead or missing before taking it up. I wasn't feel- 
ing very good over such discrimination, and so, 
when we were walking over to court, and the officer 
says to me, * I suppose you're going to t'row your- 
self on the mussy of the court,' more because I was 
ugly than for any reason, I growled back, *You 
keep your supposin's to yourself ; I'm going to fight 
the thing for all it's worth.' 

" And, so, too, when the case was called, and the 
clerk asked me what I had to say to the indictment, 
I turned to the Judge, an old poppy guy, pretty 
near superannuated, I should think, and said : * I 
am not guilty, your Honour, but I have no means 
to employ a lawyer.' The Judge, he turned to a 
nifty-looking chap sitting at one side, and said, 
' Mr. Angell, will you give this rnatter your jitten- 
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tion ? * and I heerd the court officers a-whispering 
together as how the young .fellow was a newcomer 
whom the Judge was pushing along, on account of 
his being a protegy of the beaut*ous young wife 
the Judge had just been marryin', after enjoying 
for twenty odd years the facilities of widowerhood. 

"Well, I didn't fancy Mr. Angell, or his pro- 
fessional ardour, needer. He kinder sauntered over 
to me and drawled : ' You better change your plea, 
my man. You haven't a ghost of a show.* And I 
thought what a monkey I could make out of him, 
if I came acrost him on a dark night, coming home 
from the club. 

" ' Don't you bother your head about my chances,' 
I answered, *but go ahead and make them prove 
their case. They've got to show that I broke in, 
haven't they ? How do you know but that I stood 
in with the vallet and had his pass key? When 
you get your wisdom teet' instead of them milk 
ones, young man, you'll know that the mussy of 
the court is reserved for defaulters, bigamists and 
other eddicated philanthropists.' Very good ; he 
grumbled a little about a hequity brief he had to 
prepare, and then the case was called. 

It was nigh two o'clock when we got a jury, and 
there was only time for the direct examination of 
Montague before the court took a recess for lunqh^ 
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They gave me a bite in a side room, where I sat 
between two bailiffs. I was glum, for nearly every 
mother's son of that jury had whiskers, so I paid 
little attention to what the men were guffing about. 
Finally, however, a remark struck me just where 
hope lies. * There's no danger of young Angell 
goin* for him on cross-examination,* said one, ' but 
we could give him a twist on amiable weaknesses, 
couldn't we. Bill ? * And then they both laughed, 
and I guessed that they meant Montague and then, 
do you know, I thought of the mineatoor in my 
britches pocket. 

" Just then young Angell came dawdling in, and 
I called him over by the window. * What are you 
going to do with Montague on cross-examination ? * 
I asked. * Why, nothing,' he said. 'He's a good 
fellow, and all he has done, anyway, is to identify 
the property.' ' Then get him to identify this 
particular piece,' says I, * that I prigged from a silk 
case in his burrey.' Angell grabbed the mineatoor 
and held it up to the light. * My God, Laura,' I 
heard him mutter, * how could you ? * and he made 
to thrust it in his breast pocket. My hand shot 
out and wrested the pretty thing from him. * No 
you don't,' I cried. ' I've come to believe that 
there's a secret connected with this that may save my 
bacon. Who is this Laura, anyway ; some one 
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you're bound to protect ? Now, you do your duty 
by your client, and offer this pictur* as an exhibit ; 
show it to witness, the jury, the judge. Why? It 
don't matter why ; a lawyer that can't find a reason 
ought to be out on a farm, spreading hay. He 
must identify all the property, mustn't he ? Sup- 
posing they do rule it out, they've got to look at it 
fust, haven't they ? You shake you head, hey, you 
don't want to ? Well, look ahere, if you throw me 
down on this, I'll turn over the pictur' and the 
whole blessed story to the fust reporter I come 
acrost. Do you think I don't know a good thing 
when I see it, and that I won't work any snap to 
get out of this pickle ? Don't run away with that 
idee or you'll fetch up against a stun' wall, with 
pickets on it.' 

" Angell walked away and stood with his hand up 
to his face for a moment. Then he came back to 
me, and the muscles around his mouth were twitch- 
ing like the string on his eyeglasses. * What is it 
that you want, man ? ' he asked ; * you must know 
that you can't get off, scot free.' *Oh, there's 
nothing mean about me,' says I, * I give up that 
pretty trinket to you for anything less than a year.' 
And away he hurried into the next room. 

*' I watched him through the door tackling Mon- 
tague the moment he came in. The man turned as 
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white as a sheet — hotel not prison, I mean — after a 
whispered word or two and fairly scooted down the 
aisle and out. Then Angell got the District At- 
torney over in the corner, and considerable more 
talking and wagging of heads and drawing backs 
and reaching afters was necessary. About the time 
they shook hands in solemn agreement the crier 
announced the opening of court and called Mr. 
Montague to the stand. Mr. Montague, being 
probably on the fust through train west just then, a 
consoling his feelings with a high ball in the buffett, 
didn't respond. 

"The District Attorney then addressed the 
Court. * Your Honour,* he said, * I'm informed 
that Mr. Montague has been called out of town by 
some extremely urgent business. I did not oppose 
his going, for the reason that during recess I learned 
some new facts about this case which changed my 
preconceptions as to the culpability of the accused. 
Under the circumstances I believe that the ends of 
justice will be consarved by accepting a plea of 
guilty to petit larceny from this defendant ; and I 
do so move, your Honour, with the concurrence of 
his lawyer.* 

" Down sat the District Attorney. The old 
poppy guy on the bench fust looked offended, and 
then he looked tired. Then when Angell gave him 
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that aged jolly about the quality of mussy being 
not strained — it alius seemed too tough to strain to 
me — he kinder smiled and bobbed his head and 
said six months, and the next moment I had turned 
over the mineatoor to my young Grotias and was 
waltzing out of court with the darbies on my wrist 
and a sweet smile on my phiz.** 

" But I don't see ** began the old Colonel. 

" Of course you don't. Colonel,** said Jake, the 
hospital steward ; " neither did blind Bartimus when 
he clum* the tree. And no more did the old judge 
with the young and pretty second wife. If he had, 
Colonel, if he had seen that *ere pictur* I*m thinking 
he*d have turned a apoplectic flip-flap right then 
and there.** 

" Oh ! ** exclaimed the old Colonel. 

" Speaking of fresh young lawyers,** said Smith- 
ers, observing that the Colonel was looking long- 
ingly out of the window ; " did I never tell you of 
the jim dandy I struck onct at a county seat up in 
grass ? Well, I had been doin* the county fairs, 
with the shells for the main coorse and any old 
game on the side. Unfortunately, I was too per- 
sistent in tryin* to peal a fat poke out of a fatter 
farmer*s pocket, and a big constable broke a stick 
over my head and kicked me a mile and a half to 
the lock-up. My, but that*s a rocky s^cWow Vox 
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humanity or sympathetic feelin's. They hauled me 
before the squire at five o'clock in the morning, and 
there was the Deestrict Attorney hisself, a great 
strapping man, with a voice like a steamboat in 
distriss, waving his hands to high heavings, and 
vowin* that the time had came when an eximplary 
punishment must be dealt out to N*York thieves 
that invaded the county for the expriss purpuss of 
dispoilin' the innercent and unsuspectin' populace. 
Of course I was held over to the sessions, which 
didn't meet for t'ree mont*s, and I wouldn't have 
given a last year's pool ticket on a outlaw track for 
my chances. 

" I suppose, Kunnel, you had a pretty hot time 
in Ludlow, along of your dough, so you can't form 
any idee of what incarceratun really means in a 
country cage where the sheriff is a Methody and 
even the turnkeys are God-fearin' men. Nothin' to 
drink but well water, and nothin' to eat but s'pawn, 
which is some stuff which would be yaller paint if 
it wasn't so gritty. And then the nights would 
come down so cold and silent, that you couldn't tell 
for which cause you was layin' there and a-shiverin' ; 
and yet before half the Tenderloin would be locked 
up, the blame roosters would be takin' their affida- 
vits it was morning to the top of their lungs. Say, 
it*s no wonder to me the hayseeds is so thick- 
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headed ; the daily game is too fierce for a man of 
any sinsibility. So help me, Kunnel, by the time 
court day came, you could hear me bones rattle as 
I walked along. 

** * Do you want a lawyer ? ' ast the Judge, and he 
wasn't any old poppy guy either. *Yes, your 
Honour,* said I, says I, * I must plead in former 
porporus.' * Mr. Jenkins,* says he, * take the case/ 
and a little weazen feller, who might have looked 
like a kid, if he hadn't looked more like an old man, 
motioned me into a side room with him. *Are 
you goin' to be my lawyer?' I ast, more'n two- 
thirds disgusted. * Yes,' says he ; * for lack of a 
better.' * Then,' says I, * I'll plead.' ' Now, look 
a-here,' says he, * don't get off that old gag that then 
you'll plead guilty ; I've had it worked on me afore, 
and then there was moss on it.' Somethin' in the 
ring of his voice made me glance up and study his 
face a bit ; and then I saw that for all his dried-up- 
ness, he had bright, sharp eyes, and cunning little 
lines around his lips ; so I says, says I : * Go ahead, 
Squire, you get me off, and the next bank job I 
work, I'll send you all the collat, I can't negotiate.' 
* Pshaw,' says he ; * don't talk out of your class ; 
you're a sneak by birt', natur', eddication and predi- 
liction.' 

" I mus* say, Kunnel, that it give me respect for 
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the little cuss to have him call the turn so ker- 

reckly, so I grew quite humble like, and I says, says 

I, * Well, what do you advise ? ' 

" * Listen,* says he, a-swingin' his leg over the 

arm of his chair, and pointin' his lead pincil at me. 

* You're guilty, of course, but as you're sure to get 
into, trouble agin, it won't do no partic'lar harm for 
you to get out of it this time. You see it's John 
Dobbs, the Deestrict Attorney, I'm gunning for. 
He's been altogether too fresh lately, and if I can 
down him in this case, he may remember to reckon 
with yours truly hereafter. Now, let me ask you 
somethin'. You saw him up at the Squire's I 
know; did you notice any peculiarity of his?' 

* Yes,' says I ; * when he gits excited, he swings 
them big fists about in a way that would make a 
fust class pugilist out of him, if he only had the 
science.' * Exactly,' says Jenkins, * now let me ask 
you one more question ; which would you rather 
have, the full extent, or a black eye ? ' ' Two black 
eyes,' says I, promptly. ' Good boy,' says he ; ' you 
shall take the sleeper for the metropolis to-night, 
even though your peepers are in mournin'.' 

" And then, Kunnel, he went on and told me, as 
I had already noticed, that Dobbs in the trial of a 
case was a shouter, a prancer and a blusterer ; that 
opposition seemed to infuriate him, and that when 
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he was all heated in summing up, he*d roar like the 
bull of Bashing, and shake his fist at the poor 
defendant as if he*d like to knock his head off. 

* We'll goad him on,' lawyer Jenkins continooed ; 

* my tactics will be tantalizin*, and when I put you 
on the stand, I want you to play the roll of a 
innercent, say you came here as a missionary, to 
distribute tracks, in the cause of timperance, any- 
thing that will get him hot in the neck. Then 
when he begins to speak in closing, turn your cheer 
around and face him, the space is small, and he 
must stand right in front of you. After he gets 
his steam up, he'll begin to shout and prance and 
gisticulate like a windmill. He'll exhaust the 
English language in callin* you a thief ; he'll shake 
his fist at you as the greatest villain livin' or dead ; 
he'll aim righteous blows at you, as though it was 
his bounding duty to sweep you off the face of the 
eart'. Smile up at him then, if you kin ; and as he 
reaches the height of his fury, hunch your chair a 
little. He'll mean you no harm, of course, but that 
big fist will come awful clus' to your nose. When 
you think he is goin' to make the clusest shave, 
jest stretch your neck a little, and take it fair and 
square. It may shut your eye, but it will open 
your cell. It may smash your face, but it will 
squash the case wuss. It may knock you owt.>\i\5L\.\\. 
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will knock Jack Dobbs silly. Like all big fellers, 
he's nothin' but an overgrown boy with heart of 
mush, who wouldn't hurt a fly, to say nothin* of 
a prisoner, unable to protect himself. Do you see 
the point ? Have you got the sand ? ' * Watch 
me,* says I. * Then come into the court,* says he ; 
* since youVe had your lesson in the art of defence.* 

" That was a great trial, Kunnel ; I don*t know 
whenever I enjoyed myself more thoroughly. It 
was like David and Goliar, Sullivan and the Kid, 
a bludgeon ag*inst a dirk, a sandbag ag*inst a pair 
of brass knuckles. The whole country-side was 
there ; say, if the gang had only been up, they 
could have cleaned out every house in the village. 
And the jury, Kunnel, as they set there with their 
chinners wavin* ominously between the high p*ints 
of their collars, they'd have done for a specimen of 
Lynch law to send to some National Expositun. 
They was a tough proposition, take them all in all ; 
the only possible show that I could see lay with a 
bullet-headed. New Year*s cake faced Irishman on 
the end seat, top row, who looked as much out of 
place as a Fenian in the R*yal Household Guards. 

" Deestrict Attorney Dobbs was in fine shape. 
Smiling and affable at fust, it was the pigs and 
measles and crops with every one, but when he got 
down to biz, most ferocious. He had witnesses 
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enough there to convict a jail delivery, and as he 
kept pilin* up the evidence, I could feel the well 
water and s'pawn a-workin* and meself gittin' 
weaker and whiter and smaller. As for Jenkins, he 
stuck clus* to his sneerin' roll ; it was somethin' 
about the crushing force of numbers, the gigantic 
arm of the law, the vaultin' ambition of the Dees- 
trict Attorney that wou^d people hell with his 
wictims, all the while. You've had a fly git some 
fatal attraction for the back of your neck, haven't 
you, Kunnel? Fust youVe brushed him away 
kinder careless, then you've shooed with a news- 
paper ; but finally you've begun to jump up and 
down and swear like mad. So it was with the 
Deestrict Attorney. He stood it good for a while, 
glancin' superiorally at the Judge, the audyence, 
and the jury ; but by the time our innin's came on, 
he was biling over with justifiable indignation. 

"Jenkins put me on the stand and I told me 
pityous tale, as how I was a orfing, driven from 
home by a cruel step-father, and wanderin' t'roo 
the country, lookin' for wuk ; as how I had been 
naterally attracted by the fair, exhibitin' as it did 
the marvellous industry and cultur' of the people ; 
but that never, no, never, had I done the wicked, 
wicked things imputed to me. And all the while 
them bewhiskered jurymen set solemnly chewitv' 
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their 'baccer, with a dull, stidfast glance in their 
eyes that seemed to say, * it won't take us a second 
to make away with you, you young rascal.' 

" And the cross-examination, Kunnel, I won't go 
into that except to say that it was hot stuff to a 
sooperlative degree. Over and over Dobbs made 
me tell me sad story, and each time he tore bigger 
holes in it. But I stuck to my side good, and 
more than onct exasperated him. * So you never 
t'rew the shells ? ' he'd ask. * What else could I 
do with them,' I'd say ; * when I was eatin' walnuts 
a kind lady gave to me.' *And you didn't have 
your hand on that pocket-book ? ' he'd continer. 
* Certainly I did,' I'd say ; * I was a-pushin' it in, 
for fear the good man might lose it.' And all the 
while, Jenkins kept jabbin' in, as how cruel and 
cowardly it was for a great man with all the law 
behind him, to jump on a sick, homeless lad. 

"And Jenkins' closin' speech, Kunnel, was jest 
one long drawn out cut and slash, so that when the 
Deestrict Attorney began his reply, he was as hot 
and fretful as a porkypine might be if the quills 
was stuck in the other way. He began ca'mly 
enough to review the evidence, but in two minutes, 
he was stalkin' up and down before me, wavin' his 
arms on high, and callin' me all the bad names 
that can be used in perlite society. I was fright- 
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ened, Kunnel, frightened by his flashin* eyes, his 
blood-red face, his awful bellerin', his strengt' of 
wituperation ; but more frightened by the dose I 
made sure the jury and the Judge had a-brewin' 
for me. So I remembered Jenkins' advice, and 
little by little, I hunched nearer and nearer to them 
rapidly revolvin* fists. 'This scum of the eart*,' 
roared Dobbs, * who ought to be annihilated ; this 
off-scouring of the purlews of the American Sodim, 
this thief, whole thief, and nothin* but a thief, 
whom may God help, since here he must be struck 
by the swift and mighty arm of Justice * — and he 
shot out his right duke in dramatic emphasis. I 
jest stretched my neck a little, Kunnel, and bifl! I 
got it in the kisser. * Don't let him kill me,* I 
moaned, and rolled on the floor. 

" There was an uproar, Kunnel. The little Irish 
juryman stood up and beat his hands ag'inst his 
side, and yelled : ' Damn yez, why don't yer take 
a man of yer soize.' Jenkins, with tears rolling 
down his cheeks, cried out, ' for shame,' and raised 
me in his arms and fondled me like a babby. 
The audyence hissed; even the }udge looked as 
if he wisht he was home, as he rapped with his 
gabble. And the Deestrict Attorney, Kunnel, he 
swayed from side to side like a telegraph pole bein' 
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cut down. His eyes was wet, his cheeks was pale, 
He stretched out his hands kinder pityous. Rally 
I felt sorry for him. ' It was an accident,* he 
moaned ; * I wouldn't have had it happen for all the 
emmollyments of my office. Forgive me.' 'You 
said he must be struck by the swift and mighty arm 
of Justice,' snapped back Jenkins. * Don't mis- 
judge me,' continooed poor Dobbs. * That's what 
you've been doin' to me, all daylong,' I sobbed; 
'and now you try to murder me.' 

"And then, Kunnel,the Deestrict Attorney braced 
up and addressed the Court. ' I have nothin' more 
to say in this case, your Honour,' said he, * in view 
of this deplorable occurrence, except to ask for 
mussy for this most unfortunate young man.' 
'That may be safely left to the jury,' said the 
Judge. The little Irishman leaned forward an' 
whispered to one another, and then, springin' to 
his feet, ' Not guilty, your Ahner,' he yelled ; and 
a shout went up from them countrymen who but 
a hour afore, t'ought nateral life too little for me. 
And they took up a collection for me, Kunnel, 
they did, and escorted me to the train ; and jest as 
the cars was a-movin' out, a officer thrust a en- 
velope in me hand, and there was two X's in it, 
Kunnel, and they was from the Deestrict Attorney.' 

"A truly remarkable escape," commented the 
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old Colonel ; " and I trust it was a lesson to you, 
Smithers." 

" Deed, and it was, Kunnel," replied Smithers, 
the con man. "'Twas more*n a mont' afore the 
dough was gone and I was pinched agin." 



CHAPTER XI. 

Donald, the prison shoemaker, stole up the 
stairs to the hospital, his wrinkled old face all 
twisted with a cunning smirk. He had a purpose 
in mind, as he usually had, and this purpose con- 
cerned his individual betterment. Twenty-three 
months of prison fare had sickened even his indu- 
rated stomach, and he was now determined to secure 
in some way an order for hospital rations. But 
how was he to bring this desirable change about ? 
He was afraid to appeal again to the doctor. Ex- 
perience had taught that functionary that Donald's 
appetite was never so lusty as when he pleaded 
that he was " wastin* away from some distimper of 
the innards,*' and had caused him at such times to 
prescribe a peculiarly noxious dose and personally 
to see that the patient took it. Being thus barred 
by suspicion, who was there who might possibly in- 
tercede for the poor shoemaker? Who but the old 
Colonel, who enjoyed the confidence of all the 
officers, and had privileges conferred upon him 
without even asking for them ? Would not his 
word be potent now with the doctor should he 
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make so moderate a request ? Ah ! but would he, 
since there was only one convict more selfish than 
the convict without privileges, and that was the 
convict with them ? At least there could be no 
harm in trying ; it seemed the only chance ! At 
many sharp turns in his career Donald had found 
good-natured indirection serviceable in attaining 
his ends, and this course he was again about to pur- 
sue. Hence the cunning smirk on his wrinkled 
old face. 

" Good marnin* to you. Colonel,** began Donald, 
with a pull of his scalp-lock, drawing up a stool 
alongside of the old banker's armchair. " Shure, if 
there's a panological exhibit at the next Woruld's 
Fair, it's your pictur* they'll be havin* as a speci- 
ming of Before and Arter. Why you luk more 
like your own grandson, so you do, than as you did 
when you kem in ; and renewin' your yout' day by 
day like the agle hisself, that y'are." 

" I think I hold my own," replied the old Colonel, 
gratified despite his doubts of Donald's ingenuous- 
ness. 

" Hold your own, Colonel?" repeated the shoe- 
maker, with a high laugh of scorn, " you holds the 
fust rank with the rist nowhere, and for why ? Be- 
cuz your body is strent'ened by bang-up grub, jest 
as your sowl is composed by a good conscietvce* 
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Ah ! it*s a happy man I'd be, so I wud, if I had 
ayther wan of thim two standbys in the cooler! " 

" Why, your conscience is undisturbed, isn't it ? " 
asked the Colonel, lazily. 

"That's jest it, Colonel," Donald went on, 
eagerly. "There's nothin' like a lost opportoonity, 
you know, to come sneakin' back out of the forgit- 
f ulness of the past, and tortur' the mind far beyant 
the mindin* power of ordinary rations. Listen, 
now, and I'll tell you of wan, that arter forty years 
of a well-spint life on the turf, keeps sappin' my 
strent' like a Sparting boy with a cold on his chist ; 
and thin, whativer rimidy may suggist itself to a 
man of your standin' and inflooance, will be met 
by a consinsus on my part, I promise you. 

" It was in Lunnon, so it was, Colonel, that I 
fust entered upon the sporty life, not stickin' to 
anny partic'lar graft, but priggin' and crackin' 
wheriver I saw an opening like a jack of all trades 
gone wrong. I stood well with the flash mob, I 
did, and if I'd only larned to abide by business 
principles I might now be the head of the profesh 
there, instid of bein' driven into exile to pick hemp 
and eat salt-horse in the four quarters of the globe. 
Oh, the mistakes of our yout'. Colonel, how they 
returns to tormint us, when the day of rictificatun 
Is past. No wonder I turned me back on beans, 
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the morn, though Td had naught for supper but a 
wad of brid all streaked like a zebry, and a tin of 
tay made of tanbark ! 

"Well, rU git down, Colonel, to the particular 
thing I left undone, so that now there's no healt' 
in me, only primisin* that you'll bear in mind my 
prisint danger of anaemy and its possible rimidy. 
There was a sly old fence I knowed in Lunnon, 
named Gomez ; a spider of a man, with his inwisible 
web a-stritchin' out in all dirictions, while he lay 
back in his house in *Igh *011iway, nivertakin' anny- 
thin' until it was fast in his grasp, and thin niver 
lettin* go. Wan of the wickedest old spiders he 
was. Colonel, that I iver kem acrost ; for he thought 
out jobs for thim that niver would have consaved 
thim, and he tuk the lion's share of the swag, 
though he niver run no resks. But all the samee, 
becuz he would adwance a bit now and thin to 
those he knew, when they was on the rocky road, 
and becuz he was alius a-promisin' how much better 
he'd do the next time, he had the pick of the fly 
push of the day at his beck and call. So, one ar- 
ternoon, whin a sharp, little, mahogany-brown ur- 
chin, that I knowed as Gomez's brat, tipped me on 
the street that his old man wanted me, I give up 
the plant I was pipin', wan of thim squires with a 
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wallet in the side-pocket of his great-cut the size of 
a knapsack, and wint straightway to him. 

"A rispictable risidence had Gomez, Colonel, 
with a jeweller s shop in front, where he minded 
watches all day, whin he wasn't a-miltin' up into 
new spoons the old spoons he had milted down. 
As I entered, there he was, tall and thin and as dark 
as a mulatty, standin' behind the counter showin* a 
washed chain to an old leddy. He barely looked up. 
'Jest pass into the rear room, my man,' he said, 
*and whin Tm at lasure, Til examine into your 
qualifications for the work I wish.* And thin I 
heerd him go and explain to his customer as how 
he needed anudder hand in his shop, but he feared 
from my looks as how I might not be up to dilicate 
jobs. Oh, a sly old spider. Colonel, so used to 
wavin* all sorts of snares that he*d go out of his 
way to lie jest to keep in practice ! 

** I had barely time to diskiver, Colonel, that 
there weren't nothin* on the table or the mantel 
wuth nabbin* and that the cupboard in the earner 
was double locked, whin he kem sneakin' in. * I 
hopes I haven't kep* you waitin', Donald,* he said 
pleasantly ; * I seen you was gittin' ristless ; * and 
thin, with a turn of the hand, he p'inted out a 
mirror so set under the counter in the rear room as 
to reflict iverythin' that wint on inside. * Tm glad 
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all the same,* he continooed, * that you're so intint 
on business ; for IVe got a job marked out for you 
that'll be the lay of your life.' And thin he went 
on to tell me that a certing Major Baldwin had jest 
returned hum from Injy, retired on half-pay, and 
had brought with him the all-firedest di'mond that 
iver stuck out from the handle of a Rajy's sword, or 
shone with the glames of the divil from the forred 
of some hathenish idol. Furdermore, he said that 
the Major was settled out in a certing country 
house on the Brighton road, and that the di'mond 
was kep' in wan of thim sphirical safes in the 
drawin' room that they ornamint up so you might 
take it for anny piece of useless furnitur' unless, 
mayhap, you stubbed your toe agin' it. 

" * Combinatun ? ' I ast. 

" * Shure,' said Gomez ; ' and if the Major died in 
his slape they'd have to dynamite the durn thing.' 

" * Thin what's to be did ? ' I continooed ; * I 
can't lug it away with me as if it was some new 
kind of skittles.' 

" * You wants anudder man,' Gomez explained, 
with a fierce look in his eyes. * You can git into 
the Major's room, 'tis the sou'-east earner sicond- 
story front by way of the gutter-pipe and the 
verandy roof. Gag him and strap him down and 
twist some oakum in his toes and set it off, and 
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you*ll soon see him a-waggin* his old poll in token 
tliat he'll give up/ 

" ' Nixy/ says I. * It may be all nateral enough 
for you, bein' a cross between a pirate and a 'Meri- 
kin Injun, but it*s agin* my graft to use fire, and 
that's flat; 

" * Thin pump it full of powder and blow it up, 
and be damned to you for a pig-headed Englisher 
that must make a noise,' says he. 

" * What's in it for me if I does ? ' I ast. 

" * There's a hunder' pund,' he replied ; * and I 
don't care how little of it you gives to your 'com- 
plice.' 

" * Nixy agin,' I objected. * The road's patrolled, 
and there'd be a bobby at the winder afore the 
smoke cleared away. I'm not lookin' for vi'lent 
exercise. You're out of it, Gomez, with bot' 
schame and price ; but now hear what I've got to 
say. Joselyn is back in town ' 

" * The wery man,' cried Gomez ; ' why, if I kin 
git him, I won't want you.' 

" * But you can't git him, you know,' says I, 
* and I kin ; and it's five hunder' we'll want to do 
the job for you, with the Major a-ristin' as pace- 
fully in his slape as if there wasn't a pig-headed 
Englisher within a mile of him. So, that, for your 
noise ! ' 
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" And, thin, Colonel, there foUered a argyment, 
which I won't attempt to relate, for 'twould be as 
distasteful to you as the pork soup I'll be gittin' 
this noon ; in which Gomez he begged and he 
swore and he t'reatened, and gradooally he wint up 
a pund at a time, until him and me we kem to 
tarms. I had the whip-hand of him, you see. 
Joselyn was my friend, not his ; I knowed where 
Joselyn was, and he didn't. In short, I was the 
adwance agent of a good thing and he had to have it. 
And so, as soon as he seed he must give in, Gomez 
was explainin* all the details of the house to me, 
roUin* and puffin' a cigarrut the while and smilin* 
as ca'mly as if he hadn't been callin' down all kinds 
of suddint deat' on me but a minute before. 

" And now. Colonel, I s'pose you'll be wantin' to 
know who Joselyn was. Well, if you'd iver seed 
him, with his long, wavy brown hair, his great 
black eyes, his dilicate complectun, his slinder form, 
his sad and rheumantic exprission, and his long, 
slim hands, as soft as a gal's, if you'd iver heerd 
him speak, with his v'ice betuned to nateral 
melody, it is swear you wud, so you wud, that he 
was a artist. And so he were. Colonel, with but 
few compatitors in his line. Set him before a safe. 
Colonel, and it was a beaut'us sight to see thim 
long, slim fingers a-turnin' of the knob^ now fast, 
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now slow, while his trained ear listened clus, like a 
music master enj'yin* a s'narter. A beaut'us sight, 
Colonel, and a surprisin* ; for lo and behold you, 
jest whin you was expictin* him to tVow up his 
dukes and give in, with a twist and a turn he*d 
have the door opened ! 

" It was a nateral gift, Colonel, and Joselyn 
didn't misuse it. He had no part or passel with 
the flash push. Whin he did a job it was becuz his 
puss was low, and whin he made a strike, he was 
off to onct, travelHn' on the Continent, rivallin' in 
pictur' galleries and goin' daffy over sunsets on 
mounting sides. I weren't no proper pal for him. 
Colonel, but I had helped him out of a tight snap 
onct, and he kinder cottoned to me, and though it 
was well knowed he worked solitary, and on his 
own plants, now and agin he'd go in on a lay with 
me. PV'aps it was becuz my fust faviour to him 
panned out so well, that I did the second one, I'm 
a-tellin* you of and which is the cause of my club- 
bin* myself nights, and needin* some relafe for the 
sufferin* I endures t'roo compun'tuns of conscience. 

" Well, Colonel, I sought out Joselyn, and found 
him a-mopin* in his room at the hotel, sittin* alone, 
with his head on his hand, for all the woruld like a 
poet a-huntin' his cronk for a immortal idee and 
not findin* it. Melancholy ? Why, if you had a 
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skitch of that young man, you'd swear as how arter 
burryin' his last rilative, he*d jest diskivered in his- 
self the symptoms of the same mortual disease. 
At fust he wouldn't listen to me, but kep* wavin* 
me aside, mutterin* bitter words as how he was 
cussed enough a'ready, and was goin', so he was, to 
some far country, and there, on a gruel diet, and 
clothes made of sack-cluth and ashes, to repint of 
his sins. But I kep* persistin' and finally I min- 
tioned the party's name. The efifect on Joselyn 
was s'prisin*, Colonel. He jumped up from his 
cheer, and began to stump up and down the flure. 

" * What, not Major Baldwin,' he cried, * that jest 
arrived from Injy on the P. and O. mail ? 

" * The wery same,' says I. 

" He give a wild laugh. Colonel, and his eyes 
they sparkled as if they had a pair of dynamos be- 
hind thim. * 'Tis fate,' he muttered to hisself. I 
would be mad not to attimpt it. Somethin' might 
happen, and annythin* is better than this utter 
hopelessness ! ' And he loped up and down some 
more, and thin he slaps me on the back, and says, 
* I goes you,' and in anudder moment was a-ring- 
in' the tinkler and orderin' up the lush by the bell- 
boy full. And to break into the contiguity of my 
story. Colonel, is it anny wonder that I thinks of 
thim old times of booze, whin tryin' to dovatv tcv^ 
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bootleg in the marnin* with a extry chew in my 
mouth to drive away the taste ? 

" That wery night, Colonel, me and Joselyn, arter 
leavin' a cab in a secluded clump of woods, filed 
down the Brighton road. We was well fitted out, 
in smooth dark clothes, with sneaks in our pockets 
and half masks and dark lanterns ; and him with a 
rewolver up his sleeve and me with a life-preserver. 
We didn't talk much, I know, for we had it all 
planned out as how we'd git in t'roo the library 
winder. It seemed a dead sure job, without enough 
juice in it to keep me wide awake. I remimber 
sayin', * Wonder if the Major is a old bach.,* and how, 
whin Joselyn answered, * No, a widower,' not bein* 
fly enough to ask how he knew ; though it kem 
acrost me arterward like the p'int of a joke not got 
onto to onct. On we wint, up a lane, and over 
the paths of a Italyan garding, until we stood on 
the side verandy. I cut around the glass and thin 
laid a sticky cloth up agin' it, and thin gintly 
tapped ; and a moment arter the pieces kem off as 
aisily as a loose toot' out of a babby's jaw. 

" Joselyn wint in fust. Colonel, which was a mis- 
take, for not knowin' properly how to feel ahead 
with his feet, he knocked over a cheer. We stood 
still for a instinck, listinin', ready for a blow and a 
break away ; but there was not a sound. Thin I 
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flashed the glim, and led the way. The house it 
was double, with the library on one side and the 
parlour on the other. There was a wide hall in the 
cintre, with the stairway comin* down, and in the 
rear of it a great fireplace with seats set in deep on 
the sides, out of sight, and quite the thing, I'd say, 
for coorting. I led Joselyn to the sphirical safe, 
which was covered over with tapistry, and looked for 
all the woruld like the canoply on a elephant's back 
in a succus, and thin I wint out and stritched myself 
on wan of thim fireplace settles. T'roo the cur- 
tained doorway of the drawin' room, I cud see the 
faint rim of light with Joselyn a-workin* in the 
cintre, and now and thin I'd hear the click of the 
tumblers as he kep' turnin' and listinin'. I felt 
comf table I did, and so little consarned over the 
indin* of what promised to be a rig'lar puddin* of a 
job, that I began to fancy what I would do if I 
owned so foine a risidence ; how I'd have bill'ards 
in that room, and a bowlin' alley in anudder, with 
plinty of quiet nooxs upstairs for tossin' the kyards. 
All of a suddint, it kem acrost me that with the 
parlour on one side and the library on the udder, 
there wasn't as much space used up, as had seemed 
in the house when we approached from the rear. 
That bein' so, there must be anudder room or rooms 
off to the right, connectin' with the rear part of the 
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parlour. But where was the door, and who might 
be within there? The thought made me unaisy, 
Colonel, for how cud I keep me watch on what I 
didn't know about, so up I set and looked t'roo the 
curtained passage. 

** In that wery fust moment. Colonel, I was con- 
scious of a Hghtenin' of the gloom, beyant Joselyn's 
glim ; and as I bent forrud a glass door showed 
itself, on the furder side of the room, and then a 
tall female figger bearin' a lamp. The door opened 
and a young gal passed t*roo. My, she was a beauty, 
and a stately one at that, drissed as she was in 
some dark clingin* gown, with her black hair 
a-hangin* down nigh to the flure. She moved along 
so noiselessly, like a wision on the stage, that I 
could but set still and hold my breath for fear she 
would wanish. She turned into the front room and 
stopped short. At that instinck, I heerd a click, 
and Joselyn sprang to his feet with the diamond in 
his hand. For a second thim two faced each udder, 
thin he tore off his mask and cried, * Roselind, don't 
you know me ? ' 

" * What are you doin' here, Mr. Joselyn? ' ast 
the gal, gintly, but with all the composur* of a jidge 
on the bench ; and down he fell, at her feet, lamin- 
tin', besachin', and goin' to extrames of entraties 
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that condemned men haven't reached, who I have 
heerd tryin* to pray on the night before their last. 

*' It was like a play, Colonel, with me in the box, 
and thim on the stage. Fust they began to tell 
each odder, what each must have knowed, how 
they met on shipboard, and loved to fust sight ; 
how the old Major bekem suspicious, and whin he 
arrived in Lunnon learned enough about Joselyn 
to refuse his furder acquaintance. And, indeed. 
Colonel, I think the gal had med' up her mind to 
abide by her father's decision ; but. Lord, he love 
you, she didn't have a eart'ly show agin' Joselyn's 
eloquence. He swipt away her objections and her 
scruples with the storrum of his passion, a-clingin* 
to hei and risin' gradooally until he held her in his 
arms, and their lips prissed clus togither. Thin, I 
knowed he had won ; and so he had, for arter a few 
whispered words, the gal she darted away and back 
agin with a cloak, and ofif they wint t'roo the 
library and out the winder, ofl and out of my sight 
forever ! 

** I said it was an affictin' play. Colonel, and so it 
were ; but the price I paid for that box was too 
high. While I set there starin' arter thim, like a 
gaby at a fair, the thought suddintly kem to me, 
* Where do I stand on this ere deal ; where's my 
share of the swag ; where's the Rajy's di'mond ? 
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Where, indeed, Colonel ? I rushed out of the house 
and t'roo the Italyan garding and down the road to 
the clump of woods. The cab was gone, and I was 
done for. 

" It was a narrer squeak I had. Colonel, to git be- 
yond the four seas. The next day all England 
rang with the news of the robbery of a ten thousand 
pund di'mond ; and the beaks was hot on my trail. 
I got away, but that was all I did git ; and think 
what I might have done, what I might have been, if 
Joselyn had only played me fair ! For we'd have 
give Gomez the go bye, sure ! And that's the lost 
opportoonity, Colonel, what keeps comin* back and 
ha'ntin* me with its gibes, that I let my nateral 
sympathy with my friend rinder me obliv*us to my 
partnership interests, and which sint me fort* in my 
yout' to be a wanderer on the face of the eart' whin 
I wasn't ruinnin' my digist*un in durincks vile. Do 
you wonder that I'm wastin' away under the ricol- 
lection ; and don't you think it would be the part 
of a true gintleman, that y'are, to suggist to the 
doctor that my constitooshun should be nourished 
up with hospital rations ? " 

" I do not," replied the Colonel, firmly ; " if it lies 
in the power of food to so affect ^our conscience, 
why I should be inclined to prescribe a course of 
bread and water," 
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" T ank you kindly, Colonel," said Donald, rising 
from this fall with unabated good humour. " I 
appreciates your scruples and honours you for 
thim. You'll make it up for me, I know, for the 
intertainmint of the yarn I've been spinnin', before 
I goes out, and so good marnin' to you." 



CHAPTER XII. 

One day, as the old Colonel was gazing listlessly 
out of the hospital window, he noticed a little girl 
running to and fro over the lawn in the prison yard. 
Her feet scarcely touched the sward, she tripped so 
lightly, and, with her fair hair floating in the wind, 
she seemed an embodiment of freedom, so vivid 
was the contrast made by the frowning walls and 
barred casements near by. 

" Smithers,** he called, " who is that child and 
what is she doing here ? " 

" Why, did you never see her afore, Kunnel ? " 
asked Smithers, leaving his game of California Jack 
with Abe Dalton, who was suffering from a broken 
head, an incident of his recent recapture, " that's 
Little Emma." 

" What Emma ? " persisted the Colonel. 

" Lord, Kunnel, I don't know. Her mother was 
Big Emma, sent up here from New York for smug- 
gling. Arter a week or so, she died in childbut' 
over in the women's prison, and so the kid is Little 
Emma, naterally enough." 

" Had she no father ? " inquired the Colonel, 
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** Persumably she hed ; but he ain*t sent in no 
name and address up to present writin*. You see, 
Kunnel, I whitewashes over there ivery spring, and 
I hed the hull story from one of the trusties. It 
seems, when Big Emma was a-croakin*, she stretched 
out her hands, all entreatin' like to Miss Blodgett, 
the matron — cur*us, ain*t it that mostly matrons is 
old maids ? — and she said, says she : * You're a 
good woman, Miss Blodgett, even if y're as hard as 
nails ; promise me that the little one shan't niver 
go to no institution, but ye'll take care of her 
yerself. Sure, it's a gleam of sunlight you need, 
a-dwellin' continooally in the shadder of sin.' 
Likely enough, Kunnel, this request would have 
passed for guff ; but, just then, the baby, a-lyin' 
there on its mother's brist, looked up and smiled ; 
and Miss Blodgett, tough old pelican thet she is — 
she kin neck and t'row a gal in hystirical tantrums, 
she kin, Kunnel, a job thet would phaze Muldoon 
— why she set up a-whimperin' and gev' her word 
then and there. And since then Little Emma has 
been, you might say, a child of the prison, the 
gin'ral favourite of officers and men. What she 
don't know about what's goin' on here ain't wuth 
knowing. They can't keep her over on the wo- 
men's side ; she's here and there and everywhere. 
She'll look over the new arrivals when they drive 
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up in the Black Maria, and * Hullo, Jack,' shell 
say to an old acquaintance ; * how long yer got 
this bit ? ' " 

Abe Dalton, so abruptly deserted by Smithers, 
listened half-absently to this conversation ; but as 
Smithers maundered on recounting the child's art- 
less sayings and doings, his thoughts concentrated 
upon his own harsh fate. Twelve years ago, he 
had been a prisoner in this very institution, serving 
a long term for burglary. Being a deft and present- 
able young fellow he had been selected to act as 
waiter for the officers' table. Their dining-room 
was on the first floor of the Warden's house, which 
was connected by a close passage and an iron door 
with the main building. The windows of the room 
and of the little interior pantry, where he was 
stationed during meals were barred ; and as he 
could not reach the hallway without the notice of 
a dozen men, it had seemed safe enough to entrust 
him with such duties. 

But, one rainy evening, when the keepers were 
discussing some question of interest with their sup- 
per, Dalton sneaked by them and down into the 
kitchen on his hands and knees, choked and 
gagged the cook, twisted an old dress into some 
sort of cloak and made good his escape. Good it 
had been too, full of adventure and gain, until ten 
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days ago, when, against his judgment, but moved 
by love of a woman of his class, he had ventured 
into a neighbouring town, with the result that a 
former keeper with a keen eye and a keener re- 
membrance of offered reward had recognised him 
and taken him into custody after a struggle. What 
more remained to be contemplated ? The Warden 
had come with swift identification ; and now he 
was back again with nearly nine full years to serve, 
no good time being allowed him, and a very certain 
prospect that bench warrants not a few would be 
lodged in the office against the day of his libera- 
tion. 

It was maddening. Never before in his active 
career had he had so many promising jobs on hand. 
Never before had he been so well heeled. Why, the 
very day of his capture, he had given to Maggie, 
treasurer for the two, a roll of long greens as big as 
his fist. And above all and beyond all, there was 
the woman herself ; how he longed to see her. She 
was faithful now, of course ; they all were at first ; 
but to serve nine years was to be dead a long time, 
and she was young and pretty and full of gayety. 
He must get out, while her impulse was strong 
to help him, for strong he knew it was from 
the seemingly innocent letter he had already re- 
ceived. He must get out ; but how ? He was now 
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a marked man. If by good luck he escaped a ball 
and chain, when he was sent down stairs, he would 
ever be under a watchful and suspicious eye. In 
the shop, at the mess, in the chapel even, his place 
would be close to a keeper. What chance would he 
have to avail himself of the adroit efforts which he 
knew Maggie for a time at least would make? 
How could he agree to and then co-operate in a 
plan of escape ? At this instant the Colonel spoke 
up in tones that must attract attention. 

" My theory is, Smithers," he was maintaining, 
" that it is imprudent for the authorities to allow 
this child to have the freedom of the prison. 
Granted, as you say, that she is too young and 
ignorant to understand all that is necessarily implied 
by penal servitude ; but she has instincts, and from 
her parentage they must be criminal instincts, and 
these must make her in sympathy with the men, and 
might induce her to aid them against those who 
have befriended her." 

Then it was that Abe Dalton walked over to the 
window and gazed long and earnestly upon the 
scene. What was it that he saw besides the child 
playing on the lawn with the sunbeams for her 
companions? Nothing that would raise his spirits 
from the despairing conclusions he had reached. 
Around the entire enclosure ran a high stone wall. 
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with turrets at the angles. Along its interior base 
lay the roadway, at least twenty feet wide, used by 
the wagons in bringing materials and taking away 
goods. Then beyond the lawn stretched the 
sombre lines of the shops, extending from roadway 
to roadway, single-storied buildings, not quite as 
high as the wall ; the tailor shop first, and then the 
shoe shop, the bucket shop and the cane shop. 
Near each turret, a guard was pacing to and fro, 
ivith rifle on shoulder, and Dalton knew, though he 
:ould not see, that at the great gateway, to the east 
of the main building, through which the wagons 
md the Black Maria found entrance, another 
yuard, similarly armed, was placed. Not much 
:onsolation in such a prospect fo'r Dalton's declin- 
ng hopes ; and yet when he turned away, his black 
jyes were snapping and he hummed the refrain of 
in old lag's song, " Laddy, faddy, whack fal laddy, 
leigh ho." 

Dalton was a man of great strength and superb 
lealth, and his wounds healed rapidly. In a few 
lays the doctor pronounced him cured, and the 
ATarden himself came to see that all precautions 
vere taken in the line of vigilance and security, 
■le assigned the man, first, to a cell on the flagging, 
lot ten feet away from the corner where the night 
•ratchman sat and smoked the hours avfay^ ^wd 
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then he led him down into the tailor shop, and up 
the central aisle, between the rows of rapidly click- 
ing sewing machines, and through the thick blue 
dust from the overalls, until he placed him at a 
table directly under the high desk where Keeper 
Brock, a tall, nervous man, with a stick in his hand 
and a navy revolver in each hip pocket, sat alert 
and suspicious. 

" There, my lad," said the Warden, " it rests with 
yourself whether you have a devil of a time. You 
got away once, but that was before my day ; but I 
do business on different principles, you'd just 
better believe.** 

" I hope you won*t misjudge me, sir," said Dal- 
ton, humbly. 

" No, I won*t and I don*t,** retorted the Warden, 
turning away. " So just listen while I tell Brock 
here to put a bullet hole right through you if you 
make the least kind of a break.*' 

Dalton had sat at a machine before, so he had no 
difficulty in setting about his task with commend- 
able alacrity. He was glad to have his hand so 
familiarly employed that his wits, sharpened by 
anxiety and feverish desires, could seize hold on 
any trifle that occurred to his possible advantage. 
Time dragged on, and he could hear nothing but 
the whirr of machines, he could see nothing but the 
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revolving wheel and flashing bobbin before him. 
Then he became conscious that there was some- 
thing else in the room ; was it the echo of a merry- 
laugh that he heard, the patter of tiny slippered feet ? 
He ventured to glance under his brows to the right. 
There stood the child, Little Emma, gazing full 
upon him with admiring curiosity. 

"Are you the Jack that got away through the 
kitchen so long ago ? ** she asked. 

Dalton did not dare answer, but he had bright 
expressive eyes and a pleasant smile, and she 
seemed to understand what he would say. She 
drew nearer, stretching out her hand in a caressing 
way, when Keeper Brock leaned over his desk, 
shaking his stick with mock severity. 

** Emma, go away at once," he commanded. 

" Shan't ! " cried the child, facing around and 
stamping her little foot; " Fm no pizzoner!** 
And then she ran, fairly screaming with glee down 
the aisle, while a grim smile quivered on the keeper's 
lips, and the dust laden air, pressing like those ever 
present walls close upon the gray forms bent in 
work, seemed to lift and let the sunlight stream in. 
After this, whenever Little Emma's sweet will led 
her into the tailor shop, she chose to play in the 
aisle near Dalton's table, and now and again as she 
passed she would lay a flower on his pile of overalls. 
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In a few days, other sounds much more decisive, 
arrested Dalton's attention, the rustle of silk, steps 
that advanced and paused, and the rumble of a 
heavy voice, which he knew to be the deputy's. 
Evidently that officer was performing the grateful 
duty of showing a party of visitors through the 
institution. Up the aisle they came, and stood by 
the desk, where there was the most comprehensive 
view of the men at work ; the deputy, explaining the 
beauties of the system, two men evidently farmers 
of position, and three women, two of whom were 
of the came respectable class. But the third, it 
seemed to Dalton as he looked again under his 
brows, that he had known by the swish of her skirts 
as she passed ; why, it was Maggie, of course, a 
transformed Maggie, severely elegant in trailing 
black gown and crape veil. How on earth had she 
fallen in with these good folks ; how — but why 
should he question regarding her methods ; did he 
not know how clever she was? She was there, 
standing in front of him and she knew him. Of 
course she did ; Dalton would wager that she had 
picked him out from those hundred like forms ere 
she passed the threshold. She knew him ; oh, that 
the deputy might stay a moment longer — time 
enough for her to make some sign ; for him, per- 
haps, to suggest some clew to his thoughts. 
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But the deputy seemed to be in no hurry at all. 
He had Little Emma by the hand, and he was relat- 
ing her story, with a relish in his verbosity. Brock, . 
too, the keeper, for once had turned his head out of 
deference to his superior. For one instant Dalton 
dared to raise his eyes. He looked first at Maggie 
and then at Little Emma and there was a world of 
cunning in his glance. The woman smiled, as if in 
sympathy with the deputy's words and placed her 
hand against her waist, with fingers slightly ex- 
tended. That was all. But as the party turned to 
pass out, Dalton heard her say to Little Emma, 
** Come, little girl, don't you want to walk with 
me ? " and he knew that she understood him, even 
as he understood that she would return in five days. 

It was the very next day that the idea came to 
Dalton. The weather was extremely hot and 
humid, and the air inside was almost unbearable. 
Keeper Brock called to the convict assistant, an 
expert machinist, who instructed newcomers, did 
minor repairs, and through his faithfulness enjoyed 
many privileges. 

" Jack," he said, " just go up on the roof and 
open those ventilators, will you ? *' 

And then Dalton recollected the ladder nailed to 
the side wall and wondered why it had never 
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occurred to him that this might lead to the desper- 
ate chance he craved. 

A day or two later and be had taken the next 
step toward freedom. Little Emma was playing in 
the aisle by his table. Dalton dropped his scissors. 
As he stooped down, he slipped into the child's 
hand a tiny wad of paper. " For the lady," he 
breathed. For a few moments she continued to 
make dresses for her dolly out of the clippings, and 
then she danced out of the room, merrily singing: 
" Vm the flyest thing in old New York.*' 

The fifth day came and Dalton's nerves were all 
a-tingle with expectancy. Would Maggie come ? 
He doubted not her good will ; she loved the ex- 
citement of intrigue, and it was only dull, hopeless 
waiting that would cool her ardour ; but could she 
elude suspicion, could she pass the sharp scrutiny 
which visitors must encounter in the office. The 
hours dragged on, and no unwonted sound broke 
the monotonous grind. The whistle blew and the 
men folded their work, and sat with arms crossed. 
There came another blast, and the lines formed in 
the aisles, and with the slap, slap, of the leader's 
broad soles, wound out of the building in due order 
and up the path through the yard. Yes, something 
had happened, either she had betrayed herself, or 
she had betrayed him. Naught now remained save 
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suicide, or that worse fate of trying to live out 
more than 3,000 evil days. Just as Dalton reached 
this state of despair there came a nudge in the side 
and a hoarse whisper from the man behind him : 
" Git on to the deputy piping off the gals by the 
boiler house,*' and he glanced to the right. Yes, 
there stood the deputy, the centre of admiration 
for a circle of young girls, doing his great talk act. 
And yes, there was Maggie, a simplified, rejuven- 
ated Maggie, positively virginal in a plain gray 
dress, and straw sailor hat. Little Emma was 
there, too, passing from one to another of the visit- 
ors to receive their caresses. Even as the line 
swung by, the child sprang into Maggie's arms ; her 
little hand toyed affectionately with the young 
woman's neck ; and Dalton gave a great sigh of re- 
lief as he realised that his note of instructions was 
safely nestling over the more or less faithful heart 
of the woman. 

That evening the night watchman looked once 
and again with great satisfaction into Dalton's cell. 
The man was engaged cutting into bits the damp, 
sticky plug of tobacco which was the weekly al- 
lowance. Evidently he had accepted the inevitable 
and was adopting that routine in little things which 
is the saving grace of long-timers. Perhaps so ; and 
yet if the watchman had looked oftener arvd clo^^x^ 
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he would have seen that Dalton was drying the 
tobacco bits on a tin over his lamp and then was 
grinding them down into a snuflF, an operation 
which would have awakened suspicion and dismissed 
the sense of relief as somewhat premature. 

The next morning was overcast and rainy. The 
smoke from the high chimneys circled down, and 
hung over the wall like a fog. Within the shops 
the gas lights shone dingily through the dust and 
damp. Dalton stuck doggedly to his task, keeping 
a furtive, upward glance on Officer Brock. That 
functionary maintained a close watch from his desk, 
now bending forward at the slightest noise, now 
settling back again in his chair, as he discovered its 
harmless nature. Then the time for action came, 
and Dalton acted with the precision of a machine. 
He turned a wheel the wrong way, and the belting 
squeaked. As Brock thrust his head forward with 
reproof on his lips, Dalton threw a handful of the 
snuflf he had prepared full in the sharply peering 
eyes. The officer pluckily drew his revolver and 
fired at random, before he rolled on the floor in 
agony. The shot naturally went wide of its mark 
and Dalton, upsetting the assistant instructor in the 
aisle, dashed out, leaving behind a shop full of men, 
wildly gesticulating and screaming, springing on 
chairs and tables but refraining from following him 
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through that lack of concert which is the mainstay 
of prison discipline. 

Out, like a deer, ran Dalton. Without a break 
he tripped up the stationary ladder alongside of the 
building. With renewed speed he darted over the 
long roof, unaffected by the shouts, the warning 
toots of the great steam whistle, the rapidly gath- 
ering pursuers in the yard, the repeated shots from 
the guards in the turrets. Like a bird he touched 
the verge and sent himself forward in a mighty 
leap. Up and over, he circled across the roadway, 
striking his chest against the edge of the wall, with 
arms and hands clinging to the top. Though half 
stunned, and cruelly cut and bruised as he must 
have been, he managed to resist the repulsion of 
the impact and to swing himself over. In an in- 
stant he had dropped to the ground, where a closed 
coach was waiting. 

The authorities did their utmost under the cir- 
cumstances; but they were clearly taken by sur- 
prise. In their conjectures as to possible attempts, 
they had never imagined that such a manner of es- 
cape was possible. The wall was not only more 
than twenty feet from the building, it was also 
higher than the level of the roof. How then should 
they have been on their guard against a scheme too 
foolhardy to be contemplated ? 
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Conditions too, had been favourable for Dalton, 
as they often are for the man who dares, no matter 
what his moral character may be. The heavy 
weather had prevented the guards from shooting 
with accuracy. The riot in the shop, inane though 
it proved to be, had been alarming for the moment, 
and had prevented many of the officers from join- 
ing in the pursuit. Hence, a carefully conceived 
and executed plan succeeded against inevitable con- 
fusion. 

The guards at the gate made a plucky but futile 
chase after the carriage. The police were promptly 
notified by telephone, and a general alarm sent out ; 
but not until late in the afternoon was the Ccirriage 
discovered, and then it was standing in a remote 
street, driverless and deserted. Within were a 
prison suit and various useful, if not indispensable, 
articles of feminine attire. Evidently Dalton and 
his confederate had assumed adequate disguise and 
made good their escape to pastures new. 

" Well, Kunnel," said Smithers, as they were talk- 
ing over this latest sensation in the hospital, " your 
t'eory worked good, and I'm givin* odds that Dalton 
is a-namin' you in his praVs as his benefactor.** 

"Why, what do you mean?** asked the startled 
Colonel. 

"Don't you remember the day I was tellin* you 
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about Little Emma, and you said, how it was impi- 
dent to let her be at large as she was chock full of 
criminal instincks ? Wal, when I seen old Abe Dal- 
ton walk over to the winder and then sing * Laddy, 
faddy, heigh ho,' I knowed he*d take your steer 
at the very fust opportunity. Say, if you're not 
mighty keerful they'll be a-havin* of you up as a 
'cessory afore the fact." 

" Mercy ! " said the old Colonel, and he retired 
into his corner to muse on the inherent viciousness 
of all prison affairs. 

Jake, the hospital steward, had listened to this 
conversation with keen interest. He never missed 
a chance of having something to his credit with the 
authorities ; and so, a few days after he had a word 
with the Warden, Little Emma was removed to 
that institution which her dying mother had dreaded, 
and Miss Blodgett returned to her indurated spin- 
sterhood. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

" Colonel," said Shorty, the head hallman, one 
afternoon, when the other occupants of the hospi- 
tal had been marched down stairs for purposes of 
ablution. " Colonel, it's glad I am to chance upon 
you without anny of thim blokes a-hangin* around 
to work you for all you're wuth, for there's a ques- 
ting I've been more than anx'us to ask you. In 
your good days, when you was the high cock of a 
metropoliting bank, did you ever know a cashier by 
the name of David Grammont ? " 

The old Colonel raised himself upon his arm and 
looked sharply at the hallman as if doubting that he 
had heard aright^ " Do I know anything about 
Grammont ? " he repeated. ** Curse him ! I know 
all about him ; why, he was my cashier." 

"Thin, sir, if it wouldn't be astin' too much, 
would you mind tellin' me the sarcumstances con- 
nected with his takin* the French leave he did, that 
is, presumin' he's the same wan to whom I has 
reference ? " 

The old Colonel sighed and his hands trembled. 
'' I don't know why I should revive painful memo- 
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ries," he said, " unless, unless you can tell me some- 
thing of his fate.** 

•' ril tell you that same now without anny bar- 
ging," said Shorty. " He's dead, and he's been 
good and dead these ten year ; but if you wants to 
know how and why, thin I must ast you agin to 
tell me the sarcumstances of his leavin* in order 
that I may git the proper connectun of ewents in 
my nut." 

" So he is dead, and has been dead all these 
years,** reflected the old Colonel, " when I have 
pictured him in the four quarters of the earth, liv- 
ing like a prince on the money he stole, and utterly 
indifferent to the ruin he left behind him. Dead 
and ten years dead ! God, what a world this is, 
where sober fact turns into shame the wildest con- 
jectures of the imagination. He was my evil 
genius, Shorty ; and it is right that I should find 
out all I can about him. Not only did his defalca- 
tions cause us to have recourse to certain irregulari- 
ties which were afterward charged up against me, 
but his absence during my trial was most disastrous ; 
indeed, my lawyers said that his testimony might 
have saved me. But what is there for me to tell 
you? He disappeared with a large sum of money 
and was never heard of after. Examination showed 
that he had been stealing for years, tVvow^ %Ck 
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cleverly as not to be suspected. What else is there 
that you would know?** 

" Was he marret ? ** asked Shorty. 

" No/* replied the old Colonel, " but he was be- 
trothed, engaged, you know, to a very lovely girl. 
She left town when the scandal was at its height to 
visit her sister, who lived somewhere in Ohio, and 
while there died of a broken heart.** 

" How much boodle did he git away with ? ** 
continued Shorty. 

" As nearly as we could calculate, he took 
$100,000 in large bills.** 

" Whew ! ** whistled Shorty, jumping up from his 
stool and pacing the floor with his hands in his 
pockets ; ** whew ! and I might have copped the 
whole bunch! Gee, what a good thing I would 
have been ! One hunder' t*ousand plunkers ! Why, 
you couldn't count thim in a year*s time, and a 
man would have to be a rig*lar Methuselay, so he 
wud, to use thim up at the rate of a dollar a day. 
But I couldn*t do it. Colonel ; and Fm glad that 
ain*t my lay ; glad, like the feller in the prayer- 
book for the things he left undone. But if, as you 
say, no one suspicted what Grammont was a-doin* 
of, why did he ligTit out just when he did ? ** 

" Fve heard that question asked and considered 
before,** said the old ColotveL " There was abso- 
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lutely no more reason, from the condition of the 
bank, why he should have fled then than at any 
time during the previous year. Indeed, the ex- 
aminer had just rendered a clean report, so there 
was every likelihood of his being relieved from 
anxiety in that direction for the next six months. 
The most rational conclusion we could reach was 
that he left when he did because the new extradi- 
tion treaty with Great Britain was about to go into 
effect. As a matter of fact, he left town the day 
before it did.** 

" Thin, Colonel, if he struck Canady afore mid- 
night he couldn't have been brought back, but if 
he waited until the next day you might have nailed 
him?" 

" Exactly." 

" Whin did you diskiver the defalectun, as you 
calls it ? " 

" Why, the very next morning. It wasn't possi- 
ble to conceal the absence of so large an amount of 
bills of that denomination." 

" Fm t*roo with my examinatun," cried Shorty. 
" I sees it all. The mud has settled, and the hull 
stream of currint ewents is as clear as a spring in 
the woods. And now to tell my story, Colonel, 
which Fm glad to do, as it may make you think 
that a poor hobo ain*t tee-totally vicious, even if he 
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is constitootenally awerse to workin/ except whin 
under durest. 

" It was ten year ago, it were, in the spring-time. 
I had jest come out of winter quarters, you know 
where, and was trampin' t'roo the State, enj'yin* 
the salooberty of the early sunshine and the song 
of the burds, which had also jest got back from 
their compulsVy hibernatun. I was alone, for 
the byes hadn't got togither yet, though it was 
well knowed they was converging from Albany, 
Uticky, Lancaster, Buffalo, Cleveland and Beloit, 
to a p'int in Ohio, where ginerous natur' had 
pervided a retreat not made by hands, to quote 
agin from Scriptur*. I was on the tow-pat', in 
coorse, but not far from the railway line, and now 
and thin Fd see the cars go whizzin* by, and feel 
a pity for the pore passengers, a-squintin* outer the 
winder and gittin* about a foot-square of scenery, 
instid of takin' in the hull nateral landscape by 
ridin* on the bumpers, you know. As nightfall 
kem on, I continooed my stroll, becuz the air, it 
was bammy, and thin, I hadn't struck quite the 
thing in barns for a night's lodgin', which by the 
way, Colonel, is deteroratin' from the good old days. 
Why in some of thim now, they have no hay mow 
at all, while in odders, they pack the dern stuff in 
so tight, that you'd git more room for kickin 
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round free and easy in the inter'or of a cotting 
bale, so you wud. 

" So I perambulated on, well knowin* whin I 
onct got to bed there'd be no press of business to 
call me early, mudder dear. Well, as I was chewin* 
the cud of gintle reflictun, under the ca'm radyance 
of the moon, I heerd a aweful screechin' from the 
tracks, and a wreckin' train wint by like a March 
zephyr off on a hurrah. Arter a while, I kem to a 
switchman's hut. * What's up ? * I ast. * Collision,' 
he groaned, * about a mile down the road. They've 
got things pretty well straightened out, but God, 
He alone knows how many have been kilt.' So I 
mosied along, thinkin* as how I might find some- 
thin' in the wreckage that would be wuth my 
while. 

" It must have been a fearful accident, Colonel, 
though whin I got there the livin' and dead had 
been removed, the tracks cleared, and unly the 
smashed cars left a-bunnin* off to the side. It was a 
place where two lines crossed, bot* of thim on 
pritty high embankments, and from the way the 
ground was tored up, you'd have t'ought a drove 
of elephants, crazy with t'irst, had been rootin' for 
water. I was skeered by the loneliness and the 
leery shadders the fires cast so I ducked down the 
bank and struck acrost country, leavin' anny walu- 
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ables that might have been overlooked to the 
spirits of thim that had owned thim. It so hap- 
pened in my rattled conditun I plunged down the 
highest part, which let me into a regular gully with 
a nasty little stream creepin* t*roo it, all thick with 
weeds, and lookin' as if it had had its full share of 
solitood sence the world began. And I guess I was 
about the fust pioneer, that is the fust voluntary 
one, for there was no feetprints of the sarchin* 
party ; but as I waded t'roo, there, .stuck in the 
mud, and half kivered with it, I kem acrost the body 
of a man. 

"A young man, he were, Colonel, well-dressed, 
clus shaven, with that queer naked look about 
the lips that tells you that he used to wear a mus- 
tache. He was ghashly pale, and there was a little 
streak of blood on his cheek, but I seen no wound 
of anny kind, and so concluded that he had died of 
shock, as, indeed, anny one might arter bein* t'run 
that distance so violently. I bent over him, a-feelin' 
of his heart, whin my hand touched somethin* hard ; 
and out] from the inner pocket of his wes'cut I 
drawed a long, red wallet. I opened it. Colonel, 
and held it up to the light ; there was a name writ 
acrost the lining, and that name was David Gram- 
mont. And inside the war*us compartments there 
was more good dough than Td iver dreamed of, 
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new bills, laid out in regular order, with enough 
aughts arter the one on each of thim to make a man 
think he'd struck a coUictun of lott'ry prizes. It 
made me creepy, too, it did, to stand there, alive, 
with one nickel in my clothes, and that deader in 
front of me with enough of the real stuff to buy 
out and sell agin the hull world. Colonel, I looked 
around. There was no one nigh. Then, I run the 
wallet back into his west and buttoned it up tight, 
and jest as I did so, that dead un opened his eyes. 

" He laid still for a moment, payin' no attentun 
to me, but takin* in the scene ; the car tracks, the 
bunnin* wreckage, the ploughed-up eart' and with 
ivery glance, his expressun growed more tremind- 
ously horrible. At last he opened his mout*, and 
this is what he said, the wery last thing I was ex- 
pectin' : * What time is it ? * says he. What time ? 
whin he didn't know whether he wasn't plumb 
landed into etarnity 1 *Jedgin'by the persitun of 
the heavenly bodies,* says I, * it's about as nigh 
midnight as it's goin' to be for the nex' twanty-foor 
hours,' says I. Blow me, Colonel, if he didn't go 
and t'row a fit to onct, dreffle to behold, which I 
wouldn't have stood needer, only I was afeared he'd 
turn over and drown hisself face downward. 

** Arter a little, when he kem to, I dragged him 
up on the bank, and I says, says I, *Now>^om \^^\. 
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set there and TU hurry to the village and bring 
help.* Colonel, I thought he was goin' to do anud- 
der, he was that eager to stop me. * Well, thin, 
what can I do for you, Mr. Grammont ? ' says I, 
polite like. Lord, but it was only by bitin' his lips 
and clinchin' his fist that he kep* it back, thin. 
* How do you know my name?' he ast. *Shure,* 
says I, *'tis writ big enough in your wallet.* He 
clapped his hand on his chist and brung it out, and 
runned it over. * And you didn't take none?* he 
cried. ' Nope,' says I, * they'd ball and chain me 
without furder proof, directly I tried to change one 
of thim long-greens ; besides, we don't do business 
on a cash basis in my line.* 

" * What is your name and what is your line ? ' he 
ast. 

" * Shorty is my Christun name, 
Ameriky my natun. 
Jails is my ristin' place 

And trampin' my salwatun/ 

says I, thinkin' to amuse him by breakin* into vuss, 
but I don't think he even noticed the swing of it. 

" He set there for so long a time, with his head 
in his hands and a-swingin' to and fro like a old 
woman doin' the coronach that I made up my mind 
to put up a sneak, the more that I t'ought him bot' 
dub'us in his antecedents and queer in his ways. 
But the moment 1 made a move he was onto me. 
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* Hold on/ he says. * Let me ask you ; you go 
wanderin* about the country, and don*t no one dis- 
turb you ? Isn't the authorities arter you with all 
kinds of questings, and won't they put you under 
destraint if you don't give a good account of your- 
self ? * * Not much,' says I ; * they're too sick of 
takin' care of us all winter to bother us in the 
spring. So long as they don't see no sign of set- 
tlin', they let us be, except mabbe, settin' up a cold 
bite, to help us on our way.' 

" * Thin, take me with you,* he begged, * until I 
can make up my mind what is bist for me to do. I 
don't care where you go, I'll go along, too. I tell 
you plainly, I'm in trouble, and have got to keep 
dark. I see you are an honest man, and won't be- 
tray what I've got with me. In my other pockets, 
I have enough small bills to keep us goin' and whin 
the time comes for me to leave you, I'll see that 
you don't lose nothin* by it. Take me with you 
or I'll kill myself.' * But you're hurt ; you ain't 
got the proper clothes,' I objicted. *I was only 
stunned,' said he, * and as for my clothes, look 
here.' And, Colonel, he stood up and shaked his- 
self, and thim iligint clothes, which I had fancied 
so, hung in shreds about him, all ripped to the 
divil and back agin from the bangin' and rakin' he'd 
got in the collisun. With a touch o( c^t ^x^^.'s.^ 
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here and a dab of muck there, you wouldn't see a 
better outfit in a Bowery boordin* house. 

" Well, Colonel, I alius tried to be good natered, 
for it's the only kind of good that comes easy to 
me, and so, not wantin' to say, no, I said, yes; and 
arter rubbin* his hands with bark, and his face with 
sumac, and diggin* out a busted hat for him from 
the ruings, and warnin* him to slouch along, and 
not walk as if he owned something him and me 
took the road and kep* it for the nex' t'ree weeks, 
sleepin' mostly be day and trampin' be night, whin 
the weather was fine, for in coorse he had no kind 
of a constitootun, bein* used to bedclothes all his 
life. He was libVal in his way, comin' down with 
the stuff for tobaccer and beer, wheniver they was 
conwen*ent, but as for sassity, well, I might jest as 
well have been cahoots with one of thim Egyptun 
mummies that stand around and spile feasts as IVe 
heerd tell on. He did nothin* but mope 'long, 
muttering as he wint, a-seein' a Pinkerton in ivery 
scarecrow, and a-twitchin* at ivery sound like a man 
with the horrors; and if iver he had any sand in 
him, it had been well dumped out, you kin bet, in 
the collisun. It was deprissin'. Colonel, arter one 
had been sighin* for jov'al company t'roo a tree 
mont' bit. 

"And I t'ouglvt 1 vjas on. my way to find it, you 
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kin b*lieve, for all the while I had been makin' a 
bee-line for the meetin* place in Ohio, I told you 
of. . A beaut'us place it was, Colonel, hid in the 
woods, and off from the us*al ha'nts of the rich city- 
folks that had country seats in the vicinity, yet jest 
near enough to have a regular cinch on hand-me- 
outs, to say nothin* of the ch*ice of 'ristocratic hen- 
coops. It was an old freight car, which had been 
desarted by a perspectin* party what was goin' to 
build a branch road to an ile well, which give out 
and consekently the idee of a road with it. It 
had a sHdin* dure, in coorse, which let in air whin 
desired ; and as for light, it didn*t need no winders. 
In the cintre of the flure there was a hole cut out, 
and over this a stove had been set, by a chap that 
knowed his biz, with a bit of pipe stickin' up on 
bot* sides. And in the spring of the year, when 
the nights still kem down cool, you couldn't be 
more cosey, no, not even up in this ere 'orspital, 
with all the dilicacies of the season a-timptin' your 
appetite. 

" And now I s*pose you want to know how it was 
that things could be so scrumpt'us in sech a j*int. 
Well, ril tell you. That ere car was set right over 
the pipe that had been let down for ile, and if no ile 
kem up, nateral gas did, not in boomin* quantities, 
at least so far as I knowed, but gintly, and jest 
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enough for light and heat and cookin*' pupposes, 
arter that handy hobo had arranged it proper. 
And so, when we arrived there arter nightfall, I 
truly expected to find the place all lit up and filled 
to repletun with the aleet of the gang; the can 
a-succulatin' free, and fresh meat a-brilin* for anny 
one to cut his bit from and no objectuns. But no, 
Colonel, that invitin* j'int was as cold and black and 
desarted as the cooler durin' a week of rewival. 

" I led the way in, Colonel, all wonderin* ; and 
the smell of the gas, it was awful. Arter pluggin' 
up the pipe and airin* her out for a while I wen- 
tered to make a glim with the tail end of a taller- 
dip, and look around. The byes had been there 
sartin*, and had left in a hurry, too ; for the stove 
it had been kicked over in a corner and the camp 
stools and beddin* was piled up permiscuous. To 
the best of my jedgment, there had been some sort 
of mix-up or scrap, a catastrofe likely to occur in 
the most gen'ul of company, whin the stale beer has 
stood too long ; and so I explained to Grammont. 

" He paid no attenting to my wuds. Colonel, but 
throwed hisself down on the pile of beddin*, as ob- 
liv'us to the beaut*us transmigratun, arter I had 
set back the stove, and touched off the gas pipes, 
and the lights was a-blazin*, and the heat was 
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a-soothin*, as if he was as accustomed to gittin 
iverythin' for nothin' as Alladun hisself. 

" I, for my part, lost no time in fetchin* some 
broken pieces from our paper passell, and settin* 
thim a-stewin' to beat the band in a tomatter tin. 
Even while I was entranct with the savery fumes, 
Colonel, there kem a successun of screams from 
outer doors. * Help ! help! help!' cried a pity us 
female v*ice ; * Tm lost ! come to me, David, or I 
die ! ' Grammont sprang to his feet, a-listenin* for 
a instinck, and in that instinck, for the fust time 
I felt that I might like him. Notwithstanding his 
disreputable garb, his stubby beard, and all, he 
looked like a gintleman, and, what's more, a good 
feller. There was a amazin* expressun on his face, 
sech as you might see in a saint's on his deat'-bed, 
all doubt and thin raptur' and thin glory. He 
waited until that pat'etic cry rung out agin, and thin 
away he dashed, and afore I could set the stew so 
as not to scorch in my absence, he was back with a 
lovely young girl in his arms. 

" In coorse. Colonel, I didn't know thin what I'm 
sure of now, that this was his betrot', of which you 
told me, who happened to be wisitin' near this wery 
spot, and had got lost in the woods, a-wanderin' in 
her melancholy ; but I seed to onct that they was old 
frinds ; and so, whin she began to kem to, I mosied 
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out doors, and paced to and fro, to keep the heat I 
had jest been takin' in from goin* out too quick ; 
and t*roo the crack in the door I could see and hear 
what was a-goin' on, and watch the stew the whiles, 
" Colonel, she knowed him to onct. * Oh, David,* 
she sobbed, *to think t should see you agin like 
this, you, that was my pride ! ' And thin she 
soothed and fondled him, a-settin' on a stool, with 
his head nigh down to his knees, as I think my 
mudder might have carissed me whin I was a new- 
born kid, if she hadn't given me the go-by in a statun- 
house, which she truly did. Arter a time, though, 
she grew sad and ser'us, with a sort of upliftin' look 
on her face, a-kneelin' down by him, and a-pleadin* 
so low that I couldn't make it all out, though I did 
hear the word ristitutun, agin and agin. He swayed 
to and fro, Colonel, and his body shook like a hay- 
rick in a gale of wind. Finally, with a suddint gis- 
tur', he tore the long red wallet from his brist-bone, 
and flung it down at her feet. She opened it, and 
laid the long-greens, one arter anudder in little piles 
on the floor, and my eyes stuck out wuss than be- 
fore, there was so many of thim. ' We will bot' be 
happier, dear,' I heerd her say, and thin, and thin, 
why there kem a awful roar, and a blindin' blaze of 
light ; the old freight car rocked as if it was goin* 
over the ties, and the wery eart' trembled. Even 
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afore I rushed in I realised that the nateral gas had 
in some way choked up and exploded, as it must 
have also done in a milder degree, whin the hoboes 
was there, thus accountin' for their myster*us ab- 
sence and the signs of a mix-up I had noted. 

"It was a fearsome sight. Colonel, that inter* or 
view. The stove had been blowed to smittereens. 
There was a hole in the side wall and anudder in 
the roof. The beddin' was all charred, and some- 
thin' was a-blazin' on the floor. But I didn't stop to 
think of what it was. Colonel, I was all wrapped up 
in thim two ; for his dead body lay off aginst the 
rear end, and she, unhurt, was a-moanin' over it, 
fait'ful to the end. And it was only arter the 
smoke an* smell had cleared away, and I dared to 
touch off my dip agin, that I t'ought of the long- 
greens so timptingly sprid out on the floor. They 
was gone, Colonel, burned up, consumed; mere 
feddery ash which the wind was tossin* hidder and 
tidder, and sindin* like ghosts, up t'roo the draughts. 
And to break away for a moment from a distrissin* 
recoUectun, I may say that sech losses like this, by 
land and by sea, it is, which keeps makers of the 
queer from havin* anny conscient'us scruples; for 
they argy pritty straight that the Gov'ment is *way 
ahead of the game. 

" Well, Colonel, I fetched the young girl's frinds, 
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and arter they had consulted togedder, it was 
agreed, to av'ide scandal, and all sorts of suspicious 
reports owin' to the remarkable chance meetin' of 
thim two, to say nothin' about it, especially as the 
boodle was all gone to smoke, and to bury him 
there in the woods. And I helped thim, Colonel, 
and arter they'd braced me kindly, I wint my 
way, fust agreein* to hold my yawp, which Fve kep' 
true, up to this prisint. And if she died of a broken 
heart, as you say, I can well fancy her wastin' away, 
day by day, like a broken flower of the field, 
a-holdin* her faithful watch by his grave. Trut' is in- 
deed stranger than Acting, Colonel, as you remarked, 
and the reason for it is, in my humble jedgment, 
that most folks knows far moore about Acting than 

they dooes about trut*, so, in coorse, it seems strange 
to thim.*' 

" God save us," murmured the old Colonel, turn- 
ing his face to the wall, in token that he would be 
alone, "God save us, for we are all miserable sinners." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

One afternoon, Donald, the shoemaker, came 
sneaking up into the prison hospital with a pair of 
shoes he had been surreptitiously tapping for 
Smithers, the con man. After he had collected 
the price agreed on, his sharp little eyes noticed the 
old Colonel engaged in writing over in the corner 
by his cot. He approached, a broad grin signifying 
his delight, and a pull at his forelock his respect. 

"And it is foine you're lukkin*. Colonel,** he 
began, " a reg'lar colt, so y*are, in the thick of the 
clover. Shure if the folks outside knew the healt* 
inside, they*d be applyin* for commitments as if to 
a public sonataarum, so they wud.** 

The Colonel remarked that he felt he was hold- 
ing his own. 

" Then hang on tight to it. Colonel, dear,** re- 
plied Donald, " when there*re so many dub*us 
charakters around. By the way, that's a scrumptous 
sprid you have on your downy. Why, a wrap loike 
that wud give a Sout* Sea islander all the insinsi- 
bility to cold of a Esquimoo, so it wud.** 

'* Yes,*' agreed the Colonel, " that afghan was 
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sent to me from home and I find it very warm and 
comfortable." 

" Alfgan, Colonel/* repeated the shoemaker 
jocularly ; " watch clus* or it will be all gan, that it 
will, he, he ! I must have me joke, you know, out 
of gratitood for the blessings I cnj*y. Now, I s'pose 
you wouldn't be tradin* the sprid, now wud yer? 
IVe a pair of foine top-boots I got off a flush Dago 
and an umbrilly a visitor left aginst the boiler 
house one day when I was passin* by." 

" Under no circumstances could I think of dis- 
posing of the article,'* replied the Colonel, some- 
what sternly. 

" Of coorse you wudn't, Colonel. It's the asso- 
ciations, now isn't it, that a gentleman vallys above 
rubies or foine linen ? " 

Despite his hearty assent, it was evident, how- 
ever, that the shoemaker could not abandon his 
designs on the ** sprid." He walked around the 
cot feeling carefully of every part of the afghan, 
and holding up his hands to heaven in mute admir- 
ation of its superlative quality. He made as if he 
would roll it up and bear it away, and then winked 
humourously at the Colonel, as if recalling his urgent 
need of his joke. Finally he drew up a stool and 
sat thereon in the familiar posture of his trade, but 
now his mouth was drawn down as if with sudden 
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apprehension. " Shure, I clean forgot/* he ex- 
claimed, ** thim things are the wust of bad luck, 
Colonel ; why, Joseph's cut of many colours cudn*t 
compare with that sprid as an all-wool hoodoo.'* 

" What makes you think so ? '* asked the Colonel, 
laying aside his book with an interested air. 

" I don't think so, I know so, Colonel," replied 
Donald, earnestly ; " and if you'll lind me your 
attintion for a few moments, I'll spake in parrable 
from me own exper'ence to illustrate that p'int. It 
was many years ago, when I hadn't been beyond 
the four seas, nor in the four prisons, all but Ports- 
mouth, I think, of merry old England. I had a 
pardner, I had, one Jack Spriggs; and let him 
work t'roo a crowd one way and me the udder, 
when we met arterwards there was a concintration 
of all the available wealt* at that very spot. I was 
alius an easy-goin* feller, Colonel, unpretintous, 
willin' to give the par, as the Frinch say, to any 
one, so be I kept me eye on the main chance ; but 
Jack he was a high feeler and a high roller, and if 
he wasn't a reg'lar 'ristocrat it was unly becuz that 
kind of a burd isn't ginerally* born in a wuk-house 
nist. 

" P'r'aps the way Jack started out to make his 
livin* had much to do with his hoe-ter. Colonel. 
He was 'prenticed as a lad to a habberdaslv^t^'axvA 
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whin he finally took his leave, and the till with 
him, he was a full, rigulatun-sized dark, capable of 
of ilin' his hair and wearin* a Brummagem di'mond 
in a crimson neckercee with the bist of them. 
Why, the fust time he was scragged by the peelers, 
he was goin* down the Strand at a 2:40 clip, with 
the hue and cry arter him and a good chance of es- 
cape ahead when he stopped short and was cotched 
gazin* in adoration tVoo a show-winder at a dark 
blue wes*cut embridered with lilacs. 

" Well, Colonel, one day Jack and me was aboard 
a train, goin* down into the Shires where there was 
good pickin* at the various meets. We was passin* 
over the fens at a lightning rate, the carridges rock- 
in* violently as the trestles settled, when bang, the 
metals sprid and over we went, squash into the 
mire ! Talk about jedgment day. Colonel, as I 
crawled out of the muck, and lukked around at the 
catastrofe, Td have willingly answered ' here ' to 
Gabrel's toot, for it cudn*t be no wuss. What with 
the pityus cries of the wounded, and the 'orrible 
sight of the dead, the flames a-ragin* and the steam 
a-hissin*, I clean forgot that a emergency means 
a opportunity, and turned to and worked like a 
curate jest out of collidge. 

" Howsomedever, I was brought to a realisin* 
sinse of me procraslltvatutv by coming acrost Jack, 
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all spick and span as if a collision was no more*n 
slippin' out of a barber's cheer, and in one hand he 
had a Gladstun* bag, and in the udder a roll of cuts 
and wraps, the outside one of which was as loike to 
your sprid as a nayger twin to his side pardner. 
And by the way. Colonel, I have a full-rigged ship 
made by Billy, the sailor, jest afore he wint off his 
nut and scoffed hisself, which Til t'row in for good 
missure if you'll change your mind about the ad- 
visability of a trade/* 

" You must excuse me,** replied the Colonel. 

" Of coorse I must, Colonel,'* concurred the ob- 
sequious Donald. " Shure, you're too much of a 
gintleman to give the sprid a bad name without a 
due hearin' had and a detarmination thereof, so I'll 
g'wan with me story. Stimoolated by the laudable 
example of me pal, I plied me trade with sech in- 
dustry that when Jack and me started acrost 
country the guineas were jingling in our pockets 
loike sleigh-bells, and we had more of the impi- 
deminta of travel than wud sarve the r'yall fambly 
when off for a autumn in the 'ighlands. 

" We kem to a inn, and what with Jack's lordly 
air and free hand, we had the bist room in an in- 
stinck, and the flunkies a-tumblin* over thimselves 
to bring us a wet. Havin' poured out a libration. 
Colonel, to Muccury, the tootelary diwitvitY ol ^VV 
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dead-game sports, we examined our spiles. There 
was gent's clothes and livery, fit for a juke and his 
man; there was about two hunder* punds in 
shiners ; there was the bundle of wraps and the 
Gladstun' bag. Jack paid strick attention to the 
contints of the latter, openin' and spellin* t*roo a 
package of letters with evident gusto. * What's 
thim,* I ast ; * lovyer*s missiles ? If so, you'd better 
resarve thim for some moment of rheumantic 
leisure, and git down to onct to the biz of a ecuta- 
ble divvy.' * Lovyer's nothin',' he answered ; * these 
ere is letters of introduction to all the clubs and 
half the swells of Ameriky, and the owner of thim 
was a dashin' young English officer who I'd loike to 
luk loike, if he hadn't been so orful dead, named 
Grahame. It seems he was about to make a visit 
to the States, and if he's got any remimbrance now 
it must be filled with regrets for the good times he 
might have had.' ' Well,' says I, * his loss is the 
Americans' gain.* * I don't know about that,' con- 
tinooed Jack, * I'm a-thinkin' it's goin' to be my gain. 
What's the matter with my takin' the young of- 
ficer's place ? Lunnon, as you know, is gittin' too 
hot for us, and now we've queered ourselves in the 
Shires. There's unly enough resk to give spice to 
the adventur'. He was a offing, he was, jest goin' 
to say ta-ta to a old school frind and then sail. 
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Here's the tickets and all. Thim letters are in gin- 
eral tarms, and what if it is knowed over there that 
wan officer named Grahame was kilt in a accident ; 
might there not be anudder one in the English 
army, his faraway coosin, beloike ? Why, there's 
not a penny dreadful published that ain't got a 
Cornet Grahame for a 'ero. Never fear,' he con- 
cluded, with a three and six smirk, * the name won't 
suffer no discredit t'roo me, if there's anny virtoo 
in lofty aspiratings and the high hideals of haber- 
dashery.' 

" Well, Colonel, I lukked at the livery on the bed 
and it seemed to say back to me : * Ah there, my 
soize.' I thought of the cops that knowed me, and 
the more that was seekin' my acquaintance, and 
how ivery road in ould England was gittin* to lead 
to Scotland Yard. I rimimbered what an old pal 
of mine, Docherty by name, a maker of the queer, 
a counterfeiter, you know, who had immigrated be- 
tween two nights, had written, advisin* me to come 
over to N'York, where the folks was too busy 
a-reachin' for a quantity of money to care a tinkers 
for the quality. What chances of wukkin' off the 
stuff we might have ; Jack in the parlour with the 
swells, and me in the hall with the trades-people ! 
I thought, too, of the fat eatin', the heel-taps, and 
half-empties, the spoons that might be priirged be 
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daytime and the bejootery be night and I said, says 
I, ' I do be goin*, too, Jack Spriggs, as your valet, 
at your service.' 

" And t*ree weeks later, Colonel, Jack as Cornet 
Grahame was a-occupyin* a bang-up, fust-class state- 
room aboard the old Scythia^ Cunard line, you 
know, with me as gintleman's gintleman a-ren- 
derin* respectful sarvices. There was tVee or four 
of us valets on the ship, and I knowed from what 
they said that Jack was a-keepin* up to the ambi- 
tions of his early manhood, and the pupposes of his 
prime. There was nothink too good for thim to say 
of him, as a galyant officer, bluff, freehanded, with 
a smile here and a jest there, and a ripresentative 
of the bist blood of the landed gintry. Many a 
time. Colonel, whin I brought him his rug on deck, 
that same pistiverous sprid of which Fm a-tellin', 
and tucked it in around him, as I seed him a-settin 
there, laughin* with the leddies and chaffin* with 
the men as if to good manners born, as the sayin* is, 
I*d pinch meself to keep from wonderin' whether 
arter all he hadn't been changed at his but', and 
lately ristored to noble but rispictable parients. 
And yet, a hour later, I might be cussin' him for 
comin* within the bridth of a razor's edge to givin' 
the hull snap away. 

'*It was all aiVoiv^ of that blame sprid, Colonel. 
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He cudn't treat it careless-loike as the udder swell 
did, not mindin* if it dragged in the wet, or got full 
of wrinkles. I had to watch sharp, whin he got up 
from his cheer, to run and carry it for him; for 
odderwise he*d have straightened it out and 
tVun it over his arm with the ends jest even, 
for all the world loike a Bong Marchay young 
man. And when we was in the stateroom, Colonel, 
I used to rinder up me praises that we was alone. 
He*d lay the sprid in folds, so that the colours wud 
come in rig'lar plates, and thin stand off and admire 
it, so that anny obsarver wud swear he had a pincil 
behind his ear and a tapemissur in his pocket, shure. 
* I can't help it, Donald,* he'd say, * habit is stronger 
than hinvironment.* * Thin why not heave sech a 
reminder of the misfortunes of your yout* in the 
brink ? ' I'd ask. * Ah, no,' he'd plead, ' the inspira- 
tions X/tk from that ere rug wud be a ricompinse 
even i|| B Mbetrayed me.' You see, Colonel, there 
was a f^^g|fey about the way in which he clung to 
the sprid' which oughter be a lesson to you. What 
d'ye say ? Will you take a tin of shoe polish and a 
bottle of pickled trotters to boot, and call it a bar- 
ging?'' 

" I must decline your offer," replied the Colonel. 

** Of coorse, you must," agreed the undaunted 
shoemaker, ** what am I thinkin' of, with ttve ?.to^^ 
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half finished, and you unknowin* whether the ind 
wud justify sech manes. I'll go on to the conclus- 
ing, and thin you can make up your mind as you 
wud, if a-settin' in your bank, with a two-named 
bill afore you, havin* unly t*irty days to run. Well, 
thanks to mussy, we got to N*York and safe in our 
hotel without anny denooment, an' whin I seed the 
sprid a-folded up over the back of a sofy, I breathed 
so much freer that I had to cut a gusset in my 
wes'cut. Thin there was clear sailin* and no mis- 
take. I hunted up Docherty, and changed most 
of the shiners into about six times their vally in 
the queer. Jack presinted his letters, and every- 
where met with that wilcome which new blood 
gives to blue blood. He was a lion shure enough, 
dined and wined and theatred and partied. His 
friends wudn*t let him spind a dollar, and he didn't 
— that is not one that the Trissury wud give a 
rispictable character to. Of coorse, he played high 
with the young swells, but what with gittin* big 
bills changed, he cudn't help but come out ahead, 
no matter how much he lost. And so, you might 
say, Colonel, that the star of our fortun* shone 
bright in a cloudless sky. 

" But you may see stars from a rap on the head, 
Colonel. We had our Waterloo, we did, and that 
was all the walet >n^ \\a.d, though by no means all 
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the loo, he, he! There was a fambly named De 
Laine, to whom one of the Grahame letters was 
writ, that had a mighty fancy for Jack. There 
was five gals in it, by the way, which may not have 
interfered anny. Well, they wudn't take no for an 
answer, but that we should come up to their coun- 
try seat on the Sound for a fortnight, the more 
espec'Uy as one of the young leddies was a-goin* to 
be marret. We had no objections to file you may 
be sure, so up we wint to a most beauteous place, 
set in a garding with a lake behind and the ocean in 
front, with boats and billiards and consarvatories 
and card rooms, and all the udder accissories that 
campate with fizz in making the heart glad. And 
speakin* of boats, Colonel, reminds me to say that 
one evenin* while there I wint out sailin* and got 
becammed and cudn't git back till the followin* 
mornin*. It happened that I had all our available 
stock of the queer in me pocket, which perduced 
two results ; one, that whin Jack struck bad luck at 
loo that night, he had to chip in all the good money 
we*d soaked away ; and the udder, that the bride- 
groom-elict, to whom he coughed up the greater 
part, was so pleased with his free-and-easy way of 
givin' up that he insisted on his promisin* thin and 
there that he would act as bist man at the nuptules. 
Wind and tide. Colonel, may wait for no man^ bvxt 
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many a man has to wait for thim, and the chances 
are that whin he does somethin* is happenin* that 
will play ballyhag with him too. 

"The widdin* day came, Colonel, with pripera- 
tuns most grand. The sarvice was to be held at 
the village church, the Bishop hisself officiatin', 
at high noon. Thin there was to be a reciption on 
the lawn, with a orchestry from the city and refresh- 
mints under tints, and a roasted ox in an adjoinin* 
field for the enraptered pissentry. Jack was in 
great demand by the young leddies who cried thim- 
selves half sick becuz he said as how it wudn*t be 
on ragle for him to wear his uniform. Of coorse, 
you know, Colonel, he cudn*t git it on irragular 
for that matter, seein* as he didn't have none. 
Jest afore he wint downstairs in his mufty, he 
turned to me and said, says he, * Donald, Til take 
a half-dozen of thim cinturies in the queer. I have 
an idee I may be able to wuk thim off, and Lard, 
he knows, on a sound money basis, we're hard up. 
* Who are you goin* up aginst ? * I asked. * The 
Bishop,' says he ; * as bist man it will be me bounding 
juty to slip him his fee on behalf of the groom.' 

" Well, Colonel, whin I was up in the gall'ry 
lukkin' down on the beauty and cavilry of Ameriky, 
do you know me heart was in me boots, so it was. 
It wasn't the Bishop I feared ; he was a proper man, 
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tall and heavy, with dignity mollified by ivident 
good livin*. But I noticed a thin little woman bob- 
bin* down the aisle with her eye in ivery pew to 
onct, and her nose exprissin* her sintiments as to 
the gorg'ous drisses, and I had a premonitun. 
* Who's that ? * I ast of the lad next to me. * The 
Bishop's wife,' says he, and thin if I ever wisht an- 
nythin' prayetfully, it was that the six cinturies in 
the queer was back in me pocket, and Jack had 
abandoned his idea of buncoin' the widdin' fee. 

" But it was not to be. Colonel. As I learned 
arterwards from Jack, whin we was waitin' trial in 
the cooler, this is how it happened. The bride- 
groom in due coorse gave to Jack an invelope, 
which he on his part was to slip to the Bishop. As 
soon as Jack cud have timporary retiremint he ex- 
amined the contints, and found five crisp, new one- 
hunder* dollar bills. Pritty good pay, wasn't it, for 
about tin minutes time? Why, I'd go into the coop- 
lin' bizness meself at half that rate, with spicial 
tarms to elopers and the loike. Well, Jack lost no 
time in substitutin' the queer for the good dough, and 
thin, at first opportunity, he called the Bishop aside 
and said, ' I am requested by the groom to presint 
this to you,' and me Lud bowed and smiled and 
stuck it careless loike in his britches pocket. 

" The queer, Colonel, was slick queer in its way. 
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and if the Bishop was loike ither men, breakin* a 
bill here and there, blowin* the boys, or goin* up 
aginst the game, we*d have niver heerd of the 
transaction again. But it seems that he had made 
a solemn league and coovenint with his wife years 
afore, that she should cop all extrys. So, arter 
the rice had been t'run, and the happy pair had 
been druv* away, and Jack and me and all the rist 
of the invited guests had retired, the good man 
kem down square and honest and turned over the 
boodle to his spouse.' Bein' more careful and eco- 
nomical than even I had read in her countenance, 
she lost no time the nixt day in drivin' over to the 
county town, where they lived, to bank the hull 
roll. Yis, and when the tiller t'run it back to her 
with the single ixplination, * counterfeits,' her rage 
may be better imagined than ixpressed. On the 
long ride back agin her wits were wukkin* double 
hours you kin bet, and whin she arrived and called 
the Bishop into their apartmint, Mrs. Caudle was 
rissurrected with powers redoubled, you'd better 
believe. I understand that the Bishop pleaded for 
peace and no scandal, and how it must have been a 
mistake; but of coorse his wife had him there. 
One bill, yis, and even two ; but the hull five, niver ; 
it was a game and she would bring the evil-doer to 
justice. 
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" It was the Bishop's wife's maid, with whom I 
had been sparkin', who told me of the impindin* 
storrum, which I broke fortVit' to Jack. * We must 
git out to onct,* he said hurriedly ; ' go down to the 
village and bring back a tilegram requirin* me im- 
mejit prisence in town, and FU pack up while 
you're gone.* I wint, Colonel, but with misgivings, 
for though Jack seemed to display considerable 
jedgment, he was clearly rattled and I feared the 
wust. And the wust it was, shure enough ; for 
whin I kem runnin' back in a half hour, with the 
s'posititious missage, I was snaked by the sarvints 
and locked in the cillar to wait the officers of the 
law ; the jig was up and way up. 

" This, thin, is what had happened ; during me 
absence. Colonel, Jack had fait'fully arranged the 
luggage, as he thought, and thin wint out in the 
garding to compose his perturbed sperits. As he 
was walkin* up and down, the beaut'ous hues of the 
flowers it seems, reminded him of the rug, the sprid 
you know, hangin* niglected over the back of the 
sofy. He rusht back to the room, forgittin* in his 
haste to close the dure. He tinderly placed the 
pricious fabric on the bed and began to fold it into 
plates, so arranged as to display the divarsified 
colours in the harmonyous order of the solar spic- 
trum. While so intranced, the Bishop's wife came 
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stormin* along the hall. One glance, which of 
course she tuk, was enough. She darted in and 
necked Jack herself. * I don't know who you are/ 
she screamed to the instant summonin* of the hull 
household ; * but you're a fraud, a imposter ! No 
gintleman in the wurrld wud have the taste or pay- 
tence to fuss with that thing. Where's me money? 
And Jack, Colonel, instid of assumin' the highly 
indignant, was still so absorbed that he only cried, 
' do be careful and don't muss it up, and whin I've 
quite finished, I'll make ristitution.* 

" So you see. Colonel, dear," concluded Donald, 
the shoemaker, " what a unfortunit' thing it is to 
have anny connection with one of thim sprids. No 
wonder your pardon don't come ! Now, seein' as 
I expict to sarve me full time, annyway, and am 
hoodoo proof, as it ware, hadn't we better trade, 
especially as I'm riddy to t'row in the stewdint's 
lamp that little Benny's mother sint him the week 
afore he croaked." 

" No," said the Colonel, " most decidedly no." 
" Of coorse not. Colonel," responded the uncon- 
querable Donald, ** that's what I loike about you 
gintlemen, you want to make up your minds arter 
sober reflection. I'll be up nixt week, with Jake's 
slippers, and then, no doubt, you'll be anx'us to 
deal," 



CHAPTER XV. 

The arrival of the Black Maria at the prison 
twice a day was a matter of acute interest to the 
old Colonel in his long and dreary sojourn in the 
hospital. From the side window he could look 
down upon the scene, counting the men as they 
were hustled out, hand-cuffed in pairs, and calcu- 
lating whether the prison population was keeping 
up to the normal rate. As the months dragged on 
he came to recognise faces and to share in the 
wretched excitement over this or that former con- 
vict who had been returned. 

One day, just after the van had driven away, 
there came sounds of an unusual rumpus from the 
bathroom downstairs, where the fat keeper took 
the records and supervised the cleansing and cloth- 
ing of the newcomers. There was a confusion of 
rough shouts and oaths, pierced now and then by 
shrill screams. The old Colonel looked inquiringly 
at Smithers, the con man, who was arranging a 
faro lay-out on the table as composedly as if within 
the precincts of his pet joint in the city. 
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"Oh, that's nothin', Kunnel," said the man in 
response ; " young Gilbert has come back agin, 
and there'll be doin's for the next six mont's/* 

" Who is he ? " asked the old Colonel, with an 
air of offended dignity, fully as pathetic as it was 
absurd ; " I've never heard of him." 

" Unly a holy terror, Kunnel, that's all. You 
mustn't mind a little thing like that, for they come 
sometimes in our business. You might peek over 
the stairs to see how one looks, and then I'll give 
you a yard or so of his interestin* hist'ry." 

The old Colonel tip-toed halfway down the stairs, 
and peered cautiously over the railing through the 
bathroom door. On the benches against the wall 
were a score of men in various degrees of naked- 
ness and different stages of dejection and inebriety, 
either waiting a turn at the tubs in the corner or, 
with reluctant and trembling fingers, trying to get 
out of their rags or into the prison clothes. Each 
one, however, had stopped short in his occupation, 
and now was sitting with mouth agape as if petri- 
fied by astonishment. Leaning over the desk, with 
his short arms outstretched, was the fat keeper, 
entreating, expostulating, condemning, in the 
choicest vernacular. While in the centre of the 
wet and greasy stone floor there struggled a gang 
of hallmen with a young man who had evidently 
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refused to part with the fashionable clothing in 
which he was arrayed. A fine looking young man, 
the old Colonel thought sympathetically, tall and 
well made, with light brown hair curling tightly to 
his head, and delicate mustache twisted up gal- 
lantly. His face, which was very white, was dis- 
torted by a passion which seemed as much fear as 
anger, and his lower lip was bleeding from his teeth. 
Not a word did he speak, as he resisted, striking 
out unskilfully and using his nails at every oppor- 
tunity, but now and again he uttered that shriek, 
to which a feminine quality gave a key-note of 
horror. 

" What's the use, Gilbert," good naturedly re- 
monstrated the fat keeper ; " youVe been here often 
enough to know you've got to give in. Do you 
want the old man to be down on you like a thou- 
sand of bricks the fust thing ? *' 

This avalanche was more nearly impending than 
the fat keeper may have thought; for there were 
quick, decided steps from the main corridor, and 
the warden entered. 

** What ! " he cried, " at your old tricks again, 
Gilbert ? Here, quit all fooling with him ! '* 

There was a rush, and the air seemed filled with 
various garments of fashionable cut ; and then the 
old Colonel tip-toed back, faint and disgusted, as a 
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writhing form was dragged out to the dungeons in 
the north wing. 

" He hasn't a bad face," reflected the Colonel 
after a little. 

** For matter of that, Kunnel," replied Smithers ; 
**jest wait until the barber gits t*roo with him. 
There's nothin* like hair as a disguiser of one's real 
natur*. But even if handsome is what handsome 
dooes, he's the ugliest critter in this ere soup-house, 
barrin' none, not even the Dago that sees red, nor 
the blue-gum nigger. And he ain't got no license 
to vally hisself so highly needer ; for he's unly on 
the turf as a amatoor, and anny of the gang would 
laugh at his jobs. He's been here t'ree times run- 
nin' for a six mont's bit, and each time for some 
sneakin' larceny. Us poor divils would git a five 
specker for sicond offence ; but no, his folks have 
got inflooance, they has ; and so before he's felt the 
drag of days, he's out agin, thinkin' it smart to git 
into anudder snap and git sent back. Jest why he 
kicked up sech a bobbery this time, I don't know ; 
but then there's no accountin* for his tantrums, ex- 
cept pure vic'usness. They've tried everythin', too, 
Kunnel, blamed if they haven't, to make him act 
square. Naterally bein* anx'us to obleege them 
that's back of him, at fust they coddled him up and 
let him do about as he chose. Well, he never onct 
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let up with his mean little tricks ; settin* men aginst 
each udder, by tellin* all manner of tales, and steal- 
in* everythin' he could lay his hands on, and break- 
in' it up, when he couldn't git away with it. So 
they tried the udder tact and put him on bread and 
^ ater, and made him carry bolts in the yard with 
.e hoboes. It made no difference, Kunnel ; he 
uldn't be no wuss under one circumstance than 
ider the udder, or he would have been. What do 
.u think of a man who would prefer to scream, 
>t as you heerd him now, instid of goin' to sleep ? 
iny's the night he's had the hull hall in a uproar, 
:h men beatin' their heads aginst the bars to git 
him, by yellin* continoosly that blood-frizzin' 
lall of his, until they kem and jerked him over 
iii.D the cooler. Many's the evenin*, when all was 
nice and quiet, with the men decently readin*, or 
carvin* belike, in their cells, he has set hull tiers in 
a-jumpin'-up-and-down rage, by singin' out some in- 
sultin' remark. Bughouse, I s'pose you'll say ; and 
naterally enough at that ; and yet when he gits 
ready to go out, he's as level-headed as you or me 
be, givin' the boys the merry ha-ha on his way to 
the office for the way he has tortored them. I've 
knowed him to git solitary, with bot' doors shet, 
too, and blacker'n ink inside, for two weeks to a 
time ; and yet the very fust night he kem out, to 
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do the hull blame thing over agin. Why, the old 
man lost weight, he did, like a ton of coal, the last 
time he was here ; and if I wasn't up in this ere 
'orspital, Kunnel, with the rheumatiz, blow me if I 
wudn't cut off a finger in the shop rather than try 
to live out my bit alongside of him. 

" And he's a mother's darlin', too, Kunnel," con- 
tinued Smithers, after he had hobbled excitedly up 
and down the floor a few times ; " the unly son of 
his mother, and she's a widder. There's nothin', 
Kunnel, that she ain't gone up aginst for his sake ; 
t'runnin' herself down on her knees before jedges ; 
sweetenin' up politicians for their inflooance ; com- 
in' down here and leanin' up by the wall at night, 
jest to be nigh him, and she a leddy born, and full 
o* years at that. Why, you ought to see the bas- 
kets she brings him, not merely canned stuffs and 
substant'als, sech as you or me might have, but 
candies, cakes, jellies, all the dilicacies of season, 
as if he were a gal with the consimptun, and he 
a-cussin' under his breath because it wasn't more. 
We've got all warieties of badness here, Kunnel, 
but his partic'lar kind ain't considered quite the 
thing. You see he's mean, and nothin' but mean ; 
you can't say this is his wuss side, and that is a 
p'int in his favour; it's all mean, right t'roo and 
t'roo, like a weed Itv a yarding that can't help smel- 
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lin' vile. No, he's in a class all by hisself, and you 
won't no more find anudder one like him, t'anks be 
to mussy, than you'd come acrost a nigger hand- 
organ grinder on the longest summer day." 

A few days later, the old Colonel had a chance 
to make the comparison Smithers had suggested. 
He was passing through the main hall, just as a line 
of new men were being drawn up by the deputy to 
be marched to the shops and set at work. Treat- 
ing these unfortunates as he desired to be treated, 
that is not looking at them, the old banker was go- 
ing on about his business, when a low hist, that 
prison signal, used by officer and convict alike, 
caused him to raise his eyes, only to see that the 
third man in the line was sticking out his tongue 
derisively. In that glance, the Colonel perceived 
that Smithers was right, and that ruthless prison 
stripping had brought out young Gilbert's real na- 
ture. It was not that the face was now uncomely ; 
any face so subjected to indignity might well be 
that, and men in prison come to add the normal 
qualities and thus see what might be rather than 
what is. But the mean lines around the mouth, 
the curl of one corner, the puflf of the cheeks, the 
droop of the lower lip were all revealed. There 
was a narrowness, too, at the temples, which the 
thick curly hair had hidden, and, for lack of a ?i^t- 
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ting of agreeable contrast, the pale blue eyes had a 
dull and shallow light. As under a glass the true na- 
ture stood forth, debased by excesses and shrivelled 
by selfishness — a craven yet violent spirit that 

would not look up, not so much for fear of the 

J- 

glare of the sun, as for love of the creeping things 
of darkness. During this scrutiny, the young man 
varied his grimaces by shaking his fist furtively, 
and then, at the word, shambled out with the rest, 
stepping carefully on the heels of the man in front 
of him. 

It was more than a month before the old Colonel 
saw young Gilbert again, though Smithers issued a 
daily bulletin regarding him and his misdoings. 
The mystery of his unusual disturbance on the day 
he came in was thus explained by the fact that the 
young man, repudiated at last by his influential 
connections, and with his mother tearfully acquiesc- 
ing in the doom with the hope that through bitter 
experience her son might at length come forth re- 
formed and in his right mind, had received this 
time a sentence of three years. It was his mother's 
submission in this severity, so Smithers said, that 
now, after the first outbreak was over, seemed to 
rankle in young Gilbert's mind ; and he reported 
that his threats of vengeance were too awful to be 
repeated even by tVi^ tovigji and hardened men to 
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whom they were whispered. It was apparent, how- 
ever, to the Colonel that this venom was not in gen- 
eral taken seriously; for convicts are extremely 
sentimental with regard to their limited ideals, and 
one tenet of their faith is devotion to one's mother. 
It makes no difference whether this man is under- 
going imprisonment for an assault on his mother, 
or whether that man's mother abandoned him to 
privation, or worse still, taught him all the evil he 
knows. Thus, as among the Athenians, there was 
one crime deemed impossible in the prison. 

Smithers further reported that young Gilbert 
had been treated with stern measures by the war- 
den. His cell was on the topmost tier, a gallery 
usually assigned to short term men, since only they, 
it was thought, might have a chance of surviving 
confinement in its deadly miasmas. He was set at 
work with the outdoor gang, doing the coarsest 
chores. He had not been allowed to see a visitor, 
nor to have things sent in to him ; and had been 
warned in terms unmistakable, that the prison peace, 
that consolation which none more fiercely insists on 
having preserved than the confirmed and obdurate 
convict, must be maintained even if he spent the 
three full years of his term, no good time being 
allowed, in the dungeon. This rigour, Smithers said, 
had had its effect. There were no more outbreaks^ 
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or screamings at night and rappings on the bars, or 
other overt conduct of which the authorities could 
take notice. But the furtive mischief continued, 
until tier was arrayed against tier, and cell mate 
against cell mate, all caused by the infernal activity 
of one mind, intent on trouble and delighting to in- 
cite wrath by vile insinuation and knowingly false 
rumour. Smithers summed up the situation in 
these words. 

" The prison is oneasy, Kunnel ; there's ruction 
in the very air. I don't know how it is, but arter 
you've become habitulated to the joint, breathin* 
the same air with so many men, havin* the same 
light, the same gloom, the same fodder, you sorter 
git to feel jest as the odders are feelin'. I've seed 
it a hunder* times. If one man's happy, a-singin* 
in his cell, there'll be singin' on every tier. If one 
man's narvous, unable to eat, unable to sleep, unless 
somethin' is done for him within the week, you'll 
see the hallmen goin* back with trays full of un- 
teched tins, and all night long you'll hear the boys 
a-pacin' to and fro, and a-mutterin' and a-cussin* to 
beat the band. Why I kin tell whether the 
weather is goin' to be foul or fair by the restlessness 
or contentedness of the men ; and I tell you that if 
somethin' don't happen to devart the gineral agger- 
tatun of mind, there'll be an uprisin' which'U make 
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young Gilbert wish he was doin* time in a blind, 
deef and dumb asylum." 

One Sunday, a few weeks after this conversation, 
the old Colonel received word that his lawyer had 
come up from the city to consult with him and that 
he could see him in the warden's own private office. 
So, twisting a white handkerchief around his throat 
and trying to think that it improved his appearance, 
he passed down the stairs, along the flagging of the 
corridor, and through the iron door into the office. 
Now, Sunday in the prison was a great day ; for those 
of the inmates, who had not during the month re- 
ceived any visitors, and whose conduct had been 
good, were allowed to see their friends, subject to 
certain restrictions, in the office *, and throughout 
the long hours there was the sound of the snapping 
back of locks, of quick steps on the galleries and of 
the jar of the iron door as the men went out, smil- 
ing and excited, to return soon, even the poorest of 
them, bringing some gift. It was a notable sight 
then that greeted the old Colonel's eyes as he 
entered the office, to pass through to the more pri- 
vate room where his attorney awaited him ; so 
notable that he could not refrain from pausing and 
taking it in, though he realised that every man jack 
was pointing him out as the particular star of the 
institution. Along the wall, on the settle^^ '^^x^ 
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little groups, close together, yet distinct. Each 
group was composed of a gray and black figure and 
a woman with a basket, unless perchance, there was 
also a little child, gazing up, awe-stricken, into his 
father's face. All sorts and conditions of mankind 
formed these groups ; on the one hand, men of edu- 
cation, tramps, negroes, Italians, Poles; on the 
other, refined and delicate ladies, or beshawled 
and bedraggled women ; but the former all greedily 
receiving, the latter, all faithfully serving. The 
conversation was low and monosyllabic ; the men 
for the most part, remaining^tolid, the women, red- 
eyed but tearless ; both realising the futility of 
complaint. Up and down the lines passed the 
deputy, carefully examining each basket to see that 
nothing contraband was brought in ; so that in 
front of each little group the offering was spread 
out, poor or generous as it might be, as if on a 
family altar. A grotesque sight, filled with uncouth 
faces, with unsightly clothes, and yet pathetic ; for 
however lurid the hue, or coarse the conception 
with which devotion may be drawn, her outlines 
must be noble. 

One figure, set apart in a further corner, as if 
such privacy as the circumstances permitted had 
been accorded her, particularly struck the old 
Colonel, It "was an elderly woman primly dressed, 
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bearing on her arm one of those old-fashioned bags, 
shirred at the neck with two loops, which was 
swollen out of all proportion by the packages with 
which it was stuffed. Her spectacles were pushed 
up on her wrinkled forehead, and, with head slightly 
raised, she was watching the iron door which gave 
access from the prison. Her lips were parted and 
about them shone that gentle smile of all benefi- 
cence which motherhood instinctively displays as a 
sign of forgiveness — a rainbow after a storm of 
misfortune or guilt. There was something so 
sweet in the expression that the old Colonel, self- 
engrossed though he was through his troubles, put 
his hand to his eyes as he passed through ; for they 
were wet ; and when he met the warden at the 
further door could not keep from inquiring who 
she was. 

" That's Gilbert's mother," was the reply ; " she 
begged so hard that I'm going to let the young 
whelp see her for the first time." 

Through the open doorway, the old Colonel, as 
he talked with his lawyer, could hear the low, 
monotonous murmur, melancholy in its tone, of the 
men in the office whispering with their visitors. 
Suddenly there was a scream, intense, wild, femi- 
nine in its nature ; the dash of a chair, a plunge for- 
ward, a confused cry of horror, the clang of the 
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prison door and the tumult of people driven this 
way and that! A guard, darting through the 
passage, paused for a second to close the door, 
holding up his hand warningly to the Colonel. 

" What has happened ? ** asked the city lawyer, 
with ashen lips. 

" I don't know,*' replied the old Colonel ; '* you 
never do know here, unless you happen to find 
out." 

" God, what a dreadful place ! ** said the visitor. 

" Dreadful place ? " repeated the old Colonel, " it 
is hell ! '^ 

A half hour later, the lawyer was curtly dis- 
missed and the old Colonel sent back to the hospi- 
tal. As the latter passed through the office he 
noticed that two old trusties were scraping and 
scrubbing the floor ; but not until nightfall did he 
learn what evil had occurred. Then Shorty, the 
head hallman, coming up with his tray of tins, told 
that young Gilbert had stabbed his mother with a 
shoe knife and mortally wounded her. About this 
time, and probably from the same source, the news 
spread from tier to tier in the main hall. At once 
that ruction which Smithers had apprehended 
burst forth. One great inarticulate cry for ven- 
geance sounded from every gallery, from flagging to 
roof. And all night long there was no tranquillity 
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in the fall of the long shadows which the half-turned 
lights at either end sent swaying through the 
corridors. Restlessness was in every cell ; a crav- 
ing for action which would turn into madness 
unless it was satiated. 

The fat keeper was afterward blamed for what 
occurred the following day, with the result that, 
within the year, he retired from office and opened a 
saloon on a neighbouring corner. He was directed, 
it seems, when the men were all safe in the shops, 
to bring young Gilbert from the dungeon, where he 
had been confined over night, to the office, for the 
purpose of examination ; but he so loitered in the 
execution of this task, passing the time of day with 
the cook and the engineer, that the noon whistle 
was blowing as the two passed out of the building 
into the yard. At this very instant there was a 
slap, slap, on the pavement, and the first line 
came winding out of the tailor shop. The leader, 
with his chest thrown out, and gaze unimpeded, 
gave a yell, and every bowed head was raised and 
every listless eye perceived. Immediately that yell 
was re-echoed and redoubled a hundred-fold, and, 
even as it rose and swelled, a gray and black mob 
was swarming over the grass plot and into the main 
building. The fat keeper made a brave stand by 
the gate, but he was thrust aside, and trampled 
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upon ; and when at length he got to his feet, and 
managed to fasten the grating and rap for help, 
every man jack of the first line had rushed through. 
What were they doing ? 

As young Gilbert heard the cries and saw the 
fierce pursuit, he turned and fled, with panic in- 
stinct, to his only home, his cell. Up the narrow 
stairs, up and up he darted, five flights ; and as he 
sped the chase was hot behind him, and on the 
stairs, at the further end, he could see the avengers 
keeping equal pace with him. He reached tier A, 
a narrow, dizzy height, guarded only by a low, wire 
rail. Already he could feel the breath of those 
behind him, already the gallery was shaking with 
the rush from the other end. His cell lay on the 
other side of the oblong structure out of sight of 
the keepers wildly gesticulating, so far below. If 
he could get in there and secure the grate, they 
might come up in time to save him. With such 
disordered purpose he shot across the short side of 
the wooden passage and disappeared around the 
angle. A second later, and that shrill scream of 
horror resounded ; there was a heavy swishing fall, 
and young Gilbert lay a shapeless and lifeless mass 
on the flagging ! 

What then had happened ! Those who testified, 
when the maifter was investigated, stoutly main- 
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tained that the young man, being beset on all sides, 
in his abject terror precipitated himself to the 
pavement. This might well be so, indeed, it had 
to be so, since there was no testimony to the con- 
trary, and so it was officially determined. But 
throughout the prison the occasional reference that 
was made to the incident seemed to permit another 
conclusion ; for this was the comment with which 
the subject was generally dismissed : " He got 
sarved jest right, and a good job, too.*' 



CHAPTER XVI. 

One day in the early fall, Shorty, the head hall- 
man, dodged up into the hospital and edged toward 
the old Colonel's corner as if he had something im- 
portant to communicate. 

" Is there anything I can do for you, Shorty ? '* 
asked the old banker, kindly. 

" I go out the morn,** said Shorty. 

" Oh, and perhaps a little change might be of 
service to you ? *' 

" It's that and more than that. Colonel," replied 
the man ; " and t'ank you hearty. You see there's 
a trouble on my mind, and if you don't be havin* 
objectuns, I'll make so bold as to set a while and 
ask your ad wise." 

" All right," said the old Colonel. 

" Do you remimber, then," began Shorty, " the 
night a week since when old man Kuvaloff, the 
counterfeiter, croaked up here in a conniptun fit ? 
Why, av coorse you do. Then, perhaps, you can 
tell me who was a-settin' with him when he turned 
up his toes for the fust and last time." 

*' It isn't at all Ukdy that I should forget that 
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scene in so short a time," returned the old Colonel, 
with a sigh, " though I suppose one ought to get 
used to anything horrible here. It was that second 
assistant of yours. Shorty, the big hallman, with a 
full-rigged ship tattooed on his chest, they call Sailor 
Ben. He had been attentive to the old man for a 
long time and early in that evening the two had 
been whispering together. Kuvaloff, as you know, 
had some mysterious internal disorder which would 
throw him into paroxysms of pain. I can see him 
now as he lay back on his pillow with his red cot- 
ton nightcap pulled down over his brown wrinkled 
brow. Sailor Ben evidently thought him asleep, 
for he was just about to tip-toe out when suddenly 
Kuvaloff gave a loud groan, straightened up in bed 
all twisted and rigid, grabbed off his nightcap in a 
sort of frenzy and cast it into poor Ben's face and 
then fell back dead. I don't wonder that the 
frightened hallman shot down the stairs as if the 
Evil One were after him." 

" Then Sailor Ben was telling the trut* as I 
thought he were," said Shorty after a moment's 
reflection. "You see, he hasn't the imaginatun to 
mix up trut' and Acting in the same talk without 
gittin' wuss mixed up hisself ; and the tale he was 
a-tellin* last night run on and on without a single 
break. It was this way. Colonel. I was a-layin' in 
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the upper bunk of No. i on the flagging, which you 
may know is the retirin' room for hallmen between 
turns of doin' the galleries with water, tins, chim- 
leys, missionary dockyments and sich. I was puf- 
fin* away on my old corn-cob, dozin' the while and 
not half-hearin* a long yarn Sailor Ben was givin' 
to Con Lathers and Skittles Kelly as they set in a 
row jest below me. So I heered nothin', for in- 
stance, about the red cotting nightcap, of which I 
guess Ben was too ashamed to tell ; but what I did 
make out was that old man Kuvaloff, a little time 
afore he croaked, told Ben as a reward of his faith- 
fulness, where all the bogus quarters and halves 
which the Secret Sarvice men couldn't find were 
hid in his house out on Long Island — a lonesome 
place, Colonel, which Fve passed many a time my- 
self when I used to do the rooral deestricks from 
the City Hall Park as a cintre. 

" Kuvaloff, Colonel, was a remarkable instance of 
the trut' that you're most apt to find makers of the 
queer where you'd least expect them. Apperiently 
he was an old Dutch farmer raisin* garding stuff 
on a little place he owned and where he lived all 
by his lonelies. So he was, too ; but he was also 
makin' up some of the best small coin that ever 
passed current, as the sayin' is, and workin' them 
off at his leisure on the unsuspectin' natives of the 
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Himpstids and Patchow. Accordin' to Ben he had 
jest finished a big batch when he was pinched, and 
though the detectives tried by t*reat and promise 
to find out where it was hid, he kep' his yawp 
closed, only openin' it onct to take his medicine, 
which he did like a little man. Now all t'ree of 
these men were to go out this mornin', which they 
did bright and early ; and Sailor Ben he told the 
odder two as how they would make tracks for 
Kuvalofl's place, and arter he had brought out the 
swag, from he didn't say where, they'd diwide 
honourable sheer and sheer alike. Now the dif- 
ficulty. Colonel, which is troublin* my nut, is jest 
this : Old man Kuvaloff 's time would have been up 
in a few days had he lived, a fack which the beaks 
have got down in their diarees no doubt. The 
monthly report hain't gone on to Washington yet, 
so it isn't likely they've heered of his deat'. Con- 
sekently, the Secret Sarvice men will be watchin* 
the old farm house, well satisfied that Kuvaloff will 
make a bee-line for there to git the stufif, now under 
kiver ; so that when thim t'ree blokes come out of 
the place with their pockets lined with the glitterin' 
queer, they'll be pinched for fair and t'run into the 
United States Coort. And this is my reason. Col- 
onel, for strikin' you, so that I kin head them ofif 
by takin' a freighter down the river ; for it's footin' 
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they'll do every inch of the way, the tow-pat' bein' 
none too good for thim." 

" Certainly," replied the Colonel, who managed 
without much difficulty to keep a store of small 
change in his possession, " you're welcome to this, 
Shorty, I'm sure ; and I congratulate you on your 
philanthropy." 

" Philanterpy, Colonel ? " cried Shorty, as he con- 
cealed the gratuity in his shirt ; " philanterpy be 
damned. Why, it's as much as my posish here for 
the hull winter is wuth, if thim t'ree blokes is put 
away as long timers. Sailor Ben, as you know^ is 
my sicond assistant, and handy he is for settin' up 
with the sick or settin' down on the well. There's 
no sech fist at clanin' a tier as Skittles, while Con 
Lathers can sort the underclothes without makin' a ' 
mistake, though he don't know one word of print. 
It's business that acterates me. Colonel, and the 
well-bein' of my comin' administratun." 

"Well good luck to your business enterprise," 
said the old Colonel. 

Shorty ducked his head and started for the 
stairs. Then he stopped short, rapped his forehead 
smartly with his knuckles, and returned. " Where 
is it. Colonel," he whispered, " that Jake, the hospi- 
tal steward, stows away odds and ends of cast-off 
clothin' ? " 
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** I think in the closet of his little side room," 
answered the wondering Colonel. 

Shorty tapped his nose with his forefinger, and 
stealthily made for the little side room. In a mo- 
ment he was out again hastily concealing some- 
thing in his breast. He stole down the stairs and 
it was three weeks before the old Colonel saw him 
again. 

On the expiration of this period, the sight of 
Shorty bringing the dinner tray into the hospital 
with the air of one whose position is assured caused 
the old Colonel to wonder whether a sequel was 
not his due for cash advanced. As Shorty was as 
anxious to relate as the old banker was to hear, it 
was not long before the two were seated together, 
the Colonel ia his arm-chair, and Shorty on a stool, 
like caliph and adventurous vizier, so far at least as 
affability and deference were concerned. 

"Well, Colonel," began Shorty, ** IVe , finished 
my missunary labours and returned to reap my 
long reward. Con Lathers is downstairs, tossin* 
around the underwear like a clothes hoss in a gale 
of wind. Skittles is on his hands and knees, turnin* 
gallery A into alabaster, and Sailor Ben, a little low 
in his mind, but none the wuss assistant for that, 
is makin' up the slates for the night watchman. 
Each one of thim. Colonel, is safe and sound with 
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a ninety-day bit to his credit, and the Deputy is so 
pleased with my arrangements for the winter season 
that he coughed up brand new brogans and two 
plugs the moment I kem in without the astin'. 
For onct, I called the turn without missin' a card. 
The bogus swag, it was there, the detectives, they 
was there ; and so, too, was thim t'ree blokes, and 
little Shorty straightened out the sitooatun in a 
way bineficial to all consarned. 

" I went down to the city. Colonel, t'anks to your 
ginerosity, in luxur*us fashun, givin* half a bone to 
a canaller for a bunk down to Albany, and thin 
transferrin* to a barge, and sharin* all the perlite 
society of a big tow down the river for a ekal 
amount. We rested for nearly a week on a sand 
bar ; so when we rounded the Battery, I figgered 
that thim t'ree blokes must jest about have staked 
out a claim to tVee seats in the overlookin' park. 
I didn't hunt them up, no, I wanted to git out to 
the desarted house fust, with time to establish 
myself and my plans ; so over the big bridge I 
mosied with two taller dips and a wad of broken 
pieces in my pocket ; the same pocket, too ; for you 
cud jedge of the one by eatin* the odder. 

" As I tramped along, Colonel, my thoughts kep' 
goin* at a ekal rate. It occurred to me that 
besides the busitvess vcvVtlst inwolved, I had also a 
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public juty to perform in the primises. For look 
you now. Supposin' I simply warned thim t'ree 
blokes away, and the buried swag still remained 
buried swag, what a story they'd have to tell when 
fhey>got back 1ft to winter quarters. Av coorse, 
they couldn't say exactly where the treasure was 
hid, for Ben had been mighty clus-mouthed on this 
p*int ; but you know how rumour flies and grows fat 
to onct in this j*int, and the result would be that 
every discharged old lag would be stumpin' for 
Long Island in the hopes of becomin' a millunaire. 
So, it was plain, that I was obligerated to shut off a 
continooally increasin' timptatun for the criminal 
classes, by doin* away with the bogus cause, onct 
for all. 

" When I got to the primises, Colonel, it was 
dusk, which turned out to be lucky for me. I crep' 
in tVoo a back winder, and up the stairs, and soon 
was comf tably settled in the attic, up aginst the 
brickwork of a big chimley. Some blokes. Colonel, 
are af eared of ghosts, as you may see, but as for 
me, I've alius b'lieved that if the dead retain the 
sintiments of their lives they won't bother no 
tramps when they retarn, and so have attriberted 
anny unusual noises if not to mice to rats. And so, 
afore long, I was a-snortin' away for the nex' day, like 
a ingine puffin' over the divide into a.tv\3Ldd.et ^A.'aX.^. 
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" Nex' mornin* came, and while I was takin' 
breakfast arter the English fashun, that is, with 
cold meats on a sideboord, I kep* my eyes peeled 
t'roo the end winder, and with good reason. For 
soon I seen comin* over the fence and up the 
pat' two parties in plain clothes, which I recognised 
as Government men ; and wan of thim, he was tall 
and the odder, he was short. At fust I was worrit, 
fearin* to be diskivered, but thin I jedged from the 
famirar way they kem that they had been there 
afore and so, indeed, it turned out. They made no 
attempt to search the house, but set in a little room 
to the right of the front dure, with a good view of 
the hallway and of the road t*roo the half-clused. 
blind ; and soon I heered them tossin* the papes at 
Sancho Pedro, and a-settin* of each odder back in 
tin kinds of bad langwidge. 

"As they seemed to be settled permanent, I 
mosied back to my peep-hole, and there, lo and 
behold you ! what did I see but my t'ree blokes a- 
cuttin* 'cross lots and over the fence. Skittles and 
Con pritty well shot, and Sailor Ben hisself so clus 
to the wind that his top-tackle cud stand no sort of 
strain. * If they don't give theirselves away,' I 
groaned, as I scuttled to the top of the stair, * it 
will be for lack of takers and not of all sorts of 
bang-up offers; 
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" Apperiently, Colonel, the tall detective down 
stairs had jest spied them t*roo the blinds, for he 
sung out, he did, * Here come t*ree bums ; jest go 
out, Bill, will you, and fire them ! ' 

" * Not so,* says the short one, which his name, it 
seems, it were Bill. * Look at their complectuns 
and clothes* — and bot' was pritty dingy, Colonel — 
* they Ve jest come out, Vm bettin,' he says, * per- 
haps from up above, where old man Kuvaloff was. 
Let's give thim a steer and see if they know anny- 
thin\* 

" So when the t'ree blokes came filin' t'roo the 
dureway, as nateral as if the five o'clock whistle 
had blowed and they was goin' to be locked, there 
was the two men in plain clothes a-greetin' thim 
hearty. 

** * We're in the reel estate biz,' says the short 
detective, easy-like, * and we kem to see the owner, 
old man Kuvaloff, understandin' he'd be here to- 
day. Perhaps you gents are fren's of his ? ' 

" * Perhaps nothin',' says Sailor Ben ; * why, 
we've been livin' with him, you might say, off and 
on for the past ten year. But you won't see him 
for all that, nor no one else, at least I hopes not ; 
for he's gone to that bun from which no Dutchman 
retams, and I've come as his ligitee to settle up his 
residery estate.' 
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" * I likes your style/ says the detective, a-slappin' 
him on the back, * rough and ready and right to the 
p'int. And, so be, as me and my fren* has made 
our journey in vain, what's the matter with us five 
havin* a how-de-do togedder? 1*11 stand for the 
lush if one of these gents who look up to anny sort 
of pedistrun sprints will rush the can/ 

"'And rU go along and set up the prog,' says 
the tall one ; * for my innards feel like a pneumatic 
tube.' And the upshot was, Colonel, that Skittles 
and he went off and then retarned, the one with a 
two-gallon jar and the odder with more'n enough 
sandwiches to keep a Sunday-school picnic from 
starvin' if lost in the woods for a week. And that 
game of Sancho Pedro, it continered, with more 
settin's back in wuss langwidges, until the sun he 
got ashamed of hisself and hid his phiz behind the 
westing hills. 

" Darkness had no effeck on the rivilry. Colonel, 
except to give it a redder hue. They found some 
old lamps, and made a gineral illuminatun. But it 
was apperient to me, a-watchin' above, as narvous 
as a hotel guest with the dure of his room blowed 
shet, and his trousers inside, that the detectives was 
playin* off. Bot' was t'rowin' the good stuff under 
the table, which thim t'ree blokes wouldn't have 
done, not if they had knowed what comp'ny they 
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was in, with a Jedge and a Sheriff included. Arter 
a while Skittles and Con got playful and had a 
scrap, with the result that whin they rolled on the 
flure, they couldn't git up ; so they hot' made the 
best of existin' sarcumstances by goin' plum to 
sleep. Sailor Ben he set with his feet on the table, 
now roarin' out the canters' lay of * Laddy, faddy, 
whack fal laddy ; ' now boastin' in myster'us lang- 
widge of the bosses he was goin' to own and the 
steam-buts he was goin' to run, when he kem into 
his possessuns. The short detective, he tipped the 
wink to the tall one to stay and watch the odders, 
which he did by layin' down on a bench and goin' 
to sleep also, while he made motuns with his 
thumb to Ben to come in the hall with him. 

" * My fren,' he began, when he and Sailor Ben 
was togedder, with a sickly ile lamp betune them, 
* I don't want to make anny suggestuns to a man 
of your parts, but if you wants to inspict the prim- 
ises and see what there is for you to see, now is the 
time to do it. Your companuns, as you can jedge, 
are out of it for the time bein', and my side pardner 
is a quick sicond. You know me, and so you know 
that I will stand guard here, while you go upstairs 
— it is upstairs that you want to go, isn't it ? — and 
attind to your private matters.' And that half- 
slued Ben, Colonel, alius a fool, and never more 
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of one than when drinkin', instid of astin' him 
sharp what he meant by that, or tellin* him to mind 
his own consarns, or some odder inginoous answer, 
said, says he, * YouVe a true pal, that you are, and 
ril let you in on the divvy, if you can give that 
hop-pole in there the go-by : ' and grabbin' the lamp, 
staggered up the stairs, bobbin' from side to side 
like a lighthuss t'roo a fog. 

" I was ready for him. Colonel, and what is more, 
I was satisfied that t*ings was coming my way. 
Half-way up the attic stairs I slipped and waited to 
see whether he would stop on the sicond story. As 
he made the turn to the third flight, I darted ahead 
and hid myself in the shadder of the big brick chim- 
ley. In rolled Sailor Ben, singin' to keep up his 
courage, for he alius was sorter chicking-hearted, 
right acrost the flure to the chimley piece. He 
set the lamp down ; he crep' on his hands and 
knees into the fireplace. I beared him count one, 
two, tVee, this way, rappin' with his fist ; I beared 
him count one, two, t'ree, that way, still rappin* 
with his fist. Then there kem a holler sound and 
the pick, pick of his knife at work at the mortar 
and then the fall of a brick. * Hooray,' yelled 
Sailor Ben, and the nex' moment, he staggered out, 
find held up afore the light a wooden box, a foot 
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square and about four inches high, that seemed as 
heavy as lead, as indeed it were. 

" He tucked the box under his left arm, he picked 
up the lamp, and stood for a moment. Thin it were 
that I got in my fine work. Remainin* fully hid 
from view in the angle of the chimley I gave a loud 
groan, and cast old man Kuvaloff*s red cotting 
nightcap full into poor Ben's face ! And now you 
know. Colonel, why it was that I sneaked into Jake 
the hospital steward's little side room, the day you 
put this original idee into my nut. 

"Talk about a subway explosun. Colonel, or 
techin' the button and lettin' the dynamite cart- 
ridges do the rist ! They weren't in it with Sailor 
Ben's commotun. For an instinck he bent over, so 
as to be sure of what hit him ; thin, * Save us, Lard, 
save us ! ' he muttered. Up wint his two hands, 
down crashed the lamp and the heavy box, and out 
of the garret he shot, like ice from a roof, and yellin' 
far wuss than the people caught underneat' it. Bot' 
his rush and his heart-rindin' screams was redoubled 
from the lower flure, and I jest had time to run to 
my peek-hole of a winder and see my t'ree blokes 
scootin' like mad t'roo the distant fields, while the 
tall detective, a good tin len'th ahead, was disap- 
pearin' into the woods. 

" I lit a taller dip, Colpn^l, and thin went over 
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to look at the box Sailor Ben had found. The 
kiver had busted off, and it was the queer, sure 
enough ; rows and rows of bright quarters and 
halves, with the millin' as reg'lar as the cog wheels 
in a watch. I was jest thinkin' of the karner gro- 
cers and the hoss-car conductors and the county 
fairs this stuff might take in whin there was a step 
on the stair. Slow and stiddy it kem, like a sodger 
keepin* a picket, up and up ; the light grew brighter, 
and Bill, the short detective, entered with a lamp 
in one hand and a bulldog revolver in the udder. 

" * Who are you ? ' he ast, some'at ferocious, and 
p'intin* the gun at my witals. 

" * Shorty is my Christun name, 
Ameriky my natun, 
Jails is my ristin' place, 
And trampin' my salwatun/ 

says I, havin' recoorse. Colonel, to that fav'rite 
vuss of mine, which has alius stood me in good part 
in gittin' on the right side of folks. And it didn't 
go back on me this time, needer. Bill, he set 
down his two kinds of fireworks, and smiled 
pleasant. 

" * Why,' says he, * you're no mimber of a count- 
erfeitin' gang, you're nothin' but a good-natered, 
harmless hobo.' 

" * You reads me like a book,' says I, * and if so 
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be, you won't interfere with my gittin* thim t'ree 
blokes back into winter quarters, where they kin 
make themselves of use to the community not at 
large, the spur'us dough is yours and wilcome.' 
And tin minutes later Bill and I parted on the bist 
of tarms at the front dure, havin* fust taken a swig 
at the can to our mootooal good healt'. 

" The next day. Colonel, I kem acrost my t'ree 
blokes much the wuss for the wear. Fust I skeered 
them by tellin' how two Secret Sarvice men had 
copped old man Kuvaloff*s pile, and were now 
lookin' for the suspic'us chai-akters that had been 
hangin* around his place. Thin I sjirred their am- 
bitun by the news that our warden had decided to 
put steam heat in the bums* hall and give ham and 
Bostings twict a week for breakfast durin* the cold 
weather instid of onct as formerly. But I didn't 
say nothin' about the red cotting nightcap, jedgin' 
that the exper'ence might teach them to keep their 
feet to the straight and narrer pat — 'tis the towpat' 
I mean. So back we footed, and here we are, 
Colonel ; and I trust you are satisfied with the way 
I expinded your bounty in the perfarmance of a 
public juty." 

" Entirely so, Shorty," said the gratified Colonel ; 
" and be sure to come up and see me before you go 
out next time." 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Donald, the shoemaker, had at last acquired the 
fat keeper's watch. For months that adipose day 
watchman, sitting at ease in his great chair in the 
corner by the gate to the yard, had carelessly 
flashed it as the lines marched in and out. For 
months its heavy chain, with a tiger's claw for a 
guard, had dangled temptingly over his capacious 
vest, awakening the poignant regrets of a lost op- 
portunity in the convict breast, at the thought how, 
under happier circumstances, one well-directed butt 
might enable deft fingers to snatch and carry away. 

And for months, too, during the morning hours 
when the flagging was deserted and the fat keeper 
had naught to do but to sit and grow fatter, smok- 
ing and dozing and chatting with the occasional 
passer-by, Donald had taken advantage of the lib- 
erty of the yard which his post gave him to sneak 
in and dicker for the glittering prize. An inveter- 
ate trader was Donald, persistent, tireless, adroit, 
with a scent as keen as a beagle's for the main 
cTiance. Naked he came into prison, but naked he 
never went out. On the contrary, he always bore 
away with him for booze-money, a little leather 
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bag, which had been secreted within his breast 
thoughout his bit, half-filled with silver coin, the 
reward of his enterprise. 

It is not recorded how the fat keeper became 
seized of his precious timepiece. Some said that it 
had come from the premiums awarded for the pur- 
chase of sundry packages of tea and baking powder ; 
others maintained that it was a present from the 
secret order of the Sons of Rest, of which, as was 
well known, he was Perpetual President. At all 
events he sported it with a pride which made it the 
best advertised bit of " bijootery " in the prison ; 
and the shoemaker had long felt that if he could 
own it his everlasting fortune would soon be made. 

The negotiations had been protracted ; for the 
fat keeper himself was far from unthrifty ; it being 
currently reported of him that there was '* nuthin* 
he wouldn't take.** From his long connection with 
the prison, he was able to make marketable many 
useless articles by offering them outside as the 
handiwork of this or that infamous character. 
Hence, the dicker was a case of diamond cut dia- 
mond ; and diamond cutting, of course, is a slow job. 
However, agreement was finally reached, Donald 
receiving the precious " super and slang,** and the 
fat keeper the following miscellaneous lot, namely : 
three boxes curiously inlaid, a carved bone riu^^ a 
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tame rat, a full-rigged ship, a gold stud, " pinched " 
from the neck of an opulent swindler, the day he 
came in, by the prison barber and conveyed by him 
to the shoemaker for a package of "chewinV* a 
chafing dish sent in by the friends of the same 
pampered individual and called a " stove " by each 
of the high contracting parties, a counterfeit half- 
dollar with the Declaration of Independence en- 
graved thereon by a distinguished maker of the 
" queer," one dozen assorted plates, badly chipped, 
three razors, two of which were of home manufac- 
ture, the blade being a file ground down and the 
handle constructed of wood from a cigar box, six 
cans of pickled tongue, and a carriage and pair in a 
clear-glass bottle, with strings coming through the 
cork, by pulling which the horses were made to 
prance and the wheels to go around. 

It was evident from the complacent smirk that 
played about Donald's tobacco stained lips, and the 
cunning light in his little red eyes, that he felt that 
he had made the bargain of his life. Doubtless he 
had some well-defined scheme in his hard old 
cranium, painfully elaborated during long evenings 
in his cell when he sat motionless on his stool, 
buried in thought, else he would never have in- 
vested his entire holding in one adventure, putting 
it to the " touelv " as indeed he often did in the 
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outer world, to gain or lose it all. Especially must 
this be true, since he had no further time for 
deliberation ; for his term was drawing to a close 
and in thirty days he would enjoy a brief spell of 
freedom. 

Donald, then, straightway entered upon his great 
design, whatever it might be, putting behind him 
the petty transactions of other days. For a while, 
he devoted himself to further exploiting the mar- 
vels of the watch. When he met a fellow convict, 
he would invite him to listen against his chest and 
thus hear the concealed tick, which he declared 
showed " a chrometer motun and a Hinglish 
make.** Through Shorty, the head hallman, whom 
he had engaged as a confidential assistant, and who, 
as the ordinary vehicle of prison news, was well- 
nigh indispensable to him, he spread the report 
that tests in the tinshop had revealed that the 
watch was pure gold, "t'irty carrots foine,** and 
that moreover there was a " genooine d*imond," set 
in the tiger's claw. Such a maddening increase of 
treasure almost caused the shoemaker's untimely 
death ; for wandering one morning into the bull 
ring, where the unemployed were exercised, he was 
so sorely beset by a predatory gang that he only 
escaped through the interposition of the guard's 
stick and with manifold abrasions. Howevet^ Vke. 
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regarded this incident, as a whole, with favour, re- 
marking to Shorty, with a wink, that " whin the 
demand for anny conwertible becomes murderous, 
thin is the time to cop the suckers." 

The following day, Donald managed to elude the 
eye of the keeper engaged in taking the pedigree 
of new arrivals in the bathroom, and sneak up the 
winding stairs into the hospital. There he ex- 
hibited the watch and chain to an admiring crowd 
of the ordinary patients, while Smithers, the con 
man, and Jake, the steward, stood at one side, pre- 
tending an indifference that they did not feel. 
" Say, Donald," said Smithers, contemptuously, 
" if, when I was outside, I was sech a guy as to 
prig a oreide consarn like that, I*d plug it at some 
old tomcat on the fence, that I would." 

" P'r'aps you wud, Smithers," replied Donald, 
composedly, " if you was outside. But don't you 
know, man, that it*s locality that makes vally ? 
What's the difference in wuth betune a di'mond 
stuck in the mud at Kimberley, and one glitterin' 
in a goldsmit's winder in Lunnon ? It's accissi- 
bility, nothin' but accissibility ! Why, for instinx, 
you wouldn't tech a glass of cold wather under 
anny sarcumstances when at large in N'York, but 
you'd cough up all you cud steal for wan if you 
was plum in t\ve \o>wet t^^vcv^?*" 
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" That's all very true, Donald," interposed Jake, 
the hospital steward, slyly ; " but if you don't dis- 
pose of the ticker afore you goes out, it loses its 
exceptional quality of bein' the only one in the 
place, and goes agin into the filled-case class. You 
hain't got time to realise, and you won't git no 
fictit'us price at a forced sale. Say, seein' it's you, 
I'll give you an order on the deputy for one round 
shot for the thing." 

"Small favours t'ankfully received, Jake," said 
the old shoemaker, " all odders in perportion. But 
this ere beautyous speciming of the chromographi- 
cal art ain't a-goin' to no private bidder. Cos why ? 
you ask. Becuz it's been invisted with sech a 
universal int'rest in this community that it's be- 
come a sort of hair-lum, as the lyars say, not to be 
parted with except by gineral consint. I have the 
sintiment in my nut, gents, that a obligation rists 
on me to make no discriminatuns, and it's in there 
for fair. What, thin, is the bist coorse to pursue ? 
Arter due deliberation had, I've reached the con- 
clusion to raffle off the ticker, chain and guard, 
with all their gorg'ous apputtanances, in a grand 
lottery, free for all ; price of a chance two plugs of 
to.baccer, and no limits to the number of chances so 
long as the demand keeps up." 

" Why don't you say, price, ten c^wts^ ^xA \i^ 
done with it ? " asked Smithers. 
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Now, a plug of tobacco, it should be explained, 
was a standard medium of exchange in the prison 
passing current for five cents. Every Saturday 
afternoon, the deputy, followed by hallmen bearing 
baskets filled with plugs, visited the shops, and gave 
a plug to each man who had not forfeited his right 
to the same through misconduct. The capacity 
of the ordinary convict being much greater than 
this dole, by Tuesday or Wednesday of the succeed- 
ing week plugs were in brisk demand, commanding 
a nickel in the line or on the tier, and many a con- 
vict laid away $2.60 each year by sacrificing his one 
comfort to his thrift. Hence, Smithers* question 
was reasonable and well understood ; but for some 
reason which he did not care to explain, Donald de- 
clined to accept the amendment. " No, sir,** he said 
emphatically. ** Kine don*t go in this ere competi- 
tun. I don't perpose to cater to the bankin* int'r- 
est. Ivery wan has a plug and the fust come the 
fust sarved." 

" Don't worry about the particulars, Smithers," 
sneered Jake. "The thing ain't feasible; it won*t 
come off. Who*s goin' to do the drawin' in this 
precious raffle Td like to know? Not Donald, I 
reckon ; the boys is a little too fly to put up with 
any of his sleight-of-hand flim-flammin*." 

" Of coorse 1 a^t^*>^ ^o-^tv^ ^Q ^erside," retorted 
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Donald, indignantly ; " I knows my standin* in this 
ere soup-house, and yours, too, Jake, which it is low- 
down petty-larcenous, and yours, too, Smithers, 
which it is slick. There's only one man in the hull 
push what enj'ys the public confidence to the ixtint 
of bein' entrusted with sech a honourable and con- 
science-tistin' responsibility, and that man is the 
imminent retired banker what I sees afore me/* 

" Pooh ! pooh ! nonsense ! *' said the old Colonel, 
being thus unmistakably referred to, " I couldn't 
think of having anything to do with such a 
scheme." 

" Of coorse you couldn't. Colonel," agreed old 
Donald, soothingly, " that is to say in your private 
caperacity. But I makes bold to perdict that if 
called upon by the consinsus of the popelation now 
under durest to act as their diligat' and guardeen, 
your sinse of juty will pervent you from say in' nay 
to their petitions, so it will." And having issued 
his prospectus, so to speak, and broken the news to 
the old Colonel of the important part he hoped to 
induce him to take, the shoemaker hurried back to 
his shop. 

Jake's criticism certainly proved pertinent. That 
night as Shorty went the round of the galleries 
whispering into each cell the news of the great 
raffle and its glittering prize, the &ts»\. q^^'sXa^^ 
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asked was, " Who's goin' to do the drawin* ? '* 
followed by the equally important one, "Who's 
goin' to hold the stakes ? " It was a sharp com- 
mentary on prison morality that no other name 
besides the old Colonel's was thought of, and that 
universal satisfaction was expressed over the sug- 
gestion of his choice. As a result of Shorty's 
shrewd advice, for the next few days the old banker 
received through many mysterious channels, scraps 
of brown wrapping paper with the prayer painfully 
spelled out that he wouldn't go back on the boys. 
The old Colonel was secretly well pleased to find 
himself so popular and respected, and graciously 
permitted his name to be used. In the excitement 
of perfecting plans for an orderly and impartial 
conduct of the lottery the old days seemed to 
return to him, and he ignored the stripes and the 
bars and forgot the message of the distant hills 
upon which he was wont to gaze so longingly. He 
was intrusted with the watch, and it was announced 
through Shorty that he would preside at the draw- 
ing. This event, by the way, was set at the shoe- 
maker's suggestion, to occur on a Saturday night ; 
nor in the general approval of arrangements did any 
one regard it as significant that the following Mon- 
day was a legal holiday and that old Donald's term 
would expire on \.\ve lo\\oV\Tv^T\v\irsday. 
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For the next three weeks the lottery was the one 
absorbing topic throughout the prison. Nightly 
Shorty went the rounds collecting plugs and allot- 
ting numbers. Nightly his list grew longer and 
longer until it far succeeded an enumeration of the 
population. No man was so poor as not to take a 
single chance, while, as the values set upon the 
prize grew more and more absurdly extravagant, 
men plunged more recklessly to the extent of their 
tobacco-pile. Plugs were jealously guarded, and 
while the great majority had to chew, they chewed 
now with rare economy. Undoubtedly there would 
have been several murders growing out of quarrels 
of cellmates gambling with plugs as stakes had it 
not been for the sharp, all pervading fear that the 
authorities might in some way hear of the scheme 
and bring it to an inglorious termination. From 
this dread came the surprising result that never was 
the prison so orderly. There were quarrels and 
fights at night, it is true, but these were conducted 
under breath, the soft thud of blows not penetrat- 
ing through the thick walls. The chaplain re- 
doubled his efforts, believing them fruitful ; while 
the officers, sceptical and more watchful, through 
long experience, attributed the calm to the pleasant 
weather, and warned one another " to look out for 
a ruction when the rain comes." The shoemaker's 
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cell and shop overflowed with plugs, while he vi- 
brated between the two in nervous apprehension of 
thieves; but still he spurred Shorty on to more 
strenuous efforts, still he issued more marvellous 
bulletins concerning the superlative qualities of the 
watch and chain. 

The eventful Saturday dawned and an all en- 
thralling excitement was in the air. The day 
watchman realised it the moment he came on at six 
in the morning, for the prison was like a gigantic 
hive with a buzz, buzz of whispers issuing from 
every nook and cranny. The deputy realised it as 
he stood in the yard and watched the lines march 
out ; for the lock-step was broken, the close ranks 
drawn out and swaying, and even the leaders, for- 
getful for the once of the obligations of their ex- 
alted positions, were swinging back their heads in 
undisguised talk. The instructors realised it, for 
everything went wrong in the shops which could go 
wrong from inattention. There was no incivility, 
no incipient rebellion ; but the men simply could 
not heed their accustomed tasks. So when the 
officers were gathered together for their noon-day 
meal it was the general opinion that the long calm 
was near its end, the wind was in the east at last, 
and trouble was brewing. 

In the afternoon the deputy went the rounds of 
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plug-distributing. As he passed through the shops 
the men straightened up and grabbed the proffered 
plugs, as if subjected suddenly to an electric shock, 
while little Petey, an anaemic boy, always in trouble, 
toppled over in a faint when the appeal of his out- 
stretched hand met with a stern refusal. As was 
customary at the conjunction of two holidays, work 
shut down early in order that the officers to whom 
leave of absence had been granted might have as 
long a vacation as possible, and by three o'clock the 
men were locked in their cells. 

Then it was that Shorty got in his fine work. He 
was here and there and everywhere, spreading 
canards, exciting rivalries, arousing emulations by 
more marvellous tales. It was now popularly un- 
derstood, that the watch not only had a strike of 
its own, but could split the seconds to an incredible 
degree, and each man in fancy saw himself at the 
race track, with an admiring crowd peering over 
his shoulder to get the more than official record 
from this more than exact chronometer. The craze 
for just one more chance became epidemic, and by 
half-past six it was safe to say that every plug in 
the prison had been corralled within the old shoe- 
maker's cell. 

At seven o'clock, Shorty went up into the hos- 
pital. The old Colonel, as dignified and as equal to 
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the emergency as when he had presided at the 
meetings of the bank directory, sat at a table on 
which had been placed a large clothes basket. This 
basket, in which he had deposited a slip for every 
chance taken, was covered with a quilt in which a 
slit had been cut. By the Colonel's side stood the 
faithful Smithers with his hand resting on the end 
of the basket in token that he would guard its sanc- 
tity with his life. The ordinary patients were 
gathered together in a little knot at a safe distance, 
while Jake, the hospital steward, looked on from 
the window bench with a satirical grin. 

The old Colonel arose and spoke as follows : 
" The appointed time having arrived, I do now, by 
virtue of the authority vested in me, select the lot 
bearing the name of the winner in this — er — com- 
petitive disposition of the watch and chain under 
my charge." He thrust his hand through the slit ; 
he hesitated a moment ; he drew out a bit of card- 
board and held it up to the light. " I find here," he 
announced slowly, " the name of William, yes, the 
name of William Smithers. Smithers, my man, I 
desire to congratulate you most cordially. You 
have been very serviceable to me in arranging the 
details of this drawing, and I know of no one to 
whom I could award the prize with greater pleasure 
than I now feel in turning it over to you." 
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Smithers thrust the treasure into his breast, 
scraped and bowed and winked toward the group 
of ordinary patients from whom there came the 
murmur, "oh, ain*t he a slick one.** Shorty 
grumbled, " I might have knowed it,** and ducked 
downstairs. While Jake, the hospital steward, slid 
off the window bench and whispered into Smithers* 
ear : *' It*s always more satisfactory to divide to onct, 
Smithers, so jest bring that chain into my room, will 
you?" 

Downstairs sped Shorty, for the time was near 
when even he had to be '* locked *' for the night. 
The guard stood at No. i, E,*' on the flagging, 
waiting for him impatiently. He paused for an 
instant at the grating of the cell nearest to the hos- 
pital entrance to breathe the intelligence, and then 
he, too, went into retirement. That single instant 
was sufficient. Around the galleries and from tier 
to tier, the news spread, disseminated by raps, 
whispers, and notes tossed with unerring skill. 
There was a yell which was not all ill-natured. 
" Smithers has done the job ! ** " Smithers has 
called the turn ! ** " Smithers has copped the ace ! ** 
" Well, well, you might have known he wudn*t 
let it git away from him ! *' " Blow me, but Vd 
rather be buncoed by him than have a nigger or a 
Dago git it ! ** Such were the cries which broke the 
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normal quiet until the keepers rushed out from the 
office, convinced that the impending ^ ruction " 
had occurred, cries which showed that the convicts 
had no doubt that they had been cheated and that 
they gloried in the achievement of an old con man. 
While Donald, the shoemaker, sat on the stool in his 
cell, his red face all a-grin, as he muttered to him- 
self : " What do I care for the old tin thing. IVe 
done the job of me«loife, I've kamered all the 
tobaccer in the hull place.*' 

And so, indeed, he had. The next day was Sun- 
day, the day after was a legal holiday, and, with the 
exception of one hour of religious exercises, the 
men were kept for these two days in close confine- 
ment. A hard experience under the most favoura- 
ble circumstances for those most habituated to 
prison life, but torture intolerable without the sol- 
ace of " chewin*.** There was no escape from it ; 
those who could beg, borrow, steal, discount their 
future earnings for overtime, or draw on the money 
they might have in the deputy's hands, had to come 
to the old shoemaker, and at his terms, or go with- 
out. Nothing, too, would be gained by complain- 
ing to the warden ; for it was well understood that 
while he might confiscate Donald's store, in all 
probability he would cut off the prison supply of 
tobacco for at least a month as a punishment for 
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the general participation in the lottery. And, 
hence, throughout these endless two days, not only 
Shorty, but all the other hallmen, were kept busy 
purchasing plugs from this convict financier. He 
held up the price stiffly, never changing except to 
increase it, and by the time the lines marched out 
on Tuesday morning, surly, swearing, ready for any 
devilment which would express their utter disgust 
at being fleeced, Donald had all the available 
'* kine " in the prison, besides plugs and to spare to 
reward Shorty richly for his valuable co-operation. 
For the next two days the shoemaker lay low, real- 
ising that while the men might smile at Smithers' 
slickness and take credit to themselves for it, they 
regarded the forestalling of such a necessity as their 
tobacco, as a crime without palliation, an offence 
against civilization itself ; and when he went out, 
with the leather bag in his breast swollen to burst- 
ing, he said a long farewell to familiar scenes, for he 
knew that he would not dare to come back again. 

A few weeks later the deputy conducted a rigid 
but fruitless investigation to determine who had 
ruined a clothes basket, by cutting a sort of trap- 
door in one end. He never could learn whether 
the injury had an object or was malicious, but 
Smithers, the con man, knew and so did Jake, the 
hospital steward. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

" Do I believe in Providental intropersitun, you 
ask, Kunnel?** said Smithers, the con man, one 
day when the result of the drawing had led the old 
banker to indulge in a little moralizing. " Off and 
on, I must say I does. In course, it's human 
natur' for a bloke to lay his schemes, arter calkila- 
tin' all the chances, and if they look favourable, to 
go ahead, trustin* to his luckies to pull him t*roo, 
but when the hand of Providence is played it can 
clean out the hull deck, sure, and there's no use of 
stackin* up agin' it. 

'* It all reminds me, Kunnel, of a story Bill 
Driggs told me when he was here time afore last. 
He was laid up in the 'orspital with a desp'ret' 
attact of the asthmy, and I s'pose the pain of the 
blame thing turned his t'oughts to the few ewents 
of his life which might not make a black mark agin* 
him. You've seen Bill, Kunnel, and you'd jedge 
from the set of his jaw, and them shoulders of his 
that he's a detarmined and powerful man, who has 
only one way with a obstacle in his pat' and that is 
to crush it. So he is ginerally, with a sub-sile 
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around his heart that it would take a crowbar and 
a pickaxe to break t'roo ; and yet, as I will tell you, 
it became under Providental inflooences, saft and 
squashy to the nobler impulses of humanity. 

" Bill was knowed to the profesh, Kunnel, as a 
solitary bird ; one who worked his own graft, and 
said nothin* to nobody. Now and agin he*d be 
missin* from his customary ha'nts in town, and 
when he appeared agin there*d be an account in 
the papers as how a small country bank in this 
State or that had been cleaned out ; and then the 
boys would tap their noses, and say : * Old Bill has 
been gittin* in his fine licks agin.* But Bill, hisself, 
Kunnel, would hold his yap, bein* contint, so long 
as he give out ready mon, and kep* his end up, to 
let odders do the surmisin*. 

"All the samee, sech was Bill's graft, notwith- 
standin*. He was a bank bugglar, he were, bold, 
experienced, but somewhat old-fashuned and set 
in his ways. Durin* the neck-or-nothin* contist 
between the fraternity on the one hand and the 
safe manufacturers on the odder, which resulted in 
the former needin' the latest appliunces of science 
to come annywheres near the invintive skill of the 
latter. Bill had been in durincks vile, doin' a ten- 
year bit, and so when he kem out, he found hisself 
not so much left at the post as out-classed. Givea 
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a big bank to crack, with time-locks, bugglar-alarms 
and chilled steel plates, and Bill wasn't in it. 

** Ilowsomedever, Kunnel, this state of affairs 
agreed well enough with Bill's natur* which, as I 
said, was solitary ; for a big job nowadays takes a 
gang to ingineer and put it t'roo. So Bill he 
resolved, he does, to take up with the leavin's, 
arter this sort : He searched out a small country 
bank, in the South or West, or mabbe in the 
rooral deestricks of this State, one of the old-time 
sort, and there's a plenty of them, with big, roomy 
vaults let down deep into de eart* and pertected 
by walls and slabs of stun' ; where the cashier does 
everythin' but sweep out, and where, when the 
d'rectors meet, they're so busy discussin* the craps, 
they put off goin' over the statement until next 
time. A kind of go-as-you-please bank, Kunnel, 
where the board does the goin* and the cashier the 
pleasin*. 

"Well, when Bill had diskivered one of them 
old standbys, he would figger about until he was 
settled in some nateral way on the ground floor 
next door. P'r'aps he might open a store, p'r'aps 
he might be a retired gent, sent to the village by 
his doctor on account of the sooperiority of the air 
and the water; in some way or odder, there he'd 
be, loungin' about A^.^ \.vKves, feelin' the public 
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pulse, and squarin' hisself as bot* pious and 
paterotic, and night times down in the cellar diggin' 
the most approoved tunnel of the ancient graft, 
plum under the vault. There was no hurry about 
Bill. He liked to stay long enough annyway to be 
so looked up to in the community as to be about the 
last man looked arter ; besides, what diflf'rence did 
six months or a year make to him ? He was livin' 
all the while, with gratifyin* prospicks of receivin' a 
big return on his invistment. 

"Well, Kunnel, Bill, it seems, struck a idill 
place out in the centre of the State, in one of the 
cheese counties. A small village, it were, sur- 
rounded by large farms and well-to-do farmers. 
They'd drive to town, onct a week, on a Saturday, 
arter the mail, and most of then! would make sure 
to stop at the bank and dump out the contints of 
the long stockin* that did them sarvice as a puss. 
IVe worked among them fellers, myself, Kunnel, 
up in grass, durin* fair-time ; and blame me, when I 
got back to the hotel, and looked over my spiles, I 
felt like Santy Close, that I did, with the long 
woolens a-dicoratin* the chimley-piece. 

" Now the bank in this rooral paradise, Kunnel, 
was a thrivin* instituting, to be sure ; you might 
say it took the cream of the hull cheese business. 
The cashier's father had been cashier afore hivxv\ 
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and no one could think of invistments or bang-up 
assets t'roo-out that country side, without immeji- 
ately thinkin' also of Cashier Browning. 

** My, the title was so much a part of the name 
that the young uns as they growed up to be old 
uns never s'posed that Cashier Browning had anny 
odder Christun appelatun. 

" He was a nice man, he were, accordin' to old 
Bill's tell ; aff*ble, friendly, knowin' every one's bus- 
iness without mussin*. Durin* the week, his office 
was a sort of club where the rich uns could drop in 
social and chat over the news ; but of a Saturday, 
why it was rig'lar town-meetin*, it were, with the 
hull popelace arcxpressin' of itself, and he actin' as 
cheerman and umpire to onct. I say, Kunnel, 
there's nothin* like the drag a cashier finally gits in 
the country ; why if a Tammany boss had anny 
sech foUerin*, there wouldn't be no elections at all ; 
simply announcements with the best type of cit- 
izens standin' around and sayin' amen. 

" Now, Cashier Browning, with his invalid wife 
and little darter, was a-Hvin* upstairs over the bank, 
when Bill Driggs came to town and bought out, at 
executer's sale, a small reel-estate and insurance 
business which occupied a two story wooden 
buildin' next door. Nothin' could have suited 
fiiU's puppose belteT,\v^.d \t been made to order by 
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a skilled hand. He knowed somethin' about the 
business, havin* used it as a plant afore. The house 
it were cosey, with sleepin* rooms upstairs, and a 
good-sized cellar below, with bins in it, which onct 
had been built by a pertater dealer, and jest the 
thing to t'row anny surplus eart* in, which you 
didn't want lyin' around. 

.. " You may be sure, Kunnel, that a old hand like 
Bill didn't strike the town without plenty of dough 
to deposit in the bank, the slickest of credentuls, 
and a reasonable excuse for his immigratun. 
Browning, it seems, was the agent for the buildin* 
next door, and Bill soon loaded him with the yarn 
of how he was a widower, out of healt', who wanted 
a small business more for the puppose of diversing 
than profit. He had his black broad-cluths on, had 
Bill, and a Kossut* hat which give a benevolent 
turn to his countenance ; and, what with his front 
and Browning's say-so, afore the week was out, the 
passon had called on him, he had a pew in the 
church, and there was no more question about him 
than if he had been as indiginous to the sile as a 
Injun muck-a-muck. 

" Arter a while it happened that Bill got ac- 
quainted with the cashier's wife and little darter. 
He had the rheumatiz, you know, and he got it 
where you never can get rid of it, and he liked to 
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sit out in front of his shop, smokin' and sunnin* 
hisself ; and often, Mrs. Browning and the little gal, 
as they went out walkin*, would stop and pass the 
time of day, inquirin* how he felt ; and sometimes 
the lady, she would perscribe a rimidy, and some- 
times, the child, she would give him a field-flower. 
Bill had never been a domestic man, Kunnel ; if he 
had a wife she never lasted out that ten-year bit in 
course, and sech attentions moved him more than a 
gang of detectives with a posse come-and-git-us to 
boot. Why, he told me, he did, that he used to 
dream that when he got old and was about to croak, 
if he had anny of his pile left, he'd will it, so he 
wud, to the little gal. You don't know criminals, 
Kunnel, as I do, and I s'pose you think that a 
wicked man is nothing but wicked, and a desp'rit 
man is alius desp'rit. So they be when the time 
comes; but they have their miltin' moments, so 
they do, jest as you may hear some sweet, pritty 
hymn in a stupid sarvice or see a lily a-bloomin' in 
a frog pond. 

" Anudder reason why Bill used to dream of 
helpin' the Brownings was that he got the idee they 
hadn't many comforts. They lived, as I say, up 
over the bank, and though the woman, she was 
sickly, she done her own housework, and the 
butcher he didn't make no more'n a occasional call. 



^ 
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and a formal one at that. At fust Bill laid it up 
agin* the cashier, thinkin* that it was a qualificatun 
of the office to be stingy, as well as square-toed and 
stiff-backed ; but arter he got the news of the com- 
munity down fine he learned that all they paid the 
cuss was a thousand a year, and he begun to be 
sorry for him, too. Strange, ain't it, Kunnel, that 
folks will entrust their good dough to the low- 
down, Chinee sort of labour they wouldn't put in 
charge of a stable of thoroughbreds ? But I s*pect 
they think that one will git myster*ously rich from 
contack with the stuff, and sometimes one does. 

" The bank, Kunnel, was the useful sort you see 
in the country, a long, narrer countin* room, with a 
part railed off for the teller and the boy to stand 
behind, and a cashier's office petitioned off in the 
rear, with a winder t'roo which he kin see what's 
a-goin' on. In the corner of this office was the 
vault, which was s'posed to be considerable stronger 
than adamint when it was built fifty years ago, and 
had kep' gainin' in reppertatun ever sence. 

** Though Bill loafed by day, Kunnel, he made 
up for it nights. From about eleven to four he 
wasworkin' rig'lar down in the cellar, as unobsarved 
and unsuspected as some mole afore you see his hill 
all completed in your garding. T'irty feet he tun- 
nelled, in no shiftless style needer; plankin' up as 
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he went along, and perviden' ag'inst anny sech 
culminating as a burryin' alive job. Slow and sure 
went old Bill ; it was six mont' and more afore he 
reached a p'int where all he had to do was to lift 
off a flag and break t'roo a plate nearly cut out and 
raise himself plum into the vault. Even then he 
didn't hurry. He put in braces so that there could 
be no settlin*, he banked it up with eart' so that 
there could be no holler sound. Then he waited 
pat'ently for a favourable opportoonity, choosin* in 
course a Saturday night, so that he could have the 
benefit of Sunday for makin' good his escape. 

" Durin* this six mont's there had been changes in 
the cashier's fambly. The good wife no more 
walked out with the little gal and give him the 
cheery word. She was confined to her bed, and 
Bill heerd it said as how she would die if she didn't 
git away and take a treatment far beyond a poor 
man's pocket. Naterally, the cashier showed signs 
of worry. He grew silent and careworn and gray 
and all bent. Bill got more and more sorry for 
him, and the more detarmined, too, to clean out a 
instituting which didn't look out better for a fait'ful 
servant. He made up his mind, too, he did, when he 
was safe under kiver, he'd brace the poor cuss he 
would with a envelope full of long greens sent 
anon'usly. "Voutv^^dxvt. be s'prised at this, Kunnel, 
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easy come by, easy goes. IVe often wondered why 
crooks took sech chances for what they tVew away 
so reckless. There's only two men that can light a 
cigar with a five dollar bill with a nateral air ; the 
young swell who never did a day's work, and the 
old lag who never made a honest cent. 

" Bill had planned out the details pritty slick, had 
Bill. Durin* the summer and fall he used to have 
the hired man at the tavern now and then drive 
him over to the junction at two o'clock of a mornin* 
so that he could ketch the train from the north to 
the city, so nothin* would be t'ought of it now 
when he made anudder trip. This train would git 
him into the city by ten, Sunday mornin*, and, as, 
if all went right, there wouldn't be no alarm for 
nigh twenty-four hours, it would be bigger'n a sub- 
way contrac' to find him or the swag eeder. So, 
one Saturday night, in early winter, he notified the 
tavern-keeper that he'd take the night express to 
town for a few days, and about twelve o'clock he 
crawled into his hole. 

*'Bill was a clean, t'orough worker, Kunnel, 
never gittin' nervous, never takin' up one thing 
until he got t'roo with anudder ; and so it wasn't 
long afore he had out the stun' and had broke t'roo 
the plate what guarded the bottom of the vault. 
Caut'usly he raised hisself, puttin' his little dark 
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lantern to one side, until he stood within the in- 
ter'or. Jest as he stretched hisself to full height, 
and looked around, notin* the tin cases and the 
steel compartments, he heerd a slidin* sound. 
Bill drew a bit of gas pipe from his sleeve, wound 
at one end with yarn for gittin' a good hold, and 
bent low. In anudder instinck, the great door 
swung open and there stood Cashier Browning. 

" Bang, struck Bill with his life-preserver, full on 
the cashier's cronk ; and down dropt that unfortinit 
man like a beast in a slaughterin* house. Bill 
stepped over the body and looked about the office. 
All was quiet ; there was a shaded candle on the 
table, the curtings was drawed so that nothin* 
could be seen from the street. The cashier was in 
his stocking feet, and the great key in the lock was 
all adrip with ile. ' This is a queer start,* muttered 
Bill ; and he stepped back and began to go t'roo 
the boxes and drawers. Kunnel, though that bank 
was the richest in the county, with the day afore 
the greatest day of the week for business, there was 
a poverty-stricken air to its trissury which friz the 
blood in Bill's veins. The cash was low, no more'n 
was needed for current demands. He busted open 
envelope arter envelope of collateral loans, and 
ev*ry time he done so, he stood like the dog in the 
fable what lost t\ve tcv^^X., Tlvere was the notes and 
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the memorandums, sure enough, but the stuff, 
Kunnel, it was gone. He started to pry open the 
inner safe for the Governments, but his feelings was 
too much for him. What the deuce had happened ? 
Had some one been there afore him ? Jest then he 
heerd a groan ; and turnin* he saw the cashier 
a-raisin* hisself on his elbow, with forred all a 
mash. 

** Now an old lag and cracksman, Kunnel, like 
Bill Driggs hates to do anny killin*. It ain*t in the 
line of their business ; it causes hotter pursuit, and 
less conwertible vally to the stuff. Still they have 
a rule to think of theirselves fust, and if it is neces- 
sary, to make no bones of scoffin* man, woman or 
child that stands in the way of a successful job. 
Therefore, old Bill sprang forrud with his weaping 
raised to give poor Browning the finisher. 

"The man never flinched, Kunnel, he never cried 
out. He unly lifted hisself the more on his elbow, 
moanin* out sech words as these : * Good ; kill me ; 
I deserves it ; it's the better end ; you can't send 
me to hell, for IVe been there for mont's, I*m there 
now ! * And old Bill, lookin* agin at the old man in 
his double gown and stockin* feet, at the shaded 
candle, the key all adrip with ile, the compart- 
ments full of empties, muttered, *I understand,* 
and threw his billy to the floor with a cuss.** 
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" But, you don*t mean '* cried the old Colonel, 

eagerly. 

** Yes, I jest do mean, Kunnel,** resumed Smith- 
ers imperturbably, " I jest do mean that the cashier 
had been there afore, and had come agin for the 
last time. Bein* naterally a good man, Kunnel, 
he had acted like a dodblasted idjit when onct he 
begun to go wrong. Worryin* over his wife's con- 
diting, he had specilated, buyin' the high stocks, 
sellin* the low stocks, seein* his jidgment alius go 
back on him, except when for luck he went agin it ; 
yet all the while a-hopin* — a thing that a good fust- 
class crook never does do when he sees that he's 
apt to fall into the miry ; for if the devil has a jack- 
o'-lantern, the dern crittur's name is Hope. Lard, 
Kunnel, if I wanted to alius get ketched, and never 
to make nothin* by it, I'd go pardners with some 
good man who was takin* a fly on the outside to 
square hisself. 

" But to g'wan with the story as old Bill told it 
to me. He riz the cashier in his arms, and laid 
him on the sofy. He tied his hands and feet ; he 
looked over the break in his cronk. * That's no 
great puddin', he said ; * jest enough to pervent you 
from makin* anny onnecessary exertun.' 

" * Why don't you kill me ? ' moaned the cashier. 

" ' Becuz I've c;om^ to save you,' said old Bill ; 
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'don't I looks like a angel? Think of your poor 
wife, half dead a' ready ; think of your lovely little 
darter, as bloomin' as the sweet blows she used to 
give me ; and brace yourself to wear the honours 
that are comin* to you arter a becomin' fashun/ 

" * What do you mean ? * cried the cashier. 

" ' Simply this,* said old Bill ; ' you heerd a 
noise, you kem down ; you tackled me, until I 
nearly killed you. The least they can do is to 
double your salary, you can't tell what they won't 
do, if they onct git sentimental over your heroic 
conduck.* 

" * But — but — * stammered the cashier. 

" * There hain't no buts,' said old Bill ; * you dumb 
fool, don't you see that I'll git the credit for the 
hull thing, your work and mine too ? Don't worry, 
I'll do my best to git away, so you jest stay uncon- 
scious as long as possible ; but if I do git pinched 
they'll never know from me what "became of the 
stuff.' 

'*'So help me God,* cried the cashier. *I 



never 

a i 



In course you didn't,* said old Bill ; ' I've met 
many of your stamp in the pig, and devil a one of 
them knowed what he was doin' until there was 
nothin' more for him to take besides the- bare walls 
and the furnitur'. Now watch me/ And then he 
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went into the vault and tore up all the empties, 
and scattered the bits on the flure, and crammed a 
handful of stuff into his clothes, but without exer- 
cisin* his us'al discriminatun there, his heart havin' 
gone out of the job. Then he gagged the cashier. 

" * Some one will come in a few hours,* he said, 
* and arter you take as long a spell of unconscious- 
ness as possible, say as how I done it. I don't ex- 
pect to git away, but Fll be as true as steel to you. 
Arter all, what's an udder bit to a old lag like me ? 
And do try to be straight for the little gal's sake ; 
youVe got a second chance which I never did have ; 
youVe a man of eddicatun, which I never was; and 
if you can't keep on your feet when you're set 
there all solid, I'll give you the scoffin'you desarves 
when I do git out, s'help me.* 

"And away went old Bill, Kunnel, back t'roo 
the tunnel, and then cross country on foot, knowin* 
full well that there would be no use in takin' the 
night train. And a few days arter he was arrested 
in a town up the State on the two-fold charge of bug- 
glary and assault in the fust degree. The bank 
people they had his trile delayed, they did, in the 
hope of coaxin* somethin* out of him ; but he kep* 
his clapper closed, and took his medicine of the full 
extint like the old sodger that he was. And some- 
times, Kunnd, duxviC \v\^ V>vt, ke'd git a case of 
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tinned stuff sent in to him, an unus*al thing, for, as 
I said, he was a solitary cuss without no friends. 
And most of all he vallied what he found in an en- 
velope among them ; a pictur' of a little gal, with a 
bunch of spring flowers in her hand. 

" And so you see, Kunnel, how t'roo the myster'us 
intropersitun of Providence, a gentle word and the 
soft cariss of a little child saved a innercent fambly 
from disgrace, and a naterally good man from deat'. 
Needer of them is lavished on criminals, so far as 
my experience goes ; p*r*aps if they was, they'd do 
more good than tracks and relief associatuns; for 
the more despVite the charakter, the more sech 
simple j*ys knock him silly." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

" Well, Shorty," said the Deputy, as he and the 
head hallman were sorting the washing which had 
just come up from the prison laundry, "you go out 
this morning, but I hope you'll be back to-morrow 
for your New Year's dinner. It's going to be a 
good one — a big tin of oyster soup, a half a chicken, 
two oranges, two apples, and a shovel full of nuts 
and raisins for every man jack. Now, what do 
you think of that ? " 

** ril be up on the fust load, sir," answered Shorty, 
thoughtfully assigning an unmatched pair of under- 
clothes to a Dago on the top tier. 

" I don't quite see how you're going to do it," 
the Deputy went on ; " you know the old man will 
lock you up if you come in groggy — " 

" Niver fear, sir ; this won't be no drunk and dis- 
orderly, this time," explained Shorty. " By walk- 
in' to Shiloh I can vag myself t'roo a constable 
frind who's glad enough, so he is, to git the twinty 
shillun for bringin' me in. I'll be on hand all right 
for the grub, and without a drop in my skin." 

" Very well, then. Shorty," said the Deputy with 
a glance toward some m7?»\.eiclo\is dark blue frabrics, 
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" we'll let the sheets go until day after to-morrow, 
though Sailor Ben was asking me — " 

" Sailor Ben," broke in Shorty, indignantly, " had 
better stick to his prisent graft of sicond assistant 
and not be ashpirin* to the posish of his sooperiors. 
Why, he*d give away ivery lamp chimley in the 
storeroom in twinty-foor hours, so he wud, instid 
of makin' thim paste the broken pieces togedder 
with brown paper or bind thim with wire, as I do. 
Never listen to Jiim, Mr. Deputy, and me it is 
will be on hand the marnin* as bright and soonshiny 
and straight as a Good Timplar a-marchin' up the 
aisle to receive a track as a reward of his virtoo." 

Being a man of standing in the prison Shorty did 
did not march out with the line of discharged men, 
but after haughtily viewing the dishevelled ranks 
and bestowing some caustic advice on the disconso- 
late bums who had so miscalculated their time, he 
went into the bathroom once more to assume the 
garb of a free-born citizen. The toilet was not an 
elaborate one. He brought down from the clothes- 
room a small bundle wrapped in a dirty towel, 
which disclosed a longshoreman's jumper and a 
pair of brown velveteens, moth-eaten and stained. 
These, being decently joined together with a strap, 
and the work being crowned with a rimless derby, 
he was ready to meet the world face to face. 
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" If it wasn't only the matter of a day," reflected 
Shorty, ** Td brace the Deputy for that soot the old 
Colonel wore in. Sure he'll forgit all about it in 
foor year, nine, if he don't croak afore he's t'roo 
with his bit ; but they'll keep until nex* time." 

Shorty paused in the office long enough to pass 
some jocose remarks with the clerk to the effect 
that he needn't bother to get his " valooables " out 
of the safe ; and for matter of that he might sell 
them for " the binefit of the needy, so he could ; " 
and then he proceeded leisurely out into the open. 
For a few moments, with that habit so common to 
discharged convicts, he " hung around outside," 
gazing critically upon the wall as if he could tell 
something if he chose about its weak points, and 
waving his hand condescendingly to the conva- 
lescents, who, being allowed to take their exercise 
up and down the galleries, were peering eagerly 
through the high windows. Then, with another 
convict habit, equally strong, he crossed over to the 
** Ball and Chain," the inevitable saloon which is 
civilization's nearest outpost to a prison. The 
proprietor greeted him with effusion. 

** Have a ball with the house, Shorty," said he, 
" I s'pose you're just out for a day's airin' with the 
same snap held in resarve for you. It's an allowance 
you ought to have from the State funds for your 
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work. Why, only the other evenin*, old Pete and 
Fatty, the keepers, were throwin* a euchre hand in 
the back room, and I heerd them sayin* as how 
you saved the county the price of another officer. 
Say, what d ye think of that stuff — ain't it prime ? ** 
referring to some peculiarly atrocious whiskey, 
which retailed at three cents a beer bottle full. 
" You might just mention when you git back on 
the tiers that I give three fingers for two plugs of 
'baccer. It ain't me that would be hard on the 
boys when they come out and are low in their 
minds.'* 

Refreshed and invigourated Shorty left this phil- 
anthropist, and started on his way to Shiloh, a 
village about ten miles distant. The journey in no 
wise disconcerted him. He was used to walking, 
and though the air was brisk and his buttonless 
jumper showed glimpses of his body, he cared not 
a whit, being inured from boyhood to endure the 
extremes of exposure, the pangs of hunger and 
thirst, and to find compensation for them all in a 
bit of tobacco and a drop of raw spirits. More- 
over, hunger did not trouble him now ; for he was 
well acquainted with the way, and his stops were 
frequent at back doors, where his bright little eyes 
and droll speech procured for him an abundance of 
broken pieces. Taking his time, and enjoying the 
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landscape, with that immunity from care which is 
the tramp's advantage over the miUionaire, Shorty 
reached the village about the middle of the after- 
noon and sought for his friend, the constable. Here 
disappointment awaited him. The man was at a 
session of the United States District Court, in an 
interior city, and might not return until after the 
holidays, while the Squire had taken a vacation 
and gone to town to recuperate. 

Shorty began to retrace his steps disconsolately, 
wondering what he should do. For the first time 
in many months he had left the prison penniless, 
having buried his bag of savings in the yard, in 
the fervour of his resolution to keep sober. Food 
and shelter were of little account so long as he 
could beg more than he needed and sleep like the 
dead under a shed or bank, but the remembrance 
of his pledge to the deputy troubled him. 

" Av coorse," he reflected, and it was something 
in his favour that the thought of thieving never 
occurred to him, " I might heave a rock t'roo a 
trolley winder and be pinched for malicious mis- 
chief; but that ain't summary. They'd hold me 
in jail for the sessions and then, belike, give me 
six mont', which would put me on a merchine sure. 
There's nothin' for it but to try the drunk and dis- 
orderly agin, lettin' myself go as light as possible ; 
but who*ll 1 brace lot tVeVkoo-L^"^'' 
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And then Shorty recalled how time before last 
when he came out, through a series of remarkable 
events he had become possessed first of a " rale 
diamond,** and then of the money resulting from its 
pawning ; and how, in an excess of good resolutions, 
he had paid over the same to one Con O'Reilly, 
keeper of a sailor's boarding house and Alderman 
from the Third ward, with the understanding that 
such payment in advance would enable him to eat, 
drink and be merry for the winter; but Con had 
fulfilled his trust by first getting him crazy drunk 
and then exerting his pull to have him sent up for 
sixty days — the same being in full acquittance of 
all sums received. So, now, it seemed to Shorty 
that O'Reilly, for the sake of this old time, might 
be willing to help him in his distress. 

It was dark when Shorty reached the city, and 
was proceeding down a street lined with ware- 
houses to the alley near the harbour where Con 
O'Reilly's " free and easy " was situated. This 
street was deserted and gloomy, for business had 
closed early, and the electric lights had not yet 
flashed up. As he approached a corner, there was 
the faint patter of rapid steps, and then two men 
came swinging around at a great pace, and swept 
by and out of sight in an instant. 

" Crooks," muttered Shorty, " from havin' their 
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sneaks on, and the way they looked back. Well, I 
hopes they git away." 

Evidently this wish was a potent one, for there 
was no sign of pursuit. So on sauntered Shorty, 
his hands in his pockets, his stubby form bobbing 
from side to side, whistling as he went. He crossed 
the walk, over which the two men had dashed, and 
just then the light on the corner flickered and 
glared. Shorty looked down, stopped short, made 
a sudden swoop and then thrust into his jumper a 
fat wallet, which had lain on the flagging. 

On walked Shorty, hugging his sides, until he 
came to an areaway with a lamp in front of it. 
Looking forward and back to be sure that no peace 
officer was watching, he darted in and inspected 
his prize, his eyes sticking out, as if about to leave 
their sockets forever. 

" Gee ! Gee ! Gee ! *' he muttered ; '* fivers, ten- 
ners, by the bunch and they ain't in it needer ! 
Here's a roll of fifties ; here's a wad of cinturies ! 
Say, what's a-comin' over me annyway? I hopes 
I ain't bewitched ! Fust I strikes a di'mond ring, 
and then when I gits buncoed out of that, blow 
me, if a everlastin' fortun* ain't t'run down at my 
wery feet. Well, there is times ahead, sartin! 
Will I go back to the pen and give out them fly- 
blown sheets for the deputy ? Am I off my nut ? 
I rather guess ivot.'i '^Yv.oo^ ^^ ^c^o^^^ ^io^c^ I " 
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Having awakened unusual echoes amidst com- 
mercial roofs, Shorty thrust back the pocket-book 
into the recesses of his jumper and proceeded on 
his way rejoicing. Finally, he came to a crimson- 
illumined doorway, where a burly man with a half- 
burnt cigar in one corner of his mouth leaned in 
his shirt sleeves. 

"No, you don't,'' said Con O'Reilly at first 
glimpse. " You keep away from here or I'll break 
your jaw! D'ye think I'm goin' to be run out of 
business by sech low-lived carrion as you? Not 
much ; clear out ! " 

" That's all right. Con," said Shorty, quietly. 
" If it's the bilk you give me on the boord, don't 
let that bodder you. I ain't a-layin' it up agin* you, 
and I don't have to. Come into the side room and 
see whether I can't buy out your hull she-bang, 
with you into the barging." 

With a suspicious growl, as if he feared some 
appeal might be made to him after all. Con led the 
way through a narrow hall into a little room which 
connected with the bar. " Well," said he, " what is 
it, if it's anythin'. I'm not up to anny larries, and 
so I tells you straight." 

Shorty seated himself at the further side of a 
table, brought out the pocket-book, holding it close 
to his breast, and displayed its bulging comt^^xt- 
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ments. " Look at that, and at that, and at that, 
now,'* said he, " and see whether if I wants a free 
stun* house on the avenoo I needs to hang it up.' 

" Lard Amighty, Shorty,'* whispered Con, bend- 
ing forward with eager hand, his red neck all 
swollen from the necessity of speaking low, " and 
have you come on the turf arter all ? Didn't I 
alius say as how a man of your nateral talons had 
no license to be a low-down pan-handler ? Well, 
you did touch it up to onct for fair ! What's your 
lay, my laddy buck ? Is it sneakin' on the inside, 
or pickin' on the out ? You kin trust me, you 
know. Lard, when I think of the pile of swag I've 
handled for the boys, meltin' down plate, and ship- 
pin' off the supers and sparklers to Chicagy or 
N'York, and never wantin' more'n a reasonable drag 
off, I feel I've sacerficed myself for the good of 
mankind. Now, hadn't I better jest put that roll 
in the safe for the night ? " 

" Not on your life," replied Shorty, stowing 
away his treasure. " I may be dead easy. Con, but 
you can't work the same plant twict, you know. 
This burnt child dreads your fire, and he's goin' to 
do the financeerin' this time hisself." 

" Never think it ! " exclaimed Con with a com- 
plicated oath. " Shorty the bum was better off 
in the pig, and it vj^.^ ^ Vvcvdtv^s»s to ship him there ; 
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but for Shorty the crook, the lob-lolly boy, that 
gathers them in by the big bunch, I has the 
deepest respect, and my humble sarvices; and so 
1*11 prove it by blowin' to a bottle of sham, wishin* 
you the same luck agin, and with honest Con 
O'Reilly to tells you how best to inwest your hard- 
earned sugar." And Con made as if he would go 
to the bar and bring out the decoction to which he 
had given so appropriate a name. 

**I*m not drinkin' the night," said Shorty, with a 
wave of his hand. ** IVe got my pipes to lay and 
my schames to revolve, and what I needs is sobri'ty 
and solitood. Nit for yours truly. I'll go upstairs 
and turn in, and to-morrow I'll see you furder." 

And Shorty straightway betook himself up into 
the second story, to a little space set off with 
wooden partitions which only reached half way to 
the ceiling, and in which there was a stool and a 
canvas bunk, hung like a hammock. Having bolted 
the door and put out the light, and placed the 
wallet on the stool and then sat upon it, he re- 
mained with folded arms and eyes alert, until the 
light, shamefaced and shrinking, stole through the 
dirty end windows, and the sound of groans and 
imprecations from the other hutches told that 
another day had come. 
At eight o'clock on this New Year's morning 
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there was a mournful sight in the main corridor of 
the prison. Under the direction of the Deputy, 
the short-time men, whose terms had just expired, 
most of them, old, shrunken, broken-down and 
diseased, and all of them the waifs of humanity, 
were drawn up in line to be discharged. With 
their filthy rags assumed again, this one with a 
bundle of old umbrellas, that one with a bag of 
paper, and a third with a hand organ, out from the 
heat and shelter and the vision of feasting, penni- 
less and soon to be hungry, they were going on 
New Year's Day. Ah, with what piteous sighs, 
with what envious glances, did they take the lock- 
step for the last time, and shufHe, limp and hobble 
out through the office to an unwelcome freedom ! 
The convalescents ran around the second gallery to 
watch them in the street. 

" What are they doin*, scatterin' ? *' cried a voice 
from the flagging. " Not goin' over to the Ball and 
Chain?" asked another. ''I don't b'lieve there's 
the price of a drink in the hull kit." 

** Nope," camfe back the excited answer. "Blow 
me, if there ain't Shorty a-meetin' them ; and, arter 
a few words, there he is a-marchin' the gang down 
the street, like Coxey's army inwadin' the Natunal 
Capitol. What d'ye s'pose he means to do with 
them ? This ain't election day ! " 
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And for the next twenty-four hours the prison 
had a problem which even concentrated convict 
ingenuity could not satisfactorily solve. 

It was ten o'clock when Shorty with his ragged 
contingent arrived at Con O'Reilly's joint. Usher- 
ing the grinning array into the barroom, he called 
the proprietor into the inner sanctuary. '* D'ye see 
thim boys ? " he asked. " I do that," answered 
Con with a lowering look at the shivering group 
around the stove, " and if they wasn't friends of 
yours, it's necked they'd be in about two shakes." 

" All the samee," said Shorty, doggedly, " I'm 
a-goin' to give thim as bang-up a spread as the 
house affords. All the lux'ries of the season, and 
everythin' in perfusion. Outside of extrys and 
sech, I wants every man jack to have a hull chick- 
ing, two tins of ister soup, a dozen oranges, a dozen 
apples, and a bucket of nuts and raisins, and I guess 
the Deputy won't be in it as a pervider! I wants 
bottles of the slickest lush, up and down the table 
on bot' sides, and a kag at each end. I wants a 
orchistry, with a siperate kag on a stand afore thim. 
If you know anny distinguished former risidents of 
the pig on the hill, with more appetite than grub, 
I wants thim invited. Brace yourself. Con, and 
show what you kin do when put to your best 
licks ! " 
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" Do you want to pay for it now? ** asked Con. 

" Cash arter delivery is my inwariable rule with 
you," answered Shorty, " owin* to succumstances 
which shall be nameless." 

" rU have to hit you up then considerable," said 
the man, " as much as twohunder* plunks and risin*." 

" Hit and be damned," replied Shorty, " so long 
as the intertainment is resherchy and keyed up to 

Q!" 

There was revelry that night in Con O'Reilly's 
ballroom, with the table a litter of fragments, and 
the floor all afloat with beer, when the proprietor 
came in from the barroom and whispered something 
to Shorty, triumphant in the seat of honour. 

" Happy Jack Gillespie outside," cried Shorty. 
" Show him in, man, show him in ! It's a pity if 
there's not a welcome left for the flyest crook in the 
hull push." 

And a moment later a dapper young fellow, with 
shifty eyes, tiptoed though the mire and took a 
place by the host's side. 

" Con was a-telling me. Shorty," he whispered, 
" that you made a ten strike. Well here's wishing 
you many, and none the less becuz me and Old Bill 
was turned down the night and kem within one of 
being scragged." 
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" Hot footed, was it?" said Shorty, " and how 
did it happen, Jack? ** 

" Tm a-tellin* you," continued Happy Jack. 
" You see we thought we had a hayseed dead to 
rights for a gold brick. We had told him so many 
fairies about the stuff we'd brought out of Alasky, 
that he asked to see our roll at the nex' meeting as 
evidence of good-fait*. Well, Old Bill salted up a 
wallet to beat the band, and we went to the place 
agreed ; when, lo and behold you, we spied his 
whiskerettes a-comin' with one of the Central sta- 
tion men, and so we put for it. We got away, too, 
of course, but Old Bill dropped the puss, and if it gits 
into the hands of the Secret Sarvice there'll be 
some fine-tooth comb scratchin' ; for I've never seen 
a slicker lot of the queer got together. It would take 
in a bank president." 

" What ! " gasped Shorty, turning a dingy white, 
" not fivers and tenners and fifties, and a bunch of 
cinturies as big as your wrist, in a red marroccer 
wallet with steel trimmin's " 

" The same," replied Happy Jack. " But you 
didn't " 

" But I did," moaned Shorty. " It's my ten 
strike ; I found it ! Oh, Lard, what a dead un 
I is ! " 

"Don't waste any time. Shorty," whispered 
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Happy Jack, energetically. " Con will be sweeping 
out the bums presently, and then he'll be after his 
dough. It will be ten year for passin* counterfeits 
if you do pay him, or six months for violatin* the 
hotel law, if you don't, and half-kilt besides. Out 
of the window, man, while I hold the attention of 
the boys, and go vag yourself in some soup-house in 
the interior of the State.** 

Springing on the table, with foaming mug 
a-splash, Happy Jack soon had a screaming, reel- 
ing mob gyrating around him, while he sang that 
refrain, dear to the convict heart, ** Laddy, faddy, 
whack fal laddy, heigh ho ! " 

And all through the night a stubby form, bob- 
bing from side to side, darted along the towpath. 
It was Shorty, seeking a city of refuge, now tor- 
ridly lamenting the vanity of riches, now assuaging 
his grief with the thought that he had given the 
boys a bang-up send-off, and was " up " to Con 
O'Reilly for that "di'mond " job. 



CHAPTER XX. 

One day, Smithers came hobbling up the stairs, 
with an important air, betokening news. ** Say, 
Kunnel," he began, " did you know your old friend 
Coolson was back agin ? " 

" Why, no," said the startled Colonel ; " I had 
hoped he was on his feet once more.** 

"So he is on his feet, Kunnel ; behind the desk 
in the office, twelve hour per day, for the next tVee 
year, sivin, with the prospicts brightenin* to his 
view of a repeater, unless some gineral martality 
should strike his ex-wives. Ain't you goin* to see 
him and give him the glad hand of wilcome and 
fellership ? " 

" Indeed, Fm not," replied the Colonel deci- 
sively ; " he*s the only man IVe met in this place 
that has disappointed me." 

Smithers thought for a moment. " I'm onto 
your curves, Kunnel," at length he said ; " he's 
tougher than he looks, hey ? Well, you orter make 
some allowance for the nateral pretinsions of the 
man. If he was out to-morrer, he'd git spliced agin, 
and fully believe, too, he was conferrin' a everlastin' 
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oblergation on the bloomink bride. But to g*\van 
with what he told me. Coolson he said as how 
there was a small-pox skeer in town, and that every 
man jack in this ere she-bang was to be vassinated. 
Say, Kunnel," concluded Smithers, with a sudden 
whitening of the lips, " do it hurt much ? ** 

" No, indeed," answered the Colonel contemptu- 
ously ; " a mere pin-prick." 

" Oh, I'm not referrin' to the jab of the knife ; 
look here and here and here; I've been riddled 
with stabs all my life like a fillet de buff. But 'tis 
the stuff he rubs in, Kunnel ; how y're goin' to tell 
what a bit of cow-pox won't do to you ? P'r'aps 
you kin stand sech foolin' with the laws of natur*, 
bein' eddicated up to believe in inwisible bugs and 
gittin' well by bein' made sick, and all thim leery 
ammomalies; but mark my words, Kunnel, there 
ain't an old lag or a half-pickled bum eeder that 
wouldn't far rather take his chances with the 
human vari'ty." 

Smithers was right in his prediction. The fol- 
lowing day, at two in the afternoon, the whistle 
blew an unexpected and, therefore, alarming blast. 
Forthwith, a detachment of the men was marched 
up from the tailor shop to the main hall. At the 
same time, those in the hospital, not confined to 
their cots, were ordered down stairs. The sight in 
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the corridor was a strange one. Along the wall, in 
single file, were perhaps fifty convicts, with jackets 
off and left sleeves rolled up. In the further corner, 
was a table bearing a basin of water, piles of napkins, 
a case of lancets and bottles of virus. Near by, the 
doctor, and the student and three volunteers from 
town, were consulting in a business-like way. Down 
the line Jake, the hospital steward, was passing, 
rubbing each bared arm briskly with a rough towel ; 
and it was evident from the glances of dread and 
hatred he aroused that he was not diminishing his 
normal unpopularity by the operation. 

" Now, Colonel," sang out the Doctor cheerily ; 
'* if you will step this way, we'll make a start with 
you." As the old banker walked composedly up 
the corridor, he noticed that the men were furtively 
hustling the weaker ones to the fore. The whites 
of their eyes showed largely ; and there was a com- 
mon expression of apprehension which recalled the 
looks of his raw recruits, when first under fire, so 
many years agone. This expression increased in 
intensity as the Doctor pricked his arm and rubbed 
in the virus, while the shrinking became so undis- 
guised that the keepers drew together as if expect- 
ing an outbreak. 

The old Colonel stood at one side, waiting for the 
blood to coagulate, and watched the physicians 
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make a general attack on the line. The first man, 
a wiry little sneak-thief, bore the ordeal bravely 
enough, though it was plain from his upturned eyes 
and quivering lips that he was muttering such 
snatches of prayer as he had the good fortune to 
remember. Next to him, however, stood Wilkins, 
the burglar, a splendid physical specimen, with the 
biceps of a pugilist and the chest of a longshore- 
man ; an experienced, relentless criminal, in whose 
way human life was the merest obstacle. His face 
was ghastly pale ; his arm trembled so that the stu- 
dent had to hold it while the Doctor operated. At 
first touch of the tiny blade, the huge creature fell 
to the ground, as if struck with a bludgeon, in the 
dead faint of terror. A moan rose from the men, 
and there was a break for the cells, only quelled by 
the officers, who drew their revolvers and threatened 
to shoot at the count of three. Under such au- 
spices the work of vaccination continued day by 
day, with convicts violently ill, convicts swooning, 
convicts struggling, even when put in irons, in their 
abject fear of the unknown. 

A few days later, the old Colonel was somewhat 
surprised to see Sailor Ben come into the hospital 
with a gang of hallmen, after a stack of mattresses. 
" Yis, Colonel," said the man sulkily, " I'm head 
hallman, now, itv ^\a.Q.^ ol ?A\ottY> missin* and unac- 
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counted for, which I wish I wasn't. It was all very 
well, so it was, for him to inviggle Skittles and 
Lathers and me back agin, with his fairy yarns of 
hilar*us doin*s ; but I notices whin he went out, 
some odder place was a good enough place for him. 
Why didn't he mind his own consarns and let me 
git pinched for the old Rooshun's queer, if I wanted 
to ; there's manny a bloke wuss off than a Gov*- 
ment long-timer. And now what's the consekence ? 
The Doctor has jest diskivered a case, and we've got 
to go down in the yard and clane out the old pist- 
house. Strike me, but it's all off of one piece. 
Fust I git hoodooed by a red cotting night-cap, and 
thin, to put the everlastin' kerbosh on the cuss, 
along comes this pizen wassinatun. 'Deed an* it's 
not much I'd be givin' for the job with sech a string 
on it." 

Down the stairs went the low-spirited Sailor Ben 
with his gang to fit out the pest-house against the 
expected scourge. Soon the warden appeared and 
confirmed the tidings, but cheerily and with con- 
fidence that the disease would be kept under con- 
trol. " At all events. Colonel," he concluded, "you 
couldn't be safer in your own home, cut off, as you 
are, by the whole length of the yard from any sus- 
picious case." 

There were in the hospital, at this time, twelve 
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inmates, including four men recovering from minor 
surgical operations, four chronic sufferers from 
tuberculosis, an Italian with a low fever, and a 
southern negro, who had come up the night before, 
with an eruption of the skin — too common an ail- 
ment among his kind to attract or receive any at- 
tention. After the warden left, the Colonel walked 
over and stood thoughtfully by this negro's cot. 
The man was thrashing in a high fever, and from 
manifest pain. The dark, moss-like spots on his 
neck and forehead had changed in form and hue. 
The Colonel turned away to the window, and 
looked far over to the hills, behind which, he had 
been wont to fancy, lay his home. Then he bec- 
koned to Smithers. " Run up to the dispensary," 
he said, " and tell the doctor or the student or both 
to come here at once." ** Fm fly, and I fly," re- 
turned Smithers ; " the coon's got it, has he ? 
Well, you're right to send me instid of Jalce, 
a-dozin' there in his bunk; for I'll come back, and 
he wouldn't." 

An hour later, the hospital was under strict quar- 
antine, with entrance and egress forbidden to all 
except the physicians. 

When Jake, the hospital steward, was roused 
from his sleep, he signalized the dread intelligence 
by drinking lutlweVY smcU copious draughts of the 
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whiskey under his charge that by night he had 
passed through the successive stages of bravado, 
ribaldry and ruffianism into one of mental, moral 
and physical collapse. As he was undisputedly out 
of office for the time being, the Colonel assumed 
direction ; and before morning had discovered signs 
of the disease, not only in two other men, but in 
Jake himself. Then ensued two weeks of hand-to- 
hand conflict with the pestilence. The old Colonel 
stuck manfully to his post, absorbed with present 
duty, and utterly oblivious not only of danger, but 
of^hose personal woes that had been his constant 
companions. His hardest task was with the craven 
Jake, who died as much from panic as from the dis- 
ease itself. The other men, of a simpler, ruder 
type, endured in silence, obeying the ultimate de- 
mand of nature with the same stolidity with which 
they had observed the regulations of the prison. 
In watching their resignation, dull but dogged, the 
old Colonel came to look upon them and their fel- 
lows with sincere pity. They were so childish, for 
all their knowledge and pursuit of evil ; so helpless, 
for all their strength and hardness of heart. Chil- 
dren of Ishmael, foredoomed by their own inherent 
defects, they seemed exempt from the responsibili- 
ties of life, even as they were shut off from its 
privileges. In the valley of the shadow of death. 
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they lost their repugnance, and he closed their eyes, 
even as in better days he had closed the eyes of a 
younger brother. 

Smithers proved himself a faithful and capable 
assistant, furnishing a vital force of geniality which 
did much to neutralize despair. To the last sterto- 
rous breath, he encouraged his patients to " brace 
up and have some sand about you," and in more 
than one instant, the face of the dead retained 
traces of a grim smile, responsive to his grimmer 
humour. He had no fear of death. " It's nothin' 
more,'* he would say, " than goin' to sleep without 
havin* to git up d'rectly and hustle." To shake his 
constancy, there must be an element of the super- 
natural ; an unknown cause like " vassinatun," with 
effects equally vague, but boundlessly evil. 

When the end came, the whole incident, so inex- 
pressibly painful and tragic to the old Colonel, was 
contemptuously blotted out from prison recollec- 
tion. There were fumigations and renovations ; the 
whitewash brigade, urged by the strident voice and 
cutting speech of Smithers, did stalwart work ; the 
hallmen, led on by Sailor Ben, still suspicious of 
impending fate, scrubbed and brought in new bed- 
ding. Coolson was transferred from the office to 
act as steward in Jake's stead ; new inmates occupied 
the vacant cells and filled to overcrowding the 
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benches in the shops. What did it amount to, 
anyway ? asked both keeper and kept ; the taking 
off of a few poor devils, whom no one would miss, 
and who were better dead than alive. 

The old Colonel returned to his cot in the cor- 
ner, his seat by the window ; and with the casting 
aside of vicarious cares, his own sorrows revived, 
stronger than ever, yet changed. How distant were 
the hills; how unapproachable ; so distant, so un- 
approachable, now seemed his former hopes. He 
no longer wrote endless reviews of his case to his 
patient lawyers ; he no longer read and reread their 
frequent reports of unavailing efforts, of repeated 
delays, worse than denials. Smithers watched the 
old man narrowly, as he sat for hours at a time, 
listless and idle, save that his right hand on his left 
wrist kept toll of his pulse. "YouVe not gittin* 
discouraged, Kunnel ? '* he'd ask. " Not getting,*' 
would be the reply ; " at last I am." 

This condition seemed most serious to Smithers, 
well knowing as he did that hope is life in prison. 
So, one afternoon, he drew up his stool, evidently 
bent on encouragement. " Kunnel," he began, 
" you reminds me of how a high-toned sport I used 
to know, named Denvers, hung on to his luck t'roo 
succumstances wuss than distrissin'. He was too 
much of a up and upper for me in ordinary life^ovit- 
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classed me like a t'oro'bred agin' a canal plug. 
Still we met in prison, the same as you and me did, 
Kunnel, and the stripes is awful leverers, now ain't 
they? At all ewents, Denvers and me was cell- 
mates, and what he heerd I knowed, and what he had 
I shared. The wery fust night he kem in, he looked 
me over kinder sharp, and he said, says he, * How 
about sneakin' in extrys and sneakin' out letters ? ' 
And I said, says I, * Iverythin' can come, and ivery- 
thin' can go, if so be you unly have the dough ; ' 
which is po'try, Kunnel, though not intinded. * Kin 
I trust you ? * he ast. * Inside, yes,* said I ; * out- 
side, well I wouldn't take no chances, if I was you.' 
* Look here, then,' said he ; and blast me, Kunnel, 
if he didn't bring out from a fold of each of his 
ears, a little piece of pink gum, and inside of each 
piece was a good sized di'mond, a solitaire, as some 
folks call them in a foolish way ; for what else kin 
annythin' be but solitary which is all by its lone- 
somes. 

" * Don't you s'pose,* says Denvers, * that you kin 
git one of the screws to take out one of these spark- 
lers and hock it ? ' * Certing,' says I, * Fatty, the 
day watchman, will give you less of a dinky than 
anny of the rest ; he'll come high but we must have 
him.' 

" And Vie d\d com^ ^^^Vv, Kunnel. He brought 
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back, the next night, one hundred scads, mostly in 
chicking food ; and allowing for his drag-off of a hun- 
dred per cent, and my uncle's commish, I think 
you'll agree with me that the diamond was a pritty 
tidy bit of bijooterie. Howsomedever, while the 
corn lasted, we had all the comforts of hum', and 
Denvers carried on a brisk correspondence with one 
or two friends still fait'ful to him, and with his gal ; 
for all of which Fatty, the day watchman, stood as a 
surruptit'us Ganymeed. 

" Embezzlers, Kunnel, are a queer lot, — as the 
divil said about the ten commandments. They 
ain't crooks by profession, habit or mootual desire ; 
in gineral, you may say they're criminals for rivenue 
unly. Now, Denvers was no exception to this rule. 
True, he had defaulted for a large amount, but he 
was never plannin* how he would do so and so, or 
put up sech and sech a slick game as soon as he 
went out. No, all his aspiratings was of love and 
domestic happiness. He longed for the day, when, 
with his sweetheart and the dough he had planted, 
he could fly over the seas and be happy ever arter- 
wards, amid the rewardsof reciprocative affectun. 

" I must say, Kunnel, the prospicks of this ere 
facility was rather hazy. There was a hunder' 
civil jedgments agin* him, and a score of indictments 
by which his creditors figgered to make them jedg- 
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ments good some day. Ivery little while they sent 
a message in to him that if he looked to walkin' out 
at the end of his present term, except into the arms 
of a Pinkerton, he'd better be prepared to cough up 
and settle. On top of this, one of them fait'ful 
friends wrote to warn him as how the parients of 
his gal was bound and detarmined to snake her to 
Europe and demure her in a convent afore they'd 
let him come within gun-shot of her. Wery pru- 
dent, this resolve, Kunnel, I'll admit ; but then, the 
prudentest things isn't alius the pleasantest. So 
you see, that by the time poor Denvers had only a 
yap to serve, he had even as much to brood over 
as a certing distinguished gen'leman which shall be 
nameless. The chicking food was all gone, for he 
hung on to the remainin' di'mond, for some reason, 
like grim deat* to a nigger ; so that the fodder was 
on the bum and he couldn't git a stiff sneaked out 
no more. He stood to lose his gal annyway, and 
to come back for warious indefinite terms, unless he 
turned over his availing assets. But if Denverses' 
gall, Kunnel, was to be divided into t'ree parts, it 
would take a bigger man than old Caesar to git 
away with anny one of them. 

" Now, Kunnel, by way of explanation, I 
must tell you that bot' me and Denvers in a way 
was fav' rites "w\l\\ \.Vve d^^uty ; so much so that 
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Fridays he used to send for us to cut up plug to- 
bacco for him in a little lean-to, alongside of the 
boiler house. The work was easy, and we liked the 
job, especially as we*d have the chance, now and 
then, to tVow an odd hand of seven-up. For the 
shanty was secluded, bein' in the angle of the build- 
in*, and no one could watch us, as indeed there was 
no need, since it was right in the middle of the yard 
with no hope of escape excipt for a bird or a mole. 
"Well, Kunnel, one day, it seems that the 
warden noticed a deprission in the ground near the 
boiler house, and set a gang of hoboes a-digging 
there, with the result that they kem acrost an old 
well. That wery night of this insinnificant find, 
Denvers, he said to me, says he, * Smithers, my boy, 
to-morrer is Friday, and I*m goin' to make a break 
for it, live or die.' * How kin you ? ' I ast. And then, 
Kunnel, he told me, as how Mackey, an old trusty, 
to whom he had been sorter kind, had been the 
man a-workin' down in that ere well ; and that he had 
come to him on the q. t. with the intilligence that 
about two feet from the bottom, when he was down 
there all alone, he happened acrost a openin' which 
he thought must be an old dreen, and which he had 
kivered up, with a board, and then plastered with 
clay, for futur' devilopments. * Now,' continooed 
Denvers, * it's my belief, and old Mackey's, too, 
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that there ere dreen comes out somewheres along 
the canal beyond the wall ; and as there's nothin' 
for the men to do in the well to-morrer, and we'll be 
cuttin* tobacco for the deputy near by, blast me, if 
Fm not goin* t'roo it/ * What'U you do, if you do 
git t'roo,' I objected, * as certing of detection as a 
runaway hand-organ monkey?' * I'll wait in the 
drcen till it's dark,' says he ; * and then I'll strip my- 
self and board the fust canal-boat, tellin' the men 
that I was in swimmin' and some one stole my 
clothes, but the capting, I'll brace with this ere 
dl'mond which I've kept for some sech puppose.* 
* But what,' I continooed, * if you git stuck when 
you're half-way t'roo ? ' * Humph,' says he ; * this is 
a wuss hole than that, and I'd rather be stuck there 
than here.' So seein' that he was obdarut, I lent 
him my councils and we planned as how we would 
go down in the well togedder, and arter he had 
crawled in, I'd close up the openin' in the best pos- 
sible style. 

"The next day, Kunnel, couldn't have been 
better if it had been sarved up to order by old Prob 
hisself. There was rain, and frequent puffs of 
smoke and fog kept descendin' on the yard. Ar- 
ter noon, the deputy kem down accordln' to habit, 
and fetched us up to his little lean-to. We cut to- 
bacco for a^ -wVvWe, ^.tvd^ >iN\^Ts. X^^xvN^ts^ with a smile. 
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said, says he, * it's time for cuttin' of a different 
sort, old man ; let*s go and look for trut' in her 
own pecoolar habitatun.' 

" When we reached the bottom of the well, Kun- 
nel, there bein* a rope down which we slid, Den- 
vers kep' up that same jestin* in the face of deat*. 

* Have no fears, Smithers,' says he ; * if all's well 
that ends well, whatever begins well must be so 
much the better ; ' and with that he shook hands 
he did, and began to hunch hisself head foremost 
into the dreen. And, as I finally fell to, and plas- 
tered up the hole behind him, I felt as if I was 
a-t*rowin' sods on his grave, so I did. But as mat- 
ter of fact, he got t*roo and away and copped his 
boodle and eloped with the gal to Europe where 
they've been livin* ever sence. And the p'int of 
this ere narrative, Kunnel, is not, as you might 
imagine, that virtoo has its own reward, but lays 
in my final words with him, jest as I was slappin' 
the durn board over the hole. * Oh, it's awful dark 
in there,' I said, almost cryin*, Kunnel, s'help me, 

* That's nothin',' he answered back, and there was 
a ring in his voice, too ; * that's nothin',* he says, 
as if telephonin' from hell itself, * jest remember, 
old boy, that the darkest hour is afore the dawn.' 

Even while the old Colonel was cogitating over 
the lesson thus conveyed in parable, the door 
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opened and the warden hurriedly entered. His 
face was flushed and wreathed with smiles. " Col- 
onel/* he cried ; " I heartily congratulate you ; 
youVe been pardoned, my man. The clerk is just 
entering it in the discharge book, and you can go 

out at once." 
A cheer rang through the room, an unwonted 

sound, for the ordinary convict has but envious 
thoughts over his comrade's good fortune. He 
is grateful, however, evanescently grateful ; and the 
Colonel's faithfulness during the epidemic thus 
found recognition under the leadership of Smithers, 
who threw his peakless cap in air and gave a shrill 
cry, which, the last time it was uttered, had been 
a warning to an accomplice. 

The effect of the tidings on the old banker was 
extraordinary. He sprang to his feet and straight- 
ened out his form. He raised his clenched fist on 
high. " Now, damn them," he exclaimed, " I've 
got them. They persecuted me, they disgraced 
me, but they failed to kill me. Now, it's my turn. 
The President is a fair man ; he saw the justice 
of my cause; he has vindicated me. It has all 
come out, just as I have dreamed ; just, oh, my 
God, as I have prayed ! I am not only free ; but I 
am pronounced a wronged, an innocent man. Glory, 
glory, haUalu}a\v\'' 
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During this outburst, the warden stepped back 
with a confused air, and whispered a few words 
to Smithers. As he reached the door, he said, 
" Come down to the office. Colonel, as soon as you 
are ready,*' and descended as hurriedly as he had 
appeared. 

The old Colonel with trembling hands dis- 
tributed his few belongings among the men. Then, 
after a hasty good-by, in which he managed to 
assure Smithers that on the day of his release he 
would find a substantial sum awaiting him in the 
office, he passed down the winding stairs, at length 
relieved of the torturing vision of hallmen painfully 
conveying an inert burden to the van. 

Into the main building the old Colonel pro- 
ceeded, and, as the fetid, acrid air struck him, he 
inhaled it with exultation, since it speeded him on 
his way. One glance he cast toward " D, 42," with 
its calico curtain, camp-chair and carefully burn- 
ished tins, in pathetic loneliness, and then the iron 
door, which had so ominously grated a reassurance 
of his doom, clanged a paean of liberation behind 
him. 

"Well, that's the end of the old Colonel," re- 
marked Coolson, as he e^^amined the box of writing 
paper which had fallen to his lot. 

" It will be the. end of him sure enough/' ret^U^d 
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Smithers gloomily, " when he finds out, as I jest 
heerd, that his pardon was granted on the ricco- 
mendation of the warden hisself, for meritorous 
conduct durin' the small-pox skeer, and that his 
guff about a windication and confoundin' of his 
enemies is all in his nut and nowheres else. Well, 
well, if them that's constitootunally avarse to 
crime do git into trouble, they must take the con- 
sekences." 



THE END. 
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